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There are some things ia the following pages 
which may seem difEcult to be understood, and per- 
haps still more so to be received ; but all I can aak 
is, that they may be read in that spirit of simplicity 
and prayer in which, I trust, they have been writ- 
ten. I have no private or party interests to sub- 
serve ; but only wish to do what I may seem, in the 
providence of God, called to do, for that cause of 
Christ, of God, and humanity, which is dearer to me 
than anything else. And this is a consolation wMch 
always attends me, — the full belief that the truth 
will live and do the good which is appropriate to it, 
and that all errer wiU and must die. 

Some of the principles which are laid down in 
these pages wUl be found in other writers. They 
are clearly sustained by some passages in St. Au- 
gustine, and in other writers of an early date. They 
harmonize with many views and expressions which 
are found in the devout ^ratings of Thauler and 
Amdt. The well-known and much esteemed trea- 
tise of Scougal, entitled, " The Life of God in tho 
Sonl of Man," intimates its leading ideas in its title. 
The object of thia writer, although he takes a more 
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4 TOTBEREADER. 

limited view of the subject, appears to be much 
the same with that which is aimed at in the present 
work. The view which is taken of the nature of 
pure or holy love, namely, that in its basis it is the 
love of existence, (a doctrine to which some, who 
have not reflected much on the subject, may have 
objections,) does not essentially differ, I believe, 
from that which is presented by President Edwards, 
in his Treatise on the Nature of Virtue. All those 
writers, of various denominations of Christians, who 
hold to the doctrine of sanctification in the present 
life, as a thing provided for and attainable, agree 
more or less with what is here said. But this would 
afiford but little satisfaction, if I did not fully believe 
that it is also in accordance with the Bible. 

It is generally conceded among Chri-stiaas that a 
better day is approaching, and the groat character- 
istic of that day will be, and must be, practical holi- 
ness. So that holiness of heart and life, as a matter 
of personal realization, Is brought closely home to 
all. Let us, therefore, in the expressive language 
of Scripture, stand "with our loins girt about with 
truth, and having on the breastplate of righteous- 
ness." Perhaps we may be called to endure trials ; 
bnt we should not forget that truth emerges safely 
from its conflicts, and that virtue is not destroyed, 
bnt only purified, by suffering. All things vrill be 
well, when God dwells in man. 

T. C. U. 

Bowdoin College, Jan. 1, 1851. 
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CHAPTER I 
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OF DIVINE I 



0¥ GOD, AND THE RELATIONS ilE SUSTAINS TO fflS CREA- 
TURES. 

(1 OTipnal Urc in Got. — The life which h nol rrom God, not Yih, bul d«lh. 
~0r the Boiaa of Gvd uid cnon.-The bai>J5 nf ihia uoton to be found 
Ib God-i uiure. — Of ihi diflcreut kinds or forms of uuiou.— UnioD of 
{nciScstion, of alliance, of nslur:. 

Fbom God all ihings come. To God, as the universal 
originator and govcraor, all things are in subjection. In 
ascertaining what God is, we necessarily ascertain the 
position and responsibilities of those beings that come 
from God, and are dependent on him. The life of his 
moml creatures, so far as it is a right and true life, is 
a reproduction, in a finite form, of the elements of his 
own life. "God created man in Ills own image. In 
the image of God created he him." Gen. 1: 27, The 
Saviour, in speaking of himself, in his incarnate state, 
says, "I am in the Father, and the Father in me." 
John 13: 11. God, in carrying out and perfecting the 
great idea of a moral crcalion, subjects the infinity of 
his being lo the limitations of humanity, and reproduces 
himself in the human soid. So that man's life may 
truly be described, as God's life in humanity. 

2. Nor, in the strict sei^se of the terms, can any- 
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thing but the Divine Life, or the Hfe of God in the soul, 
be called life. Those A)(rho have gone astray from God, 
just so far as they have lost the divine life, and have 
sunk into the natural life, are dead. Hence, the expres- 
sions of the apostle : — '* And you hath he quickened, 
who were clecul in trespasses and sins." Ephes. 2 : 1. 
The eternal vitality, the breath from the Infinite, the 
Ufe of God in the soul, ceases to be in them. And being 
dead, by the absence of God as an indwelling principle, 
they must be recreated, or born again, by his restoration. 
It is not enough, that provision has been made, in the 
death of Christ, for man's forgiveness. Forgiveness, it 
is true, has its appropriate work. It cancels the iniquity 
of the past ; but this is not all that is necessary. It is 
not without reason, that the learned Schlegel conmiences 
his profound work on the philosophy of history by 
saying, that '^ the most important subject, and the first 
problem of philosophy, is the restoration in man of the 
lost image of God." The immortal nature must be 
made anew, must be re-constituted, if we may so express 
it, on the principle of life linked with life, of the created 
sustained in the uncreated, in the bonds of divine union. 

3. In entering, therefore, upon the important subject 
(tf Divine Union, by which we mean the union of God 
with man, and of man with God, we must first direct 
our attention to the central truth, to which reference has 
already been made, and consider tphai God is. It is in 
God's nature, in what he is and what he requires, that 
the basis of union must be placed. 

Before doing this, however, it is proper to make a few 
renfiurks, in explanation of that state of mind, and of 
that position of things, which are implied in that union 
of God and man, which is the topic of this treatise. 
And we proceed to remark, in the first place, that the 




union, which ought to bo ^stabHslied between God and 
man, and which the Gospel of Christ proposes to restore, 
is not merely an union of pacification. Man is now at 
war with his Maker, War cannot exist without divis- 
jou. Those wlio are in contest with each other, stand 
apart, not only ahenalcd in heart, but separated in posi- 
tion. It is thus with God and man, wliile man remains 
a sinner. 'When man ceases to contend, he is brought 
into union. But it is only the union of pacification. 
And ir is not enough. 

4. We remark again, that the union, which tlie 
mediatorial agency of the Saviour proposes lo restore, is 
not merely an union of alliance. The first step is paci- 
fication. The two parties, God on the one side and man 
on the other, hare entered into a pacificatory arrange- 
ment, by which it is agreed that man shall cease to 
rebel and lo fight, and God shall cease to resist his 
wicked attempts and to punish. In addition to this, 
which is more an union or harmony of position than of 
feelings, man is willing to unite his efforts in carrying 
out the divine plans. God condescends lo accept these 
indications and movemenis of return ; — and thus there 
is constituted the additional imion of alliance. 

5. BotJi steps, it must be admitted, are very impor- 
tant. What can be more wise in man, than to lay down 
the weapons of his warfare^ What can be more pleasing, 
than to sec him uniting his efforts in the promotion of 
God's cause in the worlds It would be difficult to ex- 
aggerate the beneficial results which necessarily flow from 
these forms of union. All who come to God must pass 
through them. But, in passing through them, they 
CBtuiot attain the highest ends of their being, without 
going further. 

knA the reason is, that these two forms of union, 
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although ihey exclude ihe idea of hostility, are consistent 
with, and imply, the exisiencc of two parties; — each 
occupying his own posilion, and sustained in his otm 
strength. It is true ihey have censed to contend. It is 
true, also, they have entered into alliance Avilh each 
other. But still, even under these more favorable cir- 
cumstances, it cannot be said of man, in relation to God, 
as was said by the Saviour, in relation to his heavenly 
Father, "I and my Father are one." llie prayer of 
the Saviour, "As Ihou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, 
that they also may be <me in vs,'' has not been fulfilled. 
There is stitl a point of union which has not been 
reached. Something more is necessary. 

ti. Union, therefore, as we desire to develop it in this 
treatise, is not merely a treaty of peace, nor even the 
closer compact of alhancc ; but a combination or union 
of nature; not tlie union of juxta-posiiion, but of filia- 
tion; not Ihe union of convention, but the union of life. 

It is to this union that all who are bom of God must 
at last come; — not uniting with God, as man unites 
conventionally with Ills fellow-man, in the formation of 
civil society, or for any other purpose, hut with that ' 
union of life with hfe which hinds together the father 
and the son. 

7. Undoubtedly it must be admitted that this union 
is not reached at once. At least this is not the general 
method of God's operation. God works gradaiitn, step 
by step; by the gradualism of continually developed 
law, and not by the impromplus and ejaculations of 
blind effort, without any wise and permanent principles 

the foundation of effort. It is a great thing to begin 

to return ; it is a much greater to complete the return. 

It is a great Uiing even to look towards God with feel- 

of humihiy and faith. It is a much greater to find 
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him, encouraged as it were by these soUcitations of 
humble faith, approaching nearer and nearer, in the 
mild radiance of a reconciled divinity; — melting away 
and removing, at every step of his approach, some envel- 
opment of selfishness, until, the doors of every faculty 
being open, he enters his own purified temple, and bch 
comes its everlasting centre. 

1* 
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In proceeding in the iiivcstigalion of the subject of 

union with Uod, it wii! be necessary, if we wish to arrive 

at salisfaclory results, to consider briefly some of tbe 

leading elements, or principles, of llic Divine Nature. 

We have already liad occasion to say, that it is in God's 

nature, in what be is and what he requires, that tbe 

basis of union must be placed. It is obvious that there 

can be no union IxMweou two parlies who are at variance, 

unless there be a change on one side or tbe other, or on 

both. But it is hardly necessary to say, that, on the 

side of Clod, it is impossible for any change to lake place, 

except that of a just correspondence with the altered 

relations of the other parly. The perfeclion of bis posi- 

tion ensures its iinmniability. The change, preparatory 

^L to tmion, must firsi take pbce in man. What this 

^H change must be, on what principles it must lake place, 

^H in what directions it must extend, can be known only 

^M by what we know of Uod. 

^M 2. Perhaps it may be said, that the powers of the 

^H human mind are so restricted that they will not allow 
^B us to comprehend God fully. Undoubtedly our concep- 
^M tioD of him, baseil partly upon what is known, and 
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K'liaidly less upon what is unknown, is exceedingly im- 
k perfect. But its imperfection is reduced, and we are 
able to approximate the higher and more perfect idea of 
God, in proportion as we divest it of the limitations of 
form, time, and place. God is not the possessor or sub- 
ject of any form, which is essential to him as an outward 
expression of his nature, although he may be said to Hve 
in all forms; — just as he is without a fixed and definite 
locality, although he may be said to be present in all 
places. And as he is not limited by form or by place, 
so he is not broiled by fimc. 
H 3. We may be said, therefore, in entering upon the 
^gjemarks which remain to be made in this chapter, to 
" tiegin where there is no beginning. That which beg'ms 
to exist has a cause. Tliat which exists wUltout a cause 
is eternal. God only is without cause. God only is 
eternal. 

Such is the great truth, wliich, in being connatural to 
tlie bumau mind, may be said to bo written there by the 
pen of the Creator: a truth which is, to a considerable 
extent, the basis of natural religion, and is recognized by 
all sound philosophy. 

4. God o.nly is eternal. Such being the case, all 
things that exist out of himself, are, and muat be, from 
him. To say that a thing has its birth from the bosom 
of its own causation, is the same as to say that it exists 
without a cause. And tliis is inconceivable. All things, 
therefore, are, by the necessity of the case. In alliance 
with God; — the creatures of his divine and infinite 
administration ; springing up, in the appropriate day of 
ilieir generation, from tlie Uncreated Life ; — the Life, 
which has been, now Is, and will be everlasting. 

5. It is this truth which, more than anything else, 
makes the eternity of God a matter of so deep interest. 
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It is the eternity of God which constitutes him, in one of 
the mostesspntial respects, the universal Father. Eveiy- 
thiog which exists having, before the time of its exist- 
ence, no jK)wer or possibilily of self-origination, must 
have had its birth from him. And we may go further 
even than this. The fact of his eternity, taken in con- 
nection with his other atlribnles, involves the idea, that 
ali things are not only fi-om him, but always have 
been, and are now, in him. His elcrnity embraces the 
future as well as the present. His mind sweeps over all, 
understands all, sustains all, regulates all, unites all in 
one. The successive developments of being and action, 
which arrest and occupy the human mind in the differ- 
ent stages of their progress, are a present reality to him. 
Tlieir causation does not remove them from that which 
causes ; — and time does not, and cannot, take them oat 
of eternity. They are what they are, because they are 
in him ; — and out of him they must necessarily cease to 
be. And thus he is constituted, by the very elements 
of his nature, the circumference as well as the centre, 
the end as well as the beginning, the untveksal All. 

6. That man does not perceive this, is true. And 
he does not perceive it, because, trying to see in his own 
light, and not in the light which God himself is ready 
to impart, his "foolixh henrt in darkened." None can 
know God, in the fiillcsl sense of the terms, but those 
who are fully restored to him, Separated to a great 
distance by the repulsive power of selfishness, God, 
instead of being the universal and the all, is not only 
very remote, and much diminished in appearance, to 
those who are not in harmony with him, bnt is even 
doubtful in existence. " The fool hath said in his 
heart, There is no God." But it does not follow, because 
God is not known, that he does not exist ; nor, becanm 
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he is not realized as etemali that he is not eternal Ex« 
istence does not depend upon perception. ''The li^t 
shineth in darkness, and the darkness comprehendeth 
it not." 

7. God, * being the Eternity of things, is the reality. 
By reality, we mean that which is substantial and essen- 
tial, that which is permanent, as well as that which is 
just and good ; not the shadow of the rock, but the rock 
itself; not the reflection of the sun, but the sun itself; 
the I AM, as he names himself, because there is no other 
adequate expression of him, the being, and not merely 
the beginning to be. His eternity involves his essen* 
iiaSty, because, as we see no reason why he should begin 
to exist, so wc see no reason why he should begin to 
change. His unchangeableness is but a part of his 
eternity. From him, as the essential, or the I am, all 
other things not only flow out as from the original 
fountain, but continue to live firom him as from a pres- 
ent life. 

8. Here, then, is the beginning, the foundation prin- 
ciple, of our argument God, in being eternal, is the 
source of all things, whatever they may be, which have 
an existence, or rather the appearance of existence, sep- 
arate from himself. In other words, all things which 
are finite, and are created in time, embodied though 
they may be in their own form, and sustained by their 
appropriate laws of being, are necessarily from him and 
by him. And thus, when we consider things in their 
origin and relations, how they all come from God, and 
how they are all dependent on him, we shall obtain one 
of the most important conceptions which we associate 
with God, namely, that in his life is the true life, 
and that out of his life there is nothing but death. We 
shall thus, in this view of God, and of the relations he 
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sustains to other beings, realize, in a true and high sense, 
the import of those expressions which are so often found 
in writers of great religious experience, — expressions 
liable to be perverted, but still conveying a great truth 
in a concise form, — "the all of God, and nothing of the 
creature." 

9. These views, undoubtedly, when we come to 
speak of man's moral responsibility, will be entitled to 
their just modifications. It is our object at the present 
time, in as few words as possible, to present the general 
truth imder consideration in the strong light which 
properly belongs to it, unembarrassed by subordinate 
distinctions. When we assert that the doctrine of God's 
eternity involves the idea that all things come from him, 
we of course mean that they come from him by a true 
descent; — that they have their origin from him in the 
line of a just filiation. If man, in the exercise of his 
moral responsibility, — forgetting and abusing the fact 
that he is of God and lives his true life only in union 
with God, — undertakes to become a self-originator, and 
to do things in his own supposed strength and wisdom, 
it would be absurd to speak of such things as of divine 
origin. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Oy THE OMNIPRESENCE OP OOD. 
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God, who, in transcending the limilations of time, is 
eternal, in transcendmg the hmitations of place, is also 
everywhere present. It is not possible for him to be 
confined to parlkuiar places and things, to the esclusion 
of other places and things, but he is and must be God 
everywhere. 

"If I take the wings of the morning," says the Psalm- 
ist, " and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, even 
there shall lliy hand lead me, and thy right hand hold 
me."* And again he exclaims, "Whither Bhall I go 
from thy spirit, or whither shall I flee from thy pres- 
ence J " 

2. God is present in everything we see, in every- 
thing we touch ; present in clouds, and rivers, and 
forests; present in our bodies; present in our spirits; 
present, with variations of manner and degree, in every 
thought and feeling. Philosophy and poetry, in all ages 
of the world, and iu all countries, repeat and confirm 
great truth of the Scriptures. 



"Should Fate command me to the farthest verge 

Of the green earth, to distant, twirbaroas climes, 

Biven unknavn to song ; where &rsl the sun 

Gilds Indian monntaina, or his selling beams 

• P«. 139: 10. 
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Flune Ob the Atlantic isles ; 'I b naugh 
Since God is ever present, ever ielt, 
In the void nasle, us in Uie city full." 



3, But we may, perhaps, distinguish between the 
fact aud tlie nature or mode of Uod's presence. Admit- 
ting the great trutii of the universality of the divine 
presence, the question still remains, — is God present 
directly or inJireclly, present by a direct and immediate 
personality, or only by the subordinate and iulermediate 
presence and agency of oiher beings 1 

It cannot be doubted, I suppose, that many persons, 
who hold to the doctrine of God's omnipresence specn- 
latively, are apt to think of him, notwithstanding, as a 
God over us, without thinking of him, in an equal 
degree, as a God with us. " We behold him, but not 
Tiow; we see him, but not nigh."* This was a mistake 
of some of the ancient heathen philosophers, and was, 
perhaps, comparatively innocent in them, who looked 
upon God as omnipresent virtually rather than really, 
as sending out the universality of his presence from a 
local residence in the heavens, and as administering the 
affairs of the universe, in all ils parts, not personally, but 
by a secondary and distant agency. Some Christians 
also, those who are beginners in the Christian life, have 
regarded God in a similar light; namely, in a character 
and position like that of an earthly monarch ; beholding 
him, in imagination, sealed on a throne of great splen- 
dor, but infinitely remole, and governing his numerous 
kingdoms by means of angelic or other agencies. 
L 4- This is certainly an imperfect view of God's 

H omnipresence ; not so much false, perhaps, as defective, 
H and suited to certain degrees of Christian experience, 
H but not to its highest results. Tlio presence of God, 

H • Humbert 24 : IT 
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when rightly understood, is a direct and immediate 
presence; a presence which allows of no other object or 
agency between itself and the object with which it is 
united. '^ He is not far from every one of us," says the 
apostle; '^ for in him we live, and move, and have our 
being.""*^ If we may be allowed to illustrate the subject 
from the analogies of the material world, we may, per* 
haps, say, in expressions which suggest the truth, if they 
do not fully convey it, that God's presence constitutes, 
to the soul, and to all beings and things which exist, a 
spiritual atmosphere, ''As the birds, when they fly, 
whichever way they go, though they change their place, 
still fly in the air, and everywhere meet the air; as the 
flihes, which swim in the seas, everywhere find the 
waters, and are encompassed with them on all sides ; so 
we, how much soever we change our place, and whitb* 
ersoever we please to go, shall everywhere meet with 
Qod. And God, says St. Augustine, shall be more pres* 
ent within us, in the very midst of our being, than we 

are ourselves."! 

6. Nor is this all that is to be said on this subject 
Owing to the limited powers of our minds, and that con- 
fusion of our ideas which is the result of sin, we are apt 
to think of God as present in all places, not in the entire- 
ness or wholeness of his being, but by the spreading out 
or Effusion of his being ; so that, in a given place or a 
given object, considered as separate from other places 
and objects, there is not the whole of God present, but 
only a part of him in that particular pla^ or object. 
This also seems to be an error. God is not only imiver- 
sally present, but, wherever he is present at all, he is 
present without separation, pre^sent as God complete, in 
the fulness and perfection of his divinity. 

• Acts 17 : 27, 28. f Bondon, God Everywhere Present, Ch. I. 

2 
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6. And this is tnie in small things, as well as in 
great. God tells us that he clothes Ihe lilies of the field, 
that he watches over and protects ihe sparrow, and feeds 
the young ravens. But it would be a mistake to suppose, 
after the manner of men, who know only and feel only in 
particulars and by degrees, that he does this by a part of 
his nature only, while the greater and belter pari of his 
thought, and of his immense heart of love, is given to 
other objects. On the contrary, he is a God equally 
present to everything, without distinction of place or 
degree of existence, — as much present, in llie extent 
and unity of his being, to an insect as to a man or angeL 
Undoubtedly this view, even with the explanatory and 
very just remark that he is not so much comprehended 
and received by inferior beings as by those which are 
greater, conveys a wonderful idea of God ; but not so 
wonderful as to furnish a reason for its disbelief and 
rejection. The infinite Godhead, stooping, by the very 
perfection of his nature, condescends to take an interest 
in all things he has made, — to hear the songs of his 
own birds, to play with the shepherd's flocks as they 
sport on the sides of the mountains, and lo rejoice with 
the young Uons as he feeds them In ihe forest. It is not 
a portion of God, not a half or a tilhe of the Divine 
Existence, as our imperfect conceptions of things are 
apt to suppose, but a whole God, — God in the infinity 
of his perfections, — that watches over and rejoices in 
them. 

So that it is necessary to add lo the idea of the imiver- 
sality of his presence that of the directness and intimacy 
of his presence, and also that of the fulness and perfec- 
tion of his presence. 

7. It is hardly necessary to say, that this view of 
God's omnipresence is irajxiitant in explaining the facts 
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and relations of Divine Union. The physical union, if 
these views are correct, is already complete. Grod cannot 
have locality, and man cannot be without it And man's 
localify is always in God, although his character may 
not harmonize with his position. And here is the source 
of his unhappiness. To be in God by physical position, 
and out of Grod by divergency of character, is to be the 
subject of the greatest discord and misery. On the con« 
trary, if we add harmony of character to harmony of 
place, if we add to the embrace of God's physical 
presence the higher and nobler embrace of his moral 
perfections, then we have realized the true elements of 
divine union, and have become one. 

8. ^' O Lord, thou hast searched me, and known me. 
Thou knowest my down-sitting and mine uprising; 
thou understandest my thought afar off. Thou com- 
passest my path and my lying down, and art acquainted 
with all my ways. For there is not a word in my 
tongue, but lo! O Lord, thou knowest it altogether. 
Thou hast beset me behind and before, and laid thy 
hand upon me."* 

Those whose souls are so far renewed that they can 
be said to have entered into this state of union, know 
practically the import of these remarkable expressions. 
At all times and in all varieties of situation, they not 
only have an intellectual conviction, but may be said to 
know, by the intimations of the heart as well as by 
reasoning, that God is with them. In company with 
others and in solitary places, in their daily walks and in 
seasons of rest and of innocent pleasure, in every situa- 
tion in which they can by any possibility be placed, they 
have evidence of God's nearness and intimacy. And it 

* Fi. 139 : 1, et seq. 
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adds to their happiness to know, that he is present to 
them in the fulness and perfection of his nature, — just 
as much so as if they were the only beings in the uni- 
Tcrse. 



CHAPTER 



t THE GBEATNES3 AND SVPREUICT OF ( 



It is a principal object, in this part of our work, to 
obtain some correct and impressive views of tlie nature 
of the Divine Existence, in order to learn how man has 
separated himself from a slate of union with God, and 
also to learn, in Ihe methods and results of his departure, 
ilie necessity, tlie methods, and the results, of his retwm. 
The remarks which we shall have occasion to make, 
althongh it may not be entirely obvious at first, will be 
found, in the issue, to have an intimate relation with the 
great subject before us. Accordingly, we proceed from 
the consideration of the Eternity and Omnipresence of 
God, 10 a few remarks on liis Supremacy. 

2. "God osr.v is oreht." Such were the concise 
but triumphant expressions with which Massillon, the 
distinguished religious orator, commenced his funeral 
discourse, on the occasion of the death of Louis XIV. 

\ever was a more correct sentiment uttered by human 
lips. And never was tliere a more appropriate occasion 
of its utterance. Who would dare to appropriate the 
epithet gbeat to himself, when he, who had received 
it from a nation's voice for half a century, had fallen at 
the slightest touch of Providence 1^ the crown removed 
from his temples, the sceptre wrested from his hands, 
and hia form changed to dust and ashes. That certainty 
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was a suitable time for a minister of God, whose business 
it is to measure the human by the divine, and to adjust 
the temporary to the eternal, to detach an epithet, which 
has so often been wrongly placed, from its human appli- 
cation, and to append it to CUmI alone. 

Massillou, in the utterance of this important sentiment, 
stands approved by philosophy, as well as by theology, 
by the decisions of human reason, as well as by inspira- 
tion. It is a sentiment which commends itself^ not only 
deductively, but almost to man's intuitive perceptions, 
that there is, and can be, but one absohtie greatness. 
All other greatness, if it be possible that there can be any 
other greatness, is greamess only by comparison. It is 
the greatness of the finite estimated by the finite ; of the 
destructible weighed in the balance of the destructible; 
the greatness of angel measured by angel, of man mea- 
sured by man ; but it is not, and cannot be, the greatness 
of God. The greatness of God differs from all other 
greatness, in that it is greatness absolute^ and not great- 
ness by comparison. 

3. Absolute greatness, in distinction from every other 
thing to which the epithet great can be applied, is a great- 
ness which is oriffinaL It cannot be said of that which 
is absolute, that it begins. It has its origin and its life in 
itself Its name, like that of God himself, is, I Am ; that 
which exists, not that which beghis to exist ; that which 
lives, not that which begins and which is made to Uve. 
No being can say of it, that it is a gift. No being can 
claim homage for it, as the giver. As there is nothing 
from which it comes, we can only say of it, that it is. 
Self-existence is its first attribute. 

4. Absolute greatness, as it is self-originated, so it is 
self-sustained. It stands, self-centred, without the aid 
of exterior supports. If it depended upon things ezteiMMr 
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lo ilseff, if it rested upon a pedestal which other hands 
Itad placed beneath It, it would bo subject to coatingeney. 
More or less of uncertainty would surround it every 
moment As it asks no one's consent that it may live, 
so it fears no one's opposition. The power which pro- 
tects it, is inherent in its own nature. 

5. Absolute greatness is elemal. As there was no 
reason why it began, so there is no reason why it should 
end. The eternity of the past lias its counterpart in 
the eternity of the future. And it hves in all time to 
come, because it has lived in all time past. To say that 
liiere is some element of decay in God's greatness, woidd 
be the same thing as to say that there is some element 
of decay in God himself. 

6. In all these particulars, ail Other greatness fails. 
That which is called human greatness begins in time, 
aud is terminated when it has har^y begun to exist. 
Monuments are erected to its memory, but monuments, 
as well as that of which ihey are the memorial, pass 
away. In the true sense of the terms, therefore, God 
only is great. And he is so, because in him greatness 
haa neither beginning nor end, but having the true life 
in itself, it is imperishable. It needs no pyramid to per- 
petuate tlie name, when the substance is gone. It is 
itself its own mouumeut. its own inscription. Absolute 
greatness belongs to God alone. 

7. U is hardly necessary to add, that the greatness 
of God, in being absolute, is also .iit/jrevte; and that 
God is truly God over all. If it is a greatness self-origi- 
nated, if it is a greatnesa self-sustained and eternal, if it 
IS a greatness which does not exist by comparison, nor 
admit of comparison, but exists out of comparison, and 
above comparison, it is, of course, supreme. It stands 
not more alone in its origin and its perpetuity, than it 

_4oes in its supremacy. 
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8. And if God alone is great, if God only is supreme, 
then those only of all his creatures can truly be called 
great, even in the mitigated and subordinate sense of the 
term, who repeat in their own existence the true reflec- 
tion, on a limited scale, of that original and iinhmiied 
greatness, which has its source and p^rfecticm in him 
alone. Never could there be a greater error than that 
committed by man, when he dissociated himself from 
the I Am. Every man, in tiie sphere which is allotted 
liim, be it more or less, if he scatters light and not dark- 
ness, if ho is a renovated and true man, and not a fallen 
and wicked man, must be what he is because he is in 
and OF GioD. Hence it is a truth, which cannot be too 
often repeated, that we are great only as we are great 
in him from whom we came. 

9. Oh tliat men knew what God is! With such 
views as have now been expressed, we are in a way to 
arrive at, and to solve, one of the important problems of 
existence, namely, to amiiiiilale the idol and the super- 
scription of false greatness, and to seek and to rest in 
the greatness which is true. Happy is the man who is 
enabled] by divine assistance, to adjust himself to the 
truth. He feels himself to be in the Irulh only when 
he feels himself to be, not the source of things, but the 
recipient; — standing wilh his face towards the In&xiite, 
that ils divine rays may fall upon him, and clothe him 
with its celestial beauty. F^uch an one, realizing that 
all which he has, whatever may be its appearance in 
the eyes of men, is from God, and from God alone, 
sympathizes wilh the devout language of the Psalm- 
ist : — " Thou an great, O l.otd God, for there is none 
like thee, neither is there any God besides tlioe."* 
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• 2 Sam. chap. 7 ; 22. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ON THB RELATION OF THE UNCREATED TO THE CREATED. 

Clod the tnie soaroe of all power. — Monl freedom one of God's gifU. — Of 
the true exercise of moral freedom. — Of the daogers of a wroog moral 
choice. — None good but one. 

In the chapter on the eternity of God. we have ahready 
had occasion to intimate; that everything which is created 
necessarily has a beginning. But this is not all. Hav- 
ing no beginning in itself, but in that which is out of 
itself, everything which is created owea to that princi- 
ple of causation from which it came, not only its being, 
but its powers. All existence and all power are in God; 
and everything which is not Crod has its existence and 
its power from him. 

2. These views indicate, in general terms, the rela- 
tion of the created to the imcreated ; the relation of the 
creatures of God to God the Creator. It is not only a 
relation which implies a beginning, on the part of the 
creatures, but a relation which implies their continued 
dependence. The created not only come from God, but 
receive from God ; not only derive their existence from 
him, but everything else. And, on the other hand, God, 
sustaining the relation correlative to that of beginning 
and reception, is not only the beginner of existence, but 
is the continual supplier of its wants. It is not possible, 
in the nature of things, that a being who has a beginning 
out of himsdf, should ever have anything m himself; 




that is to say, by his own originating power. Whaterer 
he has is given. This, as it seems to me, is one of those 
first truths, which, in being suggested by nature herself 
are above and beyond reason. Created beings are not 
only created, which is a distinct ac(, and a distinct event, 
but in all time subsequent lo their c»eation, (^repeating 
here the sentiment which has already been expressed,) 
they are, and can be, onfi/ what they have power to be 
from God. 

3. Let it be remembered, tlien, as a first truth in the 
doctrines of religious experience, that in all things 6od 
is the giver. Among the gifts which thus Bow from 
God, is that high and invaluable one of moral freedom. 
lu the exercise of that moral power, which is involved 
in the possession of moral freedom, men sometimes spealc 
of it as their own possession, their ottn potcer; but they 
cannot, with any propriety, speak of it as a power which 
is not given. The gift of freedom involves the possibil- 
ity of waltiing in the wrong way, but it does not alter 
the straightness and oneness of the true way. The 
laws 'of holy hving, althougli they are and can be ful- 
filled only by those who are morally free, are, neverthe- 
less, unalterable. Founded in infinite wisdom, ihey ' 
necessarily have their permanent principles; and God 
Iiimself, without a deviation from such wisdom, cannot 
change them. In the exercise of their moral choice, 
it is undoubtedly true, that men may endeavor to live 
in some other way, and to walk in some other path, 
than that wliich God has pointed out; but it does not 
follow from this that there is, or can be, more than one 
true way. God, in imparling to men the gift of moral 
freedom, has said to them, Life and death are before 
you; but he has not said, Yc can find life out ofmyselj", 
Uo tells them, emphatically, tliere is but one Fountain; 
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but having given ihem the freedom of choice, he announ- 
ces to them, also, that they may either rest coufidingly 
on his own bosom, and draw nourishment from that 
eternal foimtain of life which is in himself, or may 
seek, Id the exercise of their moral freedom, the nour- 
ishment of their spiritual existence from any other 
supposed source of Ufe, with all tlie terrible hazards 
attending it. 

4. But if God is the only true Fountain, those who seek 
any other fountains will find them " broken cisterns, 
that can hold no water." When moral beings, in the 
exercise of their moral option, choose to seek their sup- 
port and Ufe from any source separate from God himself, 
they necessarily die. It cannot be otherwise. Created 
beings, as we have already seen, are necessarily depend- 
ent on their Creator. They have no power of making 
that which is not already made ; — no power of absolute 
origination. It is true tliey have the power of choice, 
but they must choose among Ihc things that are. Tliey 
must either choose God, or that which is not God. If 
they choose, as their source of life and of supply, that 
which is not God, ihey look for help to that which has 
no help in itself, for life to that which has no life in 
itself, nmch less help and life for another. They ask 
"for bread, and they find a stone;" they ask "for a 
fish, and they find a serpent." They are compelled to 
say, in ilie language of the prodigal son, my father's 
hired servants " have bread enough and to spare, but I 
perish with hunger." 

Their freedom, invaluable as it is, does not give them 
the power of doing or of enduring impossibilities, of 
drinking without water, of eating without food, of 
receiving while they turn aside and reject the hand of 
the great Giver, 
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6. It is a truth, thea, which cannot be too ofiea 
.>peated, and too earnestly impressed, (a truth neces- 
sarily resulting from tlie relation of the created to the 
Uncreated,) that there is and can be but one source of 
life. This is one of the great truths whlcli the Saviour 
came to illustrate and confirm. It is in man's power, 
as a moral agent, as we have already seen, to tum 
from God, because God lias given him power to do lO, 
and to seek support somewhere else. But the neces- 
sary result is, if there be but one source of spiritual 
support, that he finds only deprivation and hunger, 
instead of a full supply, and death instead of life. 
For wisdom he finds ignorance, for strength weak- 
ness, for confidence fear, for purity impurity, for love 
hatred, for joy remorse, and for hope despair. God, 
in the fulfilment of his plan of supporting him in exist- 
ence as a mora) being, sustains and will continue to 
sustain him physically. In other words, making a dis- 
tinction between the materia] and mental man, he does 
not deprive him of a natural or physical existence. But 
the life which he thus lives will be, and can be, only the 
receptacle of death. It will be the physical or natural 
repository of a moral corruption ; a living and moring 
sepulchre. It cannot be otherwise. Ho has nothing to 
live upon but himself, or creatures as poor as himselC 
And, in the continual exhaustion of that which is not 
only limited in its supply, but poisonous in its nature, 
he lives a horrid and giiaslly existence, and pines away 
with a death that never dies. 

Adorable Jehovah ! Bource of all good, truth, and 
life, when will men discover the truth of the blessed 
Saviour's words, '• There is none good but one, tliat ia, 
God;" or say, with one of thine ancient servants, 
"There is none holy as the Lord — for there 
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beside thee?" • When will they leara that man, in 
his natural state, is "of the earth, earthy;" and that, in 
the things which are earthly and perishing, Ihey cannot 
find ail adequate support for that wliich is destined for 
immortality? When will Ihey discover that from thee 
all come; and that in Ihee all that live tlie true life 
must live ; that, by an eternal law, which is not more 
obvious from revelation than from ihe light of reason, 
he who has not life has death, and he. who has not God 
in his heart has Satan ? 

• 1 Sam. 2 : 2. Mark 10 : 17, 
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CHAPTER VI. 

tUMMART OF BOMB OT THE LIASUIO PlDKiinili 
UNDSR SXAMOUTION Of THE PUSBNT WORK. 

« 

We propose here to give briefly a miimnary of woim 
of the leading principles involred in the preceding diap* 
ters, and which, in connection with others flowing out 
of them, and perhaps equally important, will be illii^ 
trated in various ways in the chapters which follow. 

I. 
God has life in himself. He has it, but, because he is 

eternal, he did not and could not originate it It is not 

life by creation, but life by nature. And as there is but 

one eternal and uncreated life, all other life i$j and tmui 

fle, derived from the life which i$ in CHmL 

n. 

As man's life, at his first creation, was not orighud 
and uncreated, it must have come from Ood. And tbm 
life which comes from God is the true Ufe ; and all Hfr 
which does not come from this divine source, is fidse. 
So that, when man ceased to live in God, he ceased Id 
possess any principle of life which was true. Flom tlisit 
time onward, except so far as he is restored by the gift 
and infusion of a new life, he has only the semblance ot 
vitality, but not the true vitality ; the form of life, but 
iv the reality of death. The true life, the life of God, is 

not in him. 

m. 

Those who have fallen from the true life, and have 
beoome, in the language of Scripture, <*detfi 
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passes and sins," cannot restore themselves. Death, or 
the false life of sin, cannot originate the true hfe of holi- 
ness. Those, however, who are in this slate may be 
made to understand the misery of their situation. Their 
power seems lo be, not to restore themselves, but merely 
to perceive their misery, and to utter the supplicatum of 
their anguish and necessity. 

IV. 
When those who are fallen lift up their cry to God, he 
hears tliem. It is not in the divine nature to do other- 
wise. Unable to help himself, but able nevertheless to 
utter the cry of his helplessness and anguish., the unre- 
generate sinner finds help in God. As the true life is 
God's life, diffused from himself into all those who are 
bom into his image, the restoration of the divine hfe in 
the soul is necessarily the work of the Infinite and not 
of the finite, the work of God and not of the creature. 



All true life is from God ; — both the original life before 
man fell, and the life of the "new birth,"' when he is 
restored from his fall. But when we speak of the resto- 
ration of fallen man as the gift of God, we ought always 
to add that it is a gift through Jesus Christ. And it is 
in consequence of this that the work is sometimes 
ascribed directly to Christ, as well as to God, "In him," 
says the evangelist John, when speaking of Christ, " was 
life, and the life was the light of men." t 

VI. 
Id nil cases, whatever may be the channel of commu- 
nication, Ood is the original Giver. One of his great 
gifts to man, — a gift which was imparted at his first 
creation, and has never been withdrawn, — is moral > 

riEEDOM. _ Our heavenly Father has seen fit to leave it J 

JA our own option, — a thing lo be decided by ourselvMi ^^J 
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— whether we will or will not accept himself as Ike 
great and only Giver. That is to say, the choice, and 
the only choice, which is allowed to man, or to other 
moral beings, is the choice of life from God or of life 
without him; — the choice of Uving with God present 
and operative in the soul, or of living with God excluded 
from it. It was not possible, so far as we are able to 
perceive, that any other choice should be giv^i. 

Ttl. 
If, accordingly, in the exercise of moral freedom, and 
in the spirit of entire consecration, we renounce the life 
of the creature, and accept the life of God, by opening 
our hearts to the free and full entrance of his grace, then 
he will become the true operator in the soul, and will 
give origin to all spiritual good. It is then that God 
works in the soiit ; and, so far as this is the case, it 
can be said of such an one, in the language which 
the Saviour applied to himself : — "The words thai l- 
speak unto you I speak not of myself, but the Father 
thai dwelleth in me, he doelk ike works." 



The great truth of man's moral agency, without 
which he could not be man, but must be something 
lower than man, is thus recognized and established by 
his own voluntary acquiescence in, and acceptance of, 
the divine operation. 

IX. 

Man's moral agency, when he exists in full union 
witli God, either in his original creation or in his rested 
ration to God through Christ, is felt, not so much in 
guiding himself as in harmonizing with God's guidance; 
— not so much in originating knowledge and holy aficc- 
tioQB, as in rejecting all confidence in himself and accept- 
ing God as his teacher : — in a word, not so- much in 
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willing or purposing to do whatever he may be called to 
do by SD independent action, as in ceasing from every- 
thing which is not God, and in desiring and willing to 
let God work in him. 

s. 

At the same time it is Ime, that God, in thus taking 
possession of the mind and becoming its inspiration, 
harmonizes wjth the mind, not less really than the mind 
tiarmonizes with himself; namely, by originating 
thought, feeling, and purpose, through the medium of 
their appropriate mental susceptibilities and laws. That 
is to say, if it is true that God acts, and thereby consti- 
totes a vital principle, it is also true that God acts in the 
moral and responsible man ; and not only acts in the 
man, as the locality and the subject of action, but also 
by means of the man, as the voluntary and concurrent 
instrument of action. 

XI. 

It is thus that God, acting upon the basis of man's 
free consent, becomes the life of the soul; and as such 
he establishes the principle of faith, inspires true knowl- 
edge, gives guidance to the will, and harmonizes the 
inward dispositions with tlie facts of outward providence. 
In a word, God becomes the Gieer, and man the happy 
recipient. God guides, and man has no desire or love 
but to follow him. 

From thai important moment, which may well be 

Jled the crisis of hts destiny, man, without ceasing to 
be morally responsible, harmonizes with his Maker, If 
ho thinks, and feels, and acts, by means of thought, feel- 
ing, and action which he has from atiolher source, it is 
because he adopts that other source of knowledge, feet- 
^U^ and action as his ojtn. The two principles of life, 
^Hbb haman and divine, are thenceforth united. The 
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prayer of the Saviour is answered : — "As than, Father, 

art in me and I in Thee, that they also may be one in ua." 

XU. 

Those who are thus in union wilh God are n 
rily in union with all that God desires and purposes lo 
do. Especially are they in union with that great plan 
of redemption which the Bible unfolds. They can say 
with the Saviour: — 'Mi/ Father wor/ceth hitherto, and I 
work." 

It would be a great error to suppose that they are 
inactive, because they have their thought, feeling, and 
action from God. On the contrary, having those dispo- 
sitions from God, which keep them in harmony wilh 
himself, they necessarily stand in the attitude of the most 
harmonious and perfect obedience ; ready to do and to 
suffer whatever their hf'avcnly Father requires of them. 
XIIl. 

In particular, the doctrines of [iivine umon agree with 
and sustain the doctrine of ihc Holy Ghost, as it is laid 
down in the .Scriptures. Not only patriarchs, and proph- 
ets, and apostles, and other good men, were taught and 
guided by the inbreathings and teachings of a hi^er 
Power, but also Ihe Son of liod himself; on whom the 
Holy Ghost descended visibly, and of whom it is 
repeatedly said, he was "led by the Spirit." Tlie Evaii- 
gelist Luke, alluding in the Acts of the Apostles to the . 
visible ascent of the Saviour, says, " He was taken up, 
after that ho, thbocgh thk Holy Ghost, had given com- 
mandments unto the apostles whom he had chosen." 
And this remarkable declaration accords entirely with 
what we are frequently taught in relation lo him, that 
all his words and judgments and nets were first wrought 
inwardly by the indwelling power of the Father, before 
they were wrought outwardly by the manifestations of 
the Son. 
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la accordance with what has been said, the first work of 
man will be to reslore himself, or rather to cease from 
any reliance on himself, and (o look to God, in order that 
a power greater than himself may do the work which 
has failed in his own hands. The renovation of himself, 
which naturally comes first in order, will not fail to be 
followed by the restoration of humanity in all its forms, 
particularly by the restoration of the family, and then by 
the pacification and perfection of society in general. 
The man, who has his life from God, will endeavor to 
restore and to perfect everything in its order ; — operating 
in cOTmeclion with the instrumentalities and arrange- 
ments which bis heavenly Father has established, such 
as the Sabbath, the Bible, and the Ministry, and always 
humbly relying on the suggestions and aids of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Rxv. 
It is thus that men are truly united with God. But it 
important to remember that the union, though based 
upon the consent of the party which is brought into 
union, is something more tlian a mere conventional 
arrangemenl. It is not enough to say that we belong to 
God's party, unless we can add, that we belong to his 
household. Those who are "born again,'' — at least, 
in that higher sense in which we use the expressions, — 
are not born into the capacity or condition of mere cociper- 
ators, or servants, — no matter how faithful their services 
may be, — but into the vastly higher condition of sons 
and daughters. God is the Father. They are the chil- 
dren. And they are united to God not only by the con- 
sent of the will, but by a filial nature, which is gradually 
originated in the soul by a divine power, just as really 
and truly as earthly children are united by a filial 
e to their earthly parents. (See Part V., Ch. 8.) 
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ON FAITH, AND THE UNION OF GOD AND MAN IN FAHE 



CHAPTER I. 

ON FAITH AS AN ELEMENT OF THE DIVINE NATUXB. 

Explanations of Faith. — Faith a necessary element of the Diyine 
Nature. — Reasons for this view. — Reference to the Scripiiires. — 
Operations of the principle of faith in the Divine Mind. — Its rela- 
tion to love. — Of the excellency of faith. 

God exists by the necessities of his nature. Peihaps, 
however, this is no more than to say that he has always 
existed. The fact is evident, but the manner of it is 
inexpUcable. It is obvious, nevertheless, that, being 
what he is, he must have faith in himself as such. 
Faith, as really as knowledge and power, is an original 
element of the divine existence. 

2. With God there is no time. The present, past, and 
future, are one. So that God, in possessing the powers 
or attributes of God from eternity, has had faith in them 
from eternity. In other words, God's faith is not only 
commensurate with the nature of his attributes, but is 
commensurate, also, with their duration. Before all 
time, and in all time, he has always had faith in him- 
self as existing from eternity, as having all power, all 
jrtrisdom, all goodness, all truth. Eternity, therefore, is 
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not more predicable of God's attributes than it is of faith 
in his attribtites. Both, in being infinite, have the same 
extenl, — in being eternal, have ihe same origin. 

3. Tliese general views can hardly fail to commend 
themselves to enlightened reflection and reason. Failh, 
as an element of the divine nature, is as necessary as the 
divine existence. If we predicate necessity of the one, 
wc must predicate it of the other. The idea of God 
without faith in himself «s God, would be somolhing in- 
conceivable, a contradiction, a nullity. It is the prin- 
ciple of failh, underlaying and supporting the action of 
the will, which not only constitutes (he foundation of his 
unity, but renders his various perfections active and 
available in their appropriate spheres. God without 
faith would be as destitute of unity of character and 
energy of action, as man without faith. In human 
action il is constantly seen that no amount of knowledge 
will supply the place of confidence. The commander 
of a Vfssel, for instance, wilh all the knowledge and 
capacity requisite to guide her into port, but having no 
confidence in his power, and actually made incapable 
of consistent and right action, by unbelief in his capacity 
of action, lakes a wrong course, and inevitably makes 
shipwreck. And, in like maimer, the attributes of God 
would not enable him to conduct the affairs of the uni- 
verse, if he had not faith iii them as equal to the emer- 
gency. If it were possible for unbelief to enter into his 
nature, instead of being sustained by ihcm he would bo 
frightened by the extent of his own power, and would 
tremble iti the presence of his own infinite justice. The 
weight of his aitributes. unsnstaiued by the faith they 

E calculated to inspire, and incapable of any profit- 
direction, would fall in, if we may so express it, 
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upon the centre of his being, so that he would present 
the aspect of an infinite imbecility, a God in ruins. 

4. Nor is this faith, which God has in himself, as being 
what he is, the product of observation, or the result of 
comparison and dediicliou; for that would imply that 
there was a time when he was without it. Nor could it 
have been communicated from any source exterior to 
himself. There is no other God who could be the 
source of such communications. On the contrary, exist- 
ing without being given, because the idea of its being 
given implies a lime when it did not exist, it is what we 
have already repre.senied it to be, something coetemsl 
with the Divine Mind, a part of ihe Divine Nature. 

6. There are passages of Scripture which indicate 
more or less explicitly God's faith in himself. " And 
God said imlo Moses, I am that I am. And he said, 
Thus shall thou say unto the children of Israel, I AM 
hath sent me imto you" — a declaration which, in ex- 
cluding alt uncertainty, and still without assigning any 
reason for such confidence except the reference to his 
own existence, obviously implies the fact of faith as an 
element of the Divina Nature. It was enough for Moses 
to announce that the I AM, the Divine Existence, had 
sent him ; which, in being the true and original existence 
or life, could not fail to verify and establish its messages 
and purposes. The aposlle Paul makes express mention 
of God's faith. Rom. iii. 3 : " Shall their unbelief," he 
says, '-malte ihe/ai/Ao/Gorf without elTect?" The faith 
of God, in this place, is sometimes understood to mean the 
declaration or promise of God. May it not also imply that 
confidence in himself which enabled him to make the 
promise 7 In ihc next chapter, the apostle represents God 
in the exercise of faiili, as "calling those things which 
are not, as though they were." Overleaping the boun- 
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daries of time, and by its mysterious energy converting 
the possible into the actual, it realizes the future io (he 
present and the non-existence of the fact in the existence 
of the conception. 

6. Again, it is said in the Epistle lo the Hebrews, 
" When God made promise lo Abraham, because he 
could swear by no greater, he sicare iy himself." Heb. 
vi. 13. An oaih is an appeal to a higher power. God, 
therefore, being the highest possible existence, could 
swear only by himself, which, liowever, he obviously 
coti]d not do, if he had not possessed faith in himself. 
In the same Epistle, xi. 3, we have the following remark- 
able passage : " Through /aiVA we understand the worlds 
were framed by the word of God ; so that things which 
are seen were not made of things which do appear." 

If we understand tljis passage correctly, the import of 
it is Itiis: — God, in the exercise of /ai7A, namely, faith in 
his ability to create worlds, created iheni by his word, 
so that thiDgs seen or visible were made from things 
unseen. The context of the passage, when properly 
examined, seems to require this interpretation of it, 
although il is, perhaps, different from that which is 
generally received. The sacred writer, in giving, as it 
were, the genealogy of faith, begins tcith God himself ; 
not only as being first among the " elders," but as fur- 
nishing, in the fact of creation, the most striking illustra- 
tJOD of the definition of faith he had Just given. 

And undoubtedly it is a great truth, as the passage 
obviously implies, that God himself could not have 
orgin a ted creation without failh. "Darkness was upon 
tJie lace of the deep,"' The wide-spread and formless 
chaos lay before him, out of which an miiverse of form, 
of relations, and of beauty, was to spring to light. If he 
had been destitnie of faith in his ability to give it birlh, 
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the volition, the inward word, would never have 
ultered. The most reliable knowledge which we have 
of menial operations, associating as it always does the 
fact of volition witli the condition of antecedent belief, 
clearly indicates that it would have been impossible. 
But having faith, he acted, when the time of action 
came. He believed and he spake : " He commanded, 
and it stood fast."' 

7. With perfect faith in himself, God becomes a perfect 
administrator. He lays the vast plans, which are being 
accomplished in the universe, because he has faith in his 
ability to accomplish them. He sees the end from the 
beginning, and adapts the wisest means to the most 
beneficial results, because he has faith in his wisdom. 
He everywhere dispenses justice, rewarding the good 
and restraining and punishing the evil, because he has 
faith in the rectitude of his intentions, and has no fear 
in regard to any of his acts that wrong will or can be 
done by them. And, above all, it is faith in himself a^ 
having power in himself lo sustain the right against 
the wrong, and to "justify the ways of God to man," 
which enables him, by mediatorial plans, which he 
alone can comprehend, to pardon the guilty and to do 
good to his enemies. 

8. These views tend to elevate the principle of faith. 
If it is true that man lives by faith, it is not less true 
that God lives by faith. So that faith, as an element of 
the Ufe of moral beings, is taken out of ihe list of things 
which are created, and is placed among those which are 
uncreated and eternal. It is a principle which has ever- 
lasting life. God, who could not exist without faith, 
Uves bj having faith hi himself ; and man lives by 
having faith in God. In marching in the high road of 
faith, we have God for our leader. We follow a captais 
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without fear ; and that is the source of our own 
ind courage. God's faith is as substantial and 
lent as God is, because it is a part of his nature. 

faith is substantial and permanent only as it 

IS itself above the weaknesses of humanity and 

I upon God. 
4 



CHAPTER II. 

ON FAITH AS THE CONSTITUTIVE ELEMENT OF HUBIAN AND 

DIVINE UNION. 

Of man's perfection when he came from his Maker. — Blan creatsd 
originally in the possession of faith. — Reasons for this view. — Of 
the degree or strength of faith, as it existed in man at first. — Mam'i 
recognition of God as his Father. — These views supported bj thA 
Scriptures. 

All that man had when he was made, came from his 
Maker. And all that God made was pronomiced good. 
It could not be otherwise. " Every good gift," say^ the 
apostle James, "and every perfect gift, is from above, 
and Cometh down from the Father of lights, with whom 
is no variableness, neither shadow of turning." " His 
divine power," says the apostle Peter, "hath given unto 
us all things that pertain unto godliness." 

2. Among the original gifts which God gave to man, 
when he came good and perfect from his Maker's hands, 
was that of faith. 

If God could not exist, as the Creator, without faith 
in himself, so man could not exist as the created, without 
faith in God. Faith in Grod, at the time of his creation, 
was a necessity. That is to say, he must have hesa 
created, in the first instance, with the principle of faith, 
as a part of his nature. Additional to what is expressly 
said in the Scriptures on the subject, there are two rea- 
sons in support of this assertion. 

The first is one which is derived from the nature of 



the mind. Perhaps it may be called the philosophical 
reasoD. It is this. Faith, considered as the product of 
humanity, must necessarily rest upon the evidence of 
direct perception, iii some of its forms, or of reasoning, 
or upon both combined. But it is self-evident, that it 
could rest there only on the ground of the antecedent 
acceptance of the credibility of ihe perceptive and deduc- 
tive powers. Hence, the express declaration of the 
German philosopher, Fichte. namely, tlial we are alt 
born in faith* It would be impossible for us to believe 
in Ihe information which the perceptive and deductive 
powers give, unless we previously possessed confidence 
in tliera, as qualified to give information. And this con- 
fidence or failh, in them, it woidd be impossible for us 
to have, unless we had, at the some time, etitire faith in 
i/te God who gave them. 

3: The other reason, that man must have been orig- 
inally created with failh in (Jod, as a part uf his nature, 
is founded in man's sonship. The view is this. God. 
in forming man in the first instance, constituted him, not 
as a being made and cast oj from himself, but as a being 
made and continuing his existence in himself: not as 
an independent existence, but as a related or filiated 
existence, In other words, CJod luiide him a son. 

But this could not be done without some connecting 
principle. There can be no mental connection, such as 
is implied in sonship, without faith. Filiation, or son- 
ship of mind, without the principle of faith existing in 
that which sustains the filial relation, is an impossibility. 
Ood, therefore, in making men his children, necessarily 
gave them faith- And this is obviously the doctrine of 

• Fichie's Besliminung des McQacteo. — See Morell's Hislorj of 
Philosophy, on ihis subject, Part II. cb. !>,() 2; also b. biogtsphicdl 
Hamorf oi Viabxofhj, by G. H. Lenes, wries II., vol. ixk. 
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the Scriphires, that faith is not only necessary to consti- 
tute sonship, but is the gift of God* 

4. Accordingly, man in bis original state beiieced. 
To doubt was something alien to his nature. He not 
only had faith in God, as the originator of his Own being, 
but as the Supreme Ruler, the "God over all." 

Indeed, the propositions of God's eternal existence, om- 
nipresence, and supremacy, are necessarily addressed 
rather to faiih than to absolute knowledge. To possess, 
for instance, a direct and positive knowledge of God's 
supremacy, including bot!i the fact of his supremacy 
and its iuiinitely various apphcations, would imply a 
knowledge not more limited than his own. But if the 
divine supremacy, as thus explained, is too vast a sub- 
ject for direct and positive knowledge, it is not loo vast 
for belief. If the human mind cannot fully comprehend 
it, (as it certainly cannot, in its particulars,) it can be- 
lieve in it as a llnng incomprehensible. 

5. And the faith, which was given to man when he 
first came from the hands of his Maker, existed in such 
a degree of strength as to exclude doubt. Faith has it» 
degrees. But if a man has a weak or imperfect belief 
of God's supremacy, he will fail to render him that 
sincere and deep homage to which his supremacy is 
entitled. There can be but one Supreme power. To 
doubt of God's supremacy, or to Twlievc in il with any- 
thing short of a full and perfect belief, seems to imply 
the possibility of auothcr ascendant power. In such a 
state of mind we know not whom to call our master, or 
whom we should obey, Il cannot be said of such a 
being, nor of any other being in whom faith is not per- 
fected, that he lives liy faith. f>Q thai the sonship, in 
which man was originally made, and to which the 



"Eph.2!8. Heb,6.-l-4, Galat. 3 : 7— 26, 
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renoratiiig power of the Gospel is deslined to restore 
him, implies, not oaly faith, but the perfection, or highest 
degree, of faith. 

6. In the beginning, therefore, man, from the neces- 
sity of ihe case, was created not only with faith, but 
with faith existing in the highest degree. And faith, 
thus given, was Ihe first principle of union. I\Ian could 
not liave been united in any oiher way. The failh of 
the heart inspired the utterance of the lips. The first 
cry which man uttered, when he came from the bosom 
of the In^nile. was. My Father ; — a voice of fihation, 
and of lore, which was not learned through the instni- 
mcntalily of human leaching, but was inspired and 
spoken by a divine impulse. 

And accordingly, it is said by the apostle Paul, in 
reference to the restoration of man to God, through 
Christ, "We are the chiblten of God, by faith;" — a 
remark which evidently implies, ihat without faith we 
could not be children. God, in speaking of the rebel- 
Uqus Israelites, says, "They are a very froward gener- 
atioD, children in whom is no faith."* Heing without 
faith, ihey had ceased to be true children, and had 
become froward. And it is thus wc are enabled to feel 
the force of that remarkable passage in Jeremiah, 
''And I said, How shall 1 put thee among the children, 
[or restore Uiec to t!ie condition of cliildren,] and give 
thee a pleasant land, a goodly heritage of the hosts of 
nations? And I said, Thon shalt call me My Father.'"^ 
^K-JLnd m all cases the faith, which enables us to recognize - 
^■Hpd as our Falher, conslitnies us his children. 

^^^ »Q«lM.3;26. Dwi. 38 ! M. ^StTem.2: 19- 



CHAPTER III. 

ON THE RELATION OF THE WORK OF CHRIST TO THE RESTO- 
RATION OF UNION. 

Origin of sin. — Of man's condition when he fell. — Belation of unbelief 
to other sins. — Object of Christ's coming into the world. — The 
atonement. — Necessity of the atonement. — Its effects. 

If faith was the original principle of union between 
God and man, as everything teaches us it must have 
been, then the opposite, namely, unbelief, or the want 
of faith, was, undoubtedly, the original principle of sep- 
aration, disorder, and all sin. By the necessity of the 
case, when man ceased^to believe in God, the tie of filia- 
tion was broken, and God cectsed to be his Father. 

2. The fall of man is summed up in a single sentence. 
He fell when he ceased to believe. In spiritual filiation, 
faith is, and necessarily must be, the primitive and con- 
stitutive element of the filial relation. It may, perhaps, 
be said, that it does not, of itself alone^ constitute sonship, 
but it can certainly be said that it is an element, without 
which the constitution of sonship would be an impossi- 
bility. If it is not the whole, it is not only a part, but 
an essential part. And accordingly, when faith ceased, 
man could no longer say, " My Father." He of course 
ceased to be a son; and ceasing to be a son, he be- 
came a rebel. And when he heard the voice of God 
speaking to him, he feared him and fled. 

3. From that sad hour how greatly changed was 
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man's conditioii! Before that time God rejoiced over 
him, as a father delights in a beloved child. " I live by 
tlic Father," said Ihe blessed Saviour.* Such was 
man's life in the beginning. God gave him all things, 
and he lived without care. U is a great triilh, which ' 

God himself has proclaimed, ihat the "just shall live by 
faith;" — a Irulh which implies ihat his life is not in 
himself, but in another. But when man, by ceasing to 
recognize the true God, made himself God, he no longer 
looked to God for support. "God hath made mau up- 
right," says the author of the book of Ecciesiastes, "but 
they have sought out many inventions.'' In the sim- 
plicity of faith, man was satisfied with what was given 
him, but afterwards, too proud to receive provisions 
from a father's hand, he endeavored to feed himself; — 
eating in loil and sorrow among the thistles. Under 
the sharp hght of an awakened conscience, he found 
himself naked as well as hungry. In tlie state of divine 
Nation, God clothed him with the brightness of inno- 
cence; but when he sank into the nakedness of the 
creature, he clothed himself with fig-leaves. 

4. Philosophically, then, as well as scriplurally, unbe- 
lief is the sin of all sins. It is not only the first, but 
the greatest ; not only the evil of the world, but the seed 
or parent of all oilier evil. It is the only sin by which 
a man, who is in a state of union with God, can be sep- 
arated from (!od in the first instance, although many 
other sins will follow from it. And standing at the 
head of the list, it is not more first in time than it is first 
in preeminence. 

5. It was from the sin of unbelief especially, which 
■■rtpiinf" and envelopes all other sin, that Jesus Christ 
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came into tiie world to niTe moL 8ki, mder a ptofectly 

just administratuHi, can nerer be forgiven withoot an 
atonement. Mercy faila to be truly and beneficially exer- 
cised, when it fails, at the time of its exeiciaey to yield ha 
homage to ^riiat is right Hence the necessity of a medi- 
ator. We are taught, in many passages of Scripture, that 
Christ came into the worid, that be was bora, and died, 
in order that man's sins might be forgiven, and thai 
God, in connection with forgiveness, might re-create the 
principle of faith, and restore him to sonship. " Behold 
the Lamb of God," said John the Baptist, *'vfkkk tak&A 
away thesinof the wwW^ " Christ," says the apoatle 
Paul, in the Epistle to the Galatians, " hath redeemed 
us from the curse of the law." And again he says^ in 
the same Epistle : — " When the fulness of the time was 
come, God sent forth his Son, made of a woman, made 
imder the law, to redeem them that were under the law, 
that we might receiye the adoption of sons." *' Ghrial," 
says the apostle Peter, " also suffered for us, learing ns 
an example that we should follow his steps, i^io Ue 
own self bare our sins in his own body on the tree, that 
we, being dead to sins, should live to righteousness : *— 
by whose stripes ye were healed." Isaiah, in one of 
the many prophecies which are understood to hare rebi- 
tion to the Saviour, says, '* Surely he hath borne our 
gnefs, and carried our sorrows." And again, " Tlie Lbfd 
hath laid on him the iniquity of us all." The word of 
God, whether we consult its history or its poetry^ its 
prophecies or its precepts, is full of this great truth. 43o 
that the apostle Peter, when "filled with the Holy 
Ghost," had good reason to say to the rulers of the 
people and the elders of Israel, — " This is the atoqe, 
which is set at nought of you builders, which is become 
the head of the corner. Neither is there salvatkn m 




any other, for there is none other name under heaven, 
given among men, whereby we miisl be savetl." 

6, The doctrine of the alonement seems to have a 
philosophical, as well as a religions foundation; that 
is to say, it will be found lo be sustained not only by 
many passages of Scripture, bat by sound philosophical 
inquiry. The conceptions of right and wrong, of merit 
and demerit, of reward and punisliment, and of the 
necessary and fixed relations among them, are element- 
ary in the human mind; — not so much the results of 
reasoning as connatural and necessary; and are common 
to all men. The human mind has never separated, and 
never can separate, the relations of merit and reward, of 
demerit and punishment. It is not more true that there 
is an universal conviction, than it is that there is an 
universal law represented in that conviction, that virtue 
is and must be followed by happiness, and that crime is 
and must be followed by misery. And it is a conviction 
not less universal, that God, as ihe administrator of the 
, iiaiverse, and as tlie administrator and sustainer of the 
mh and the right, cannot and does not allow these ^ 
wrtant relations to be violated. !t is not possible,- * 
ider a perfectly holy admin istra lion, for the wrong-doer "^ 
I escape punishment, and to be forgiven, except by 
tana of an atonement. 
^ 7. Such, at least, on a thorough inquiry, will be found 
ik be Ihe general feeling of maukind. Feelings represent 
iciptes. And they do so because they spring from 
If man feels his need of some mediatorial agency 
k' order to become reconciled lo God, it is because he 
k'Secfotly convinced, although ha may be unable to 
lalyze that conviction, of its moral necessity. Il would 
1^ well for men who are given lo philosophical inquiries, 
I turn tfaeir aliention to this point. Tliey cannot do it 
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with any care, witliout seeing how widely spread is the 
sense of sin, and how deeply men, in all ages, have felt, 
not only the need of reconciliation, but the need of some 
mediatorial power. 

It is for this reason, that, in all nations, and iii all ages 
of the world, offerings have been made, and burning 
altars have been kindled. It was necessary, as it seemed 
to men, that the offended Deity, under whatever form or 
name he might be believed in, should be propitiated. -^ 
Tliey did not then know, that the benevolence of God 
could be exhibited in connection with his justice ; that 
God himself, in the person of his Son, would be the 
sinner's offering; and that the fires of human altars 
would be quenched in the blood of the incarnate 
Inimanucl. 

8. The atonement being made, God appeared once 
more as the restorer and new creator of the violated and 
lost sonship. Angels proclaimed the message. To all 
the world il was announced, " Peace on earth ; good will 
to men." As many as were of a broken heart returned, 
and God gave ihem power to believe. Beaten by th« 
world's tempests, disappointed and ruined in all their 
worldly expectations, tliey ceased to have hope in the 
finite, and turned their weeping eye to the In&nite. 
They foimd God by having faith in God, when ihey 
lost tlieraselves by ceasing to have faith in thMnselves, 
Their necessity became the mother of their faith. In 
their sorrows they turned to him, who alone could give 
hope. The golden link, which had united the Father 
and his children in the garden of Eden, was readjusted, 
and they became one. 

9. But the faith which was lost in the Fall, and is 
thus restored on Calvary, is not a dead faith ; neitlier ia 
it a faith which is restricted to one occasion, or one pur 
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pose. Il must be, as it was when man came from tha 
perfect hands of his Maiter, a faith universal ; a faith in 
everything which is necessary to be beheved in ; a faith 
which resists the attacks of selfishness at every point, 
and which sanctifies as welt as justifies. The first act, 
connected with the renunciation of ourselves, and with 
our deep sorrow for sin, is belief in God's willingness to 
forgive us through Christ. The result of this act is for- 
giveness. 

10. But this is not all that is necessary. It is God's 
"dehght," as it is said to be the delight of that wis- 
dom which dwells in him, " to be with the children of 
men." His heart is not isolated and unfeeling, but full 
of the spirit of communication. He not only loves, but 
loves to be loved in return. The desire of his heart is 
not, and cannot be satisfied, until man not only returns 
to be reconciled, but returns with the full purpose never 
more la be unreconciled ; m other words, returns to Hve 
in Aim. 

It is impossible that man should come back to be par- 
doned with no other view than that of starling on a new 
course of sin, Such repentance, if we could call it by 
the name of repentance, would not only fail to meet the 
claims of truth and justice, but would be adding the 
spirit of contempt and mockery to transgression. God 
cannot accept him, unless he returns not only a penitent 
son for the past, but with the humble and believing 
pniyer that he may be a faithful and true son for the 
future. 

11. Every man, therefore, who has a hope of recon- 
ciliation to God in Christ, can retain that hope only on 
the condition of a sincere purpose to live to God alone. 
He must be willing, henceforth, in the exercise of faith 
in the mediatorial anangementa and provisions, not only 
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to receive forgiveness from Iilm, but everything else ; — 
making God's will the guide of liis actions, and God's 
promises the support of his expectations. He must be 
willing to be transferred from the dead life of self, to the 
Hving life of universal love; from the centre of the 
created, to the centre of the uncreated ; from the hope 
founded in man, to the true and unchangeable hope in 
God. 

12, Such is the restoration which Christ has pur- 
chased; not only forgiveness, but hfe. Forgiveness can- 
cels the delinquencies of the past, but it does not give 
the"daily bread" of the present and the future. It 
takes away the heavy sense of condemnation, but it does 
not give the living spirit of holiness. It destroys the hell 
of the soul; but God alone can constitule its heaven. 
And God is in tlie soul, tlie inspirer of its tliougbts and 
affections, to every one that believes. 

Beheve, then, that ye may have everlasting life. 
" What agreement," says the apostle, " hatli ihe temple 
of God with idols 1 For ye are the temple of the living 
God : as God hath said, I will dwell in them, and walk 
in them; and 1 will be their God, and they shall be my 
people. Wherefore, come out from among tliem, and be 
ye separate, saith the Lord, and touch not the unclean 
thing; and I will receive you, and will be a Father 
unto you, and ye shall be my sons and daughters, saith 
the Lord Almighty.' 2 Cor. G : 16—18. 
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OH DEAITTIFUL, AND YET UNKNOWNI 

The sunbeam, at its noonday height, 
Shines not to those who cannot see ; 

And what, to him who has no sight. 
Avails the day that shines in Thee I 
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Oh beautifal, and yet unknown ! 

The sinner cannot see Thee now ; 
The veil across his sight is thrown, 

Which shats him from thy shining hrow. 

He seeks Thee, but thou art not found, 
Nor shall he have the power to find. 

While sin, that wraps its folds around. 
Shall close the eye-ball of his mind. 

Friend of the lost, the sinner's friend! 

Who only canst the light impart ; 
Oh Saviour ! haste that veil to rend, 

And pour thy brightness on his heart 
6 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TBB LIFE OF FAITH IN DISTINCTION FEOM THE LIFE OF DBSIBB. 

Of the dispropoTtion between desire and ftulb in Chrislians. — DliuXft- 
liaos of this disproporlion. — The life or desire and fsith emitnsied. 
— TntDsilion from one lo the oiher. — Characlerislics of ihis stale of 
1. ^ Inslancen of llie life of faith. 



In order satisfaclorily to understand the nature of the 
life of faith, it is necessary to distinguish it in soma 
particulars from tlie life of desire. It is by these last 
expressions that the stale of Christians, in the more 
common forms of experience, may well be described. 
Undoubtedly the description will apply with still mon 
truth and emphasis to those whose hearts have never 
been brought in any degree under a truly reli^ona 
influence. Of Christians, however, as well as of those 
who are not so, it can be said, with too much reason, 
that their life, which ought to be more fully sustained bf 
a higher principle, is a Ufe of desire. If they will ex- 
amine carefully, they will be surprised to find the great 
disproportion which there is between their desires and 
their faith. 

2. They desire, for instance, those temporal thing! 
■which are convenient for them, without exercising a 
correspondent degree of faith, and wilhoiit looking, aa 
they ought lo do, to the great and only Giver of all good. 
They desire, with feelings partly natural and partlf 
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holy^ the progress of God'9 work in the world ; but they 
have but little faith, certainly far less than they ought to 
have, that his work will be carried on. They have 
desires, perhaps earnest desires, that individuals, with 
whom they are acquainted, should become the devout 
followers of God; — but lliey have not faith in proportion 
to their desires. It is oftentimes the case that their 
desires are various, rauhiplied, and perhaps violent, when 
they are scarcely conscious of any degree of faith. 
Indeed, it seems sometimes to be the case that desires are 
strong and impetuous in proporiion to want of faith. 

3. This is a subject at which persons have not always 
looked with care. And it must be admitted that it is 
one of some difficulty. In order to understand it the 
more easily, it may be proper, in some particulars, to 
place the two slates under consideration in contrast to 
each other. It will be recollected, however, that in 
speaking of desire here, we mean desire as it exists in 
those whose minds, in being but partially sanctified, are 
not in full harmony with God. 

The life of desire has its centre in the creature. The 
life of faith has its centre in God. The life of desire has 
its origin in the wants of man's fallen condition. It is 
the natural expression, the voice of those wants. The 
life of faith has its origin in the fulness of God. It is the 
expression, the voice of that fulness. 

The life of desire, originating in the creature, is 
bounded in its horizon. It selects particular objects, 
such as it can see, and appreciate, and chng to. The 
life of faith seeks nothing in its own will ; but expanding 
its view to all objects and all relations of objects, it 
chooses, without knowing what is best for itself or others, 
only what God chooses. 

The life of desire is variable. It takes a new appear- 
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ance, and operates in a new direction, with every new 
object to which it attaches itself. The life of fidth is 
inrariable, always exhibiting the same aspect and look- 
ing in the same direction, because the object which 
inspired it never changes and never can change. The 
life of desire is a multiplied one, because it seizes succes- 
sively upon the miihiplied objects of desire by which it 
is surrounded. Tlie hfe of faith is simple, because, trac- 
ing effects to causes and losing sight of the littleness of 
the creature in the infinity of the Creator, it rests upon 
God alone. 

The life of desire asks; the life of faith satisfies. 
Desire is the voice, the petition of the creature; faiUi is 
the expression of Ood's answer. Desire, restless by its 
very nature, se<;k3 to accomplish its object by positive 
and aggressive efforts. Faith, in the consciousness of its 
strength, conquers by being in harmony with the divine 
movement, and by the attractions and power of its innate 
purity and repose, 

4 In these contrasted statements, which, in being 
introduced cliieHy for the purpose of illustration, ue 
designedly m^idc in a manner somewhat unquaUlied, wa 
may obtain, if not a perfect, at least an approximated 
view of the subject. Wc now proceed to say, that in 
the progress of the soul's renovation and of its restoratioa 
to God, the mind gradually removes from its first central 
position in i/enire to a new and permanent centre in 
faith. And in accordance with this view, it will be 
found, on examinalion, that there is always a period, if 
the progress in sanctification is such as it ought to ba, 
which may be described as ihe period of transition from 
life of desire to the life of faith. This imjtortant and 
decisive period is characterized by two things, which are 
worthy of notice here. 
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The first is, that the desires, at first so numerous, are 
simplified and brought into xinhy. They may either be 
described as lost in, or, what is the same thing, as made 
onp wilh the desire of the accomphshinent of God's will. 
The language of ihe Heart, whenever it is bronght to this 
period in its history, is, Titp will be done. In Ihe great 
and ovenuiing desire involved in this language, every 
other inclination, every other desire, is harmonized. 
And it is easy to see that it cannot well be otherwise. 
The necessity of a simplification of the desires is to be 
found in God's nature. It is obvious that ail desires, 
all purposes, must be made one with his, or they can 
never meet with his approbation. He can never fulfil j 

the plans of any being which are distinct from and at J^ 

variance with his own. ■'^ 

5. The second thing characteristic of this transition .=*< 
state, is, that the principle of faith will be so simphfied ■■£ 

in its action as to embody itself and rest in a single prop- ' ^ 
osition merely ; — namely, that God does noj/j gii% and 5 

that he always will give, to his believing people that St 

which is best for them: — a. result which will be fixed 

and inflexible, just in proportion as they are able, with- -^ 
ont asking anything in their own will, to rest believingly ^ 

in this great truth. Desire, in its spiritual simplification, ^ 

uniting all objects in one, says, Thy will be done. \ 

This is its continual prayer. Faith, simplified by the i ^ 

same grace so as to correspond to the simplicity of the : 

desire, says, in reference to all who believe, Thy will J^ 

is done. His people give themselves to God; — he gives 
himself to them. Their will is, that his will, and not -^J 

their own, may be accomplished in themselves and in 
wJiaterer concerns them. And as they believe in him as 
a God of wisdom, goodness, and trutli, the accomplish-. J 

ment of it, whatever it may be, makes them happy. JTiX- I 

. ........... ;i*,„ .-..-:.- ^^' -'-^A 
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6. These views aid in explaining some peculiarities (d 
inward experience. Antonia Bourignon, for instance, 
speaking of some forms of prayer which she had been 
accustomed to go through, says, at a certain time, that 
tliey became burdensome to her, and difficult to be 
repealed,* Her mind, fixing upon no particular object 
of want or desire, was greatly drawn to inward silence. 
In her alarm she hardly knew what to think ; but was 
inclined to adopt the trying conclusion, either that she 
had become indifferent to rehgion, or that God had 
abaudoned her. She laid the case before God. The 
answer, which she speaks of having received, or perhaps 
more properly the conclusion to which her spirit was 
promptly led by a divine operation, was embodied in the 
concise but significant inward expression, " Cease, and I 
am do aU.' 

The import of this divine response was this : Cease 
from the useless multitude of petitions with which you 
now weary me ; leave, in the exercise of faith, all your 
cares and sorrows and wants in my hands, and I wiU 
lake care of you. In other words, it was the transition 
point from a life of desire to a life of/ailh ; and, instead 
of beiug a state of indiflcrence or declension in religion, 
was really oue of great advancement. 

7. Tliese views explain, in part at least, some expres- 
sions which are found in Bishop Burnet's account of the 
religious experience and hfe of the Earl of Rochester ; 
though the form of experience is a little dilforent in some 
respects from tliat which has just been mentioned. In 
aiis distinguished but very irreligious man, the power 
of divine grace was very remarkable, after he had once 
learned the way of truth and purity. The turbulent life 
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of nature was withered and consumed under the blaze 
of holy love. In the closing part of his life, his religious 
state, raised above all anxieties and all ordinary forms 
of desire, was characterized cliiefly by triumphant faith, 
and the spirit of devout and exalted praise. In admira- 
tion of the boundless goodness of God, he exclaimed, 
"Oh, why these favors to me, Lord? why to mel 
Praise is now my work. Oh, help mc to praise him! I 
have nothing else to do. I have done with prayer. I 
shall presently stand upon Mount Zion, with an innu- 
merable company of angels, and the spirits of the just 
made perfect I shall hear the voice of multitudes, and 
be one among those who say, Hallelujah ! Glory, and 
honor, and power unto the Lord our God ! " 

The experimental or interior history of the church 
presents many cases, which bear a resemblance more or 
less close to these, and which illustrate these views. 
Leighton, Ken, Edwards, Gregory Lopez, Guthrie, 
Brainerd, Carvosso, Payson, — all, in all ages of the world, 
who have attained assurance of faith, are instances. 

8. Especially do the lives of the pious men who are 
mentioned in the Scriptures, whatever may be true of 
their desires, exhibit the predominance of this great 
principle. Remove the mighty attribute of faith ; — and 
what would be left worthy of especial notice to the 
religious man, in the sublime characters of Abraham, 
Moses, and Daniel, of Paul and John? The Saviour, in 
particular, who is our great pattern, is the most perfect 
exemplification of the life of faith. It is true that in his 
state of humanity he had, like other men, the desires 
which are common to man's nature ; — but these desires 
were always, and in all cases, subordinated to the desire 
that God's will might be done. '^ IjO, I come to do thy 
will." "Not my will, but thine be done." In this 
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overruling desire that God's will might be aceomplidied, 
all other desires were harmonized and made one. 

But this was not all. The strength of the Saviour's 
faith corresponded to the simplicity and the exalted 
nature of his desire. His desire, checked and controlled 
by his confidence in €rod, never degenerated into anxiety, 
never changed to selfishness. Faith overshadowed and 
sanctified it. It was faith which laid the foundation 
of the perfect adjustment of his own character. It was 
by faith that he ruled both men and nature; — healing 
tfie sick, controlling the storms, and walking upon the 
sea. It was faith that gave him strength to consummate 
the mighty sacrifice which saved a world. In his faith, 
more than in any other of his mental attributes, was tfie 
" hiding of his powers 
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On the degm at fsilh necessary lo conslilute the union of God and 
man in faili — Wan should believe in God jusi ns God believes in 

himfeir. — Illnimnons of ihia view Inferpnces from ihe general 

Tieirs of ihis snbjecl. — Faith the gift of God. — Faith ihe basia 
of knowledge. — Failh Iha source of slrenglh. — Faith the basis of 
tight nciion. — Reference lo the Scriplures. 

We have already had occasion lo show, in one of the 
previous chapters, that faith is the constitutive element 
of human and divine union, That is to say, without 
faith on the part of man it is impossible that union 
between God and man in other respects should exist. 
Faith is the clement which is indispensable in the for- 
mation of union; but Ihe question still remains, what 
degree of faith is necessary 1 

The answer is, man will be united with God in other 
respects, in love, in wisdom, and in will, just in pro- 
portion to that failh which is Ihe conslilutive element 
of union; and he will be perfectly united in these re- 
spects when he is perfectly imited in faith- And if the 
question recurs, when may he be said to be perfectly 
united ui faiili? — Ihe answer is, when he belicTes in 
God with that unwavering confidence wilh which God 
believes in himself. 

2. For instance, God has faith in his omnipotence. 
He has the power to do all things, and he believes that 
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he caa do all things. The failh of that mau, in whom 
the principle of faith is perfectly restored, harmonizes 
■with God's faith, and he also perfectly believes that God 
can do all things. 

Again, God has perfect faith in his own wisdom; 
never doubting in the least that he sees the end from 
the beginning, and that nothing is or can be beyond the 
reach of his knowledge. The faith of the man, in whom 
the principle of faith is irerfcctly established, harmonizes, 
in this inslauce also, with God's faith, and he never 
doubts, and never can dotibt while he remains in this 
state, of ihe perfection of the divine wisdom. 

Again, God has perfect faiih in his own perfect rec- 
titude, believing that he shall always do right under all 
circumstances, and without the least variation. The 
faith of the man of perfect faith harmonizes with God's 
faith, so that he never doubts that the omnipotence of 
God is pledged to the support of the right, and that all 
things will work together for the good of those who love 
him. 

3. Man's faith, when it is in a state of perfect restora- 
tion, rests upon God's faith, as upon an unchangeable 
rock. The divine faith is eternal; it is a part of tha 
divine existence, and is as unchangeable as it is eternal. 
And when the divine and human faith are brought into 
perfect harmony, the stable and divine character of the 
one is comnmnicated to the other. God's faith, for 
instance, in his own truth is |)erfect. It never enters his 
conceptions as a thing possible that he should utter a 
falsehood. To believe it possible would be a belief in 
his own degradation and ruin. So man's faith, when in 
perfect union with God's faith, accepts undoublingly 
God's truth ; both the truth of his general nature, and 
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the truth of his specific declarations. The stability of 
the one is communicated to the other. 

4. Id connection with this subject, a number of re- 
marks may properly be made. Some of these remarks 
have already been anticipated in part ; but we wish to 
repeat them here, and to leave them fixed in the mind. 
And one is lliis ; as God's faith in himself is not founded 
on experience, but, in the order of nature and in fact, is 
antecedent to experience, so man, in his unfallen state, 
does not create his faith by reasoning founded on expe- 
rience, but being formed in the image of God, was created, 
in the beginning of his existence, in the possession of 
faith. Religious faith, that faith which recognizes and 
reaUzes the existence and perfections of God, relating as 
it does to things which must always be beyond direct 
hmnan cognizance, is, and must be, a gift of God. And 
mch, as has already been remarked, it is represented to 
> be in the Scriptures. 

6. Another remark is, that faith given is and necea- 
«rily must be ihe basis of human knowledge. To 
^rtain the basis or true foundation of knowledge, has 
sen considered one of the most difficult problems of 
nman philosophy. Philosophy, instigated by the pride 
i confidence of research, has sought for other founda- 
I, but without success. It has been obliged, after 
Og and earnest inquiries, to adopt the conclusion, 
umbling thougli it may be to the natural pride of the 
|,^Uellect, that all certainty rests upon failh; — namely, 
Uth in our mental powers as the sources of knowledge, 
ud also, and chiefly, failh in God as the giver of those 
BwetB. It is this principle, harmonizing precisely with 
e doctrines of the Bible and witli all religious experi- 
, which bridges over and shuts that great gulf in 
lere human philosophy, which separates Ihe slates of 
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mind from the knowledge involved in those states, per- 
ceptions from the objects perceived, the subjective from 
the objective. 

6. A third remark is this: As faith is the basis of 
knowledge, so it is the basis of power. Power in the 
Divine Mind is rendered available by faith. Power in 
man rests upon the same basis, and man may be said to 
be powerful in proportion as he believes. It will be 
foimd true, in relation to all moral bciugs, that faith is a 
necessary element of existence. To believe or to perish 
is their destiny. All inquiries point in that direction. 
They must have faith in something, or they necessarily 
die. And if faith is necessary to existence, it is still 
more necessary to power and the manifestations of power. 
Formed in the image of God, the strength of man, like 
that of his Maker, rests on the column of belief, and his 
highest degree of strength is realized, when human faith 
is intertwined and made one with divine faith, and when 
he beUeves in God just as God believes in himself. 

7. Again, faith is, and should be, the true basis of 
human action. As God never doubts, so he never acts 
in a slate of doubt. Whatever he does is in fidl faith 
not only of his ability to do it, but of the rectitude of iw 
being done, And so /nan, when he is in harmony with 
Crod, acts, and must act, in faith. When we propose to 
do a thing, and have not full faith in its rectitude and 
propriety, then it is a thing not to be done. We must 
wait until God, by his Word, Spirit, and Providences, 
clears up our way, and gives us faith. " Whatever is 
not of faith, is sin,' 

8. In the light and with tlie aid of such views, we 
can appreciate more fully than we might otherwise be 
able to do, various expressions of the Saviour, such as 
are found, for instance, in the eleventh chapter of the 
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Gospel of Mark. " And Jesus answering, saith to them. 
Have faith in Ood. For verily I say unto you, that 
whosoever shall say to this mountain, Be thou removed 
and be thou cast into the sea, and shall not doubt in his 
hearty but shall believe that those things which he saith 
shall come to pass, he shall have whatsoever he saith. 
Wherefore I say unto you, what things soever ye 
desire when ye pray, believe that ye receive them, and 
ye shall have them." 

True faith is the gift of God ; and when it is given, it 
is just as certain that the result believed in will follow, 
as it is certain that God is true. So far as we have faith 
in God, we have a portion of the divine life, and, of 
course, a portion of the divine power. When the human 
soul is linked to God by faith, it is difficult to place a 
limit to its power, because it operates by moving the 
divine arm. All the miracles of Christ were by faith. 
It is not wonderful, therefore, that the Scriptures every- 
where ascribe so much power to it. 

Faith creates v/orlds, raises the dead, changes the 
hearty makes wise above human wisdom, renovates 
man's physical as well as his spiritual nature, " quenches 
the violence of fire" by rendering hurtful things unhurt- 
fill, "stops the mouths of lions" by reconciling the 
antagonisms and passions of the animal world, destroys 
the sting and the power of death, conquers Satan, unites 
the soul with God, gives everlasting life. 

6 



PART THIRD. 

1 IHE KNWLEDGE OP OOD, AND THE tMOX OP OOB AM 
HAN IB KNOWLEDGE. 
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CHAPTER I. 



ALL KNOWLEDGE NECESSARILY IN GOD. 



Qeaeral staiements. — All knowledge first exiaied in God ilone.— 
Proofs from Ihe naiare of knowledge. — Proofs fron the instn- 
meats of knowlnlge. — Of the inslmcts of uumal). — Qod the wal 
or ^ide of icuon bs well as of insliaet. — Of man's monl » 

sponsibiliiy. 

HiviNQ ascertained some of the more general priau* 
plea which are appUcable lo man's resloratlon, and to 
that intimate reunion with God which cannot fail sooner 
or later to become, more than any other, the absorbing 
topic of ihe moral world, we proceed now to the coa- 
sideration of the subject in other important particulars,— 
namely, union with God in knowledge, in love, in will, 
in providence, and in the great work of man's redemp- 
tion. 

2. God being the teoth and the all, all beings who 
are in the truth are developments from himself; — not 
merely being in harmony with him by agreement or 
convention, but flowing out from liim as from their 
•onrce of life, T^e tree that stands upright and bloom- 
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ing on the surface of the earth, derives its substance, its 
form, its beauty, from the earth where it grows ; but not 
more truly than every moral being, who is in the tnith 
and the right, derives whatever is true and right and 
good in him from God, who is the only good. The tree 
is not the same thing with the earth; — it bears a dis- 
tinct name and flourishes in a distinct form; — but the 
moment its root is separated from the great and rich 
bosom of its parent, it falls and withers and dies. So 
man is not God ; if he were so, he could not have been 
made in the image of God ; but tlie moment he is sun- ^ 
dered from tlie Infinite Parent, by separating the golden ^ 
link of faith, he too falls and dies. There is then no 
strength, no soundness in him. 

3. In endeavoring further to show how the true and 
y holy man exists in all things in divine miion, and that 

he has nothing, and that, from the nature of the case, he 
can have nothing, except what he has from God, we 
proceed now to the consideration of the knowledge of * ^ 
God| and the union of God and man in that respect 

And we begin with saying, that, in the first instance, 
all knowledge necessarily exists in God. It is true that 
knowledge can be predicated of man as well as of God ; 
it can be predicated of angels, and, in a greater or less 
degree, of all percipient beings. Of all such beings it is 
a necessary attribute. They all, in being percipient, not 
only actually possess more or less of knowledge, but they 
have their appropriate sphere of knowledge ; a field of 
inquiry suited to their position and faculties; often a 
very limited one, it is true, but always really and truly 
existing. This remark applies to knowledge in all its 
forms, instinctive, intuitive, and deductive. 

4. But^ in whateveif degree or in whatever form it 
exists, it is certain that it must first have existed in God 




before it could have existed in the creature. The very 
idea of God imphes that he has all knowledge; th^, 
nothiag exists, and nolliing can be conceived of, which is 
beyond the reach of his omniscience ; and that he knew 
all thai he now knows, or ever can know, in the beffin- 
ning. 

6. The nature of knowledge, also, indicating ^e 
divinity of its origin, shows that it must first have ex- 
isted in God, There can bo no knowledge without an 
object of Imowledge, without sometJiing known, without 
a thing or existence to which the knowledge corresponds. 
But everything which properly conies under the head of 
creation, everything which exists, or can exist, is, and 
must be, from God. But if all things are from God, then 
the conception or idea of all things must have first been 
in him. All things which are created, were brought into 
existence in entire correspondence with the conceptions, 
or intellectual models, which are eternal in ihe Godhead 
The forms of things can no more come by accident than 
the things themselves. Existences, in form as well as 
in fact, must be realizations of divine ideas. If, then, 
there can be no knowledge without objects of knowledge, 
and if all objects are formed in accordance with tlie 
knowledge of existence and form already existing in the 
Divine Mind, then all knowledge must have been in God 
in the begimiing. 

6. Again, all knowledge, which can now be regarded 
as existing in the creatures, and caii be predicated of 
them, must first have existed iu God, because he formed 
and sustains tlie instruments of their knowledge. Tha 
perceptive or cognitive powers, which tliey possess, xn 
derived from him. Me constituted them as the iustru- 
menls of deMite results; and, of course, must have, 
known the results before he established the instrumen- 
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tality. So that he not only made them for particular 
ends, knowing the ends for which he made them, but 
prescribed, also, in reference to those ends, the mode and 
the degree of their action. All knowledge, therefore, is 
in him, because there can be no subordinate instruments 
of knowledge which are not from him. 

7. Well is the question put in the well-known lan- 
guage of a popular English poet : — 

" Who taught the nations of the field and wood 
To »hun their poison, and to choose their food ? 
Prescient, the tides and tempests to withstand, 
Build on the Ti-ave, or arch beneath the sand ? 
Who made the spider parallels design, 
Sure as Be Moivre, without rule or line 1 
Who bade the stork, Columbus-like, explore 
Heavens not his own, and worlds unknown before ? " 

In the comparison of reason with instinct, we would 
not say with this ingenious writer : 

" In this 't is God directs ; — in that 't is nuin ;" 

but rather, in accordance with sound philosophy, as well 
as religion, ascribe both to God. 

8. It is delightful to contemplate the instincts of 
animals. If there is not a Power controlling and guid- 
ing these instincts, separate from and above the animal 
where they reside, then the animal occupies a place in 
the scale of being far higher than is generally estimated. 

Without hesitation would we subscribe to a sentunent 
to be found in the writings of the judicious mental 
philosopher. Dr. Reid. He is speaking of the wonderful 
skUl and mathematical accuracy of the bee, in forming 
the cells of a honey-comb. " Shall we ask here," he 
xemulcSi " who taught the bee the properties of solids, 

6* 
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and to resolve problems of maxima and minima t We 
need not say that bees know none of these ihhigs. They ■ 
work most geometrically, without any knowledge of 
geometry; somewhat like a child, who, by turning the 
handle of an organ, makes good music without any 
knowledge of mvisic. The art is not in the child, but in 
him who made the organ, In lilie manner, when a bee 
makes ils comb so geometrically, Ihe geometry is not in 
the bee, but in that great Geometriciau who made the 
bee, and made all things in number, weight and meas- 

9. So we may add in regard to man's reason. Man's L 
reason, in ils true and unpervcrled slate, does not soi 
much exist in man, as in thai great Architect of reason ( 
who made man. tiod, and God alone, gave it its poweia i 
of perception and comparison ; he establislicd its laws \ 
of action; he adjnsled the relation of its capacity and / 
its results; and it is by his presence and guidance thst \ 
it is sustained in all ils jnst moremenls. — ^ 

It is true llierc is a reason of which this cannot be i 
said;— »thnt reason which isvudirerAed, the reason of the 
fallen and the guilly. Bnl of the reason of truly hum- 
ble and holy men, the rcafoa of angels and nil holy 
beings, it can always be said wilh truth', it is God's 
reason, — God is ils life. 

10. We are not ignorant that this view, like soma 
others which have been and will be presented, involves 
the question of man's power and responsibdiiy. It will 
be said, perhaps, that man was made independent, that 
his reason is his own, and that he alone is responsible 
fox its exercise. We readily admit diat there is an 
important sense in which these expressions are true. 
But is there any better exercise of man's independence, 
than by acknowledging him who gave ill Does he 




alienate his responslbiiity by accepting aid from God ? 
The fad of his moral responsibility is fully secured by 
leaving it to his choice whether he will live and act 
with Gfod or without God. In making and acting upon 
that choice, — a choice which is constantly placed before 
him, — he fully sustains ihe rights of his moral position. 
But it should be remembered tiiat the very fact of choice 
implies, where things are thys placed in opposition to 
each other, that, if one choice is wise, the other will be 
unwise; if one choice is right, the other will be wrong. 

God made man, in order that, in the exercise of a free 
will, he might live in and from his Maker. This is the 
great truth of God and humanity. Accordingly, while 
man's free will gives him all that independence which 
is implied in the exercise of choice_. it does not neces- 
sarily give or imply the least alienation from God. 
Undoubledly he may undertake the management of his 
powers of perception and reasoning, if he chooses to do 
it, independently of God. But would it be a wise 
choice? — would it bo a riglit choice] — would it be a 
successful choice ) Does it follow, because God has said 
to man, — be independent if you clwose to be sO; — that 
he will make a choice so utterly unwise, so utterly de- 
structive and wrong] 

1 1. There is a difference between Uberty aod license. 
License is liberty itcejt/ioiis ; that is to say, wrong, per- 
verted. But liberty, in the true sense of the term, faith- 
ful to its divine instincts, always respects right and 
obligation, Accordingly, it claims, it asks, it receives, 
no exemption from God. It is very true that man, in 
the perverted exercise of his freedom, may choose to live 
without God. But will he, or can he, hve a divine life 
when thus separated from him ] Can he, in this state 
of alienation, possess what he ought always to possess, 
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an angelic nature, the spirit and life of Christ in his own 
soul 1 In taking his powers of knowledge out of God's 
control, he no longer has divine knowledge, and cannot 
have. If it be tnie that moral freedom, considered 
abstractly and with reference merely to possibilities of 
action, will allow us to take this course, it is equally 
certain that morality, the doing what is right and best to 
be done, will not allow it. On the contrary, what 
morality always requires us as moral agents to do in 
tfaia matter, is, to place our powers of knowledge in the 
divine keeping, It is there tliat they are both rightly and 
safely placed. It is impossible, in the nature of things, 
that any being but God should entirely keep human 
reason from error, and direct it aright. Man, without 
God to aid him, is sure to injure its powers, or to prevent 
its right application. So that God is, and of right ought 
to be, the God of all tnie and right reason, -j- 

12. We will only add, that any other view would 
place man below the brutes. If they have not moral 
freedom, it can at least be said of them that they do not 
violate God's order. God feeds them; and they are 
willing to be under' his care. God guides them, and 
they fulfil the ends of their being. A brute, imder God's ■ 
protection and guidance, is in a far better condition than j 
a man left to himself i j J i\ 
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CHAPTER II 



HOHAN KNOWLEDGE BiSED UPON THE DIVINE. 



God ihe tonacT and snstaioer of the insinunenEs of knowledge. — 
Doctrine of Mulebranche.^Eiplanalion-i upon it. — Necessity of 
dirine guidance iu ihe a^e of our cugoittve powers. — Distinction 
belveen Ifoowledge mid ibe Imlh. — fieference to the Scriptnrei. — 
CoDcladiiig remarks. 

All knowledge, as we have seen in the preceding 
chapter, is origioally in God. We proceed now to 
remark, further, that human knowledge is based upon 
the divine. In the Infinite Mind is the original fountain ; 
— a sea of knowledge, wide, deep, and forever full. 
And from it flow out tlie streams and rivulets of knowl- 
edge into all created minds. 

The view which thus connects human with divine 
knowledge, as streams arc connected with their original 
fountains, has already been anticipated in part. It has 
already been said that God formed, and that ho sustains, 
the instrumenls of knowledge, ihe various perceptive or 
cognitive powers, which exist in the human soul. But 
the subject remains to be presented in some additional 
aspects. 

2. It is a doclrinc of MaJebranche, a French philoso- 
pher of tlie seventeenth century, that we may -'see all 
things in God." Undoubtedly expressions of ibis kind 
are liable to be perverted. But if ihey merely mean, — 
the more we know of God, the more we know what is in 
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him, and what comes from him, — they convey a great 
truth. Certain it is, however, that we cannot see all 
things in God, while we ourselves are out of God. Our 
owa relations to God must first be properly adjusted. 
As perception depends not only upon the percepti\T 
power, but partly upon the position in which it is placed, 
we must be placed right before we can see right. Un- 
doubtedly, if we place ourselves in the divine centre, and 
let our minds run in the channel of the divine radiations, 
we shall see all things in the divine light. If God 
"glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees," he must 
have realized them in idea, before he realized them in 
creation. And if we see them in the outward manifes- 
tation, it is possible also to see them in the divine centre. 
The universe is nothing more, and can be nothing more, 
than the outward letter of the infinite thought ; the full- 
blown beauty of the central conception. The stars and 
the flowers were in the divine bosom before they were 
planted in the earth and the sky. 

And this truth is universal. It applies to everything 
which is created. It applies to outward natine. It 
applies to man. It applies to all the powers of man. 
They are all developments from God. 

3. But admitting this to be the case, and admitting, 
especially, that the instruments of our knowledge are all 
of divine origin, the question still remains, — in what 
way shall we rightly and successfully apply themi They 
come from God. Can they be sustained, and operate 
rightly, without him? 

If it be said that we can properly and successfully 
ginde them by means of our own knowledge, the inquiry 
still remains, — what are the instruments, and what arc 
tlie sources of knowledge back of them, by which such 
guidance is thus secured 1 Guidance implies a guiding 
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power. A guiding power implies perception. But what, 
and where, is that higher perceptive power in man, 
which thus enables him to guide his faculties 1 Look 
for it carefully, — scrutinize the secret places of ihe intel- 
lect, — and you cannot find it, except in God himself, 
present and operating in the intellect. 

Wo can come to no conclusion ; we find ourselves 
reasoning coniinually in a circle, except on the supposi- 
tion that God, in the person of the Holy Ghost, and as 
the spiritual administrator of the soul, continues to be 
present with, and lo guide, the powers which he at first 
created. When left to themselves, or when guided by 
any supposed power in man separate from God, they 
rush continually into error. 

4. The truth is, that any action of man's faculties, 
withoitl the presence and inspiration of the mighty 
master of the mind who made them, is not guidance, 
but merely action. If man is in harmony with his 
Maker, he is in harmony wjih all moral tniths and rela- 
tions, and his faculties, under such circumstances, cannot 
fail to be rightly guided. Being in harmony with their 
Maker, their Maker becomes their life. If man is out of 
harmony with God, and just in proportion as this is the 
case, his facullies are not guided. They may be said to 
act, and it is action only. Sometimes Ihe action is 
violent. There is the action of impulse, the action of 
sellisli passion, the action of contradiction and strife; but 
there is no true gvulaiire. The rightful authority, the 
authority which would carry them lo their true goal, is 
in abeyance. Like another Phaeton, man has seized the 
reins of this chariot of fire ; but the steeds know that it 
is not the hand of the true Apollo, and, phrenzied in the Cv] 
want of that mastership which they need, they rush 
wildly on to destruction. 
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6. Id further support of the general doctrine, that all 
knowledge is in God, and that human kuowiectge is 
based upon the divine, we riiay very justly make a dis- 
tinction, which is applicable in some cases at least, 
between knowledge and the truth; — meaning by the 
term truth, cnmphtc or perfected knoichdgn. And iu Ihil 
sense, whatever amount of knowledge man has, God 
alone has the tkuth. From no other source can the truth 
come. It is impossible that man should have it, unless 
he has it from God. Truth, in ihc fragmentary form of 
parts, in which form it is communicated to all created 
beings, can never be known as truth, and authenticated 
as such, except by some being who knows it as a whole, 
and knows it as it really is, and is, therefore, in a situa- 
tion to communicate it in parts. To ns it must come in 
fragments, because our minds are not broad enough and 
deep enough to receive it in any other way. And this 
being the case, we can have no assurance that it is the 
truth, except so far as it comes from God. 

6. A man, for instance, performs a certain act. He 
knows what is done, so far as the present action js con- 
cerned. But not knowing the relations and ultimate 
effects of the action, his knowledge is imperfect. He 
camiol be said to have the truth in the case, certaiolf 
not the ensential or absolulc truth, because that action, 
of which he seems to have a full knowledge, may afiect, 
favorably or unfavorably, the interests and happiness 
of thousands of beings, and for generations to com& 
And of this he docs not even pretend lo know. It i> 
impossible, therefore, that we should lake a single step 
with certainty and safety, however mconslderable it may 
seem to be, except so far as we take God as our guide. 

7. Such are the views of enlightened reason on thil 
subject. The Scriptures, also, are abundantly explicit. 
They everywhere assert, either expressly or by Implicft- 
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don, that man needs, and that he must have, a divine 
guidance. Withoiit sucli guidance men do not under- 
stand, they have not a correct appreciation, even of that 
which is directly before them. Without the divine light 
placed in the centre, it will always be true, as is said of 
them in Matthew and iii Isaiah, that '-by hearing they 
shall hear, and shall not understand; and seeing they 
shall see, and shall not perceive.''* During forty years 
the miracles of God were peiformed in tlie wilderness, 
miracles of the most wonderful nature; but there was 
no correct appreciation of liiem, merely because there 
was an absence of Cod's light in the soul, a want of the 
divine eye in Hie centre. Hence that remarkable pas- 
sage in Deuteronomy: "And Moses called unto all 
Israel, and said unto ihem, Ve have seen all that the 
Lord did before your eyes in the land of Egypt unto 
Pharaoh, and uoto all Ins s<TVanls, and unto all his 
land ; the great temptations whicii thine eyes have seen, 
tlie signs, and those great miracles; yet the Lord hath 
tiot ^ieen you a /learl to perceive, and eyes to see, and 
ears to hear, unto this day.'' 

8. Looking, therefore, at the subject in various points 
of view, we come to the coticlusion, first, that all 
knowledge exists necessarily in God; secondly, that 
human knowledge, so far as it can be called the truth, 
or true knowledge, is based upon tlie divine. The fact 
is, thai we can no more dissociate ourselves from God 
in the matter of knowledge, (understanding by the terra, 
trtie knowledge or the truth,) than we can in that of 
physical existence. God did not create the body, which 
is the inferior and less difficult work, and leave the mind 
to create itself. And, on the olher hand, man can no 
more create bis mental nature than he can create his -■ 

•Mail. 13: H. -^ " 
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physical nature. He can no more create the attributes 
of his mental nature, its powers or faculties, than he can 
6ieate those of his physical nature. And if, in the eser- 
cise of the moral freedom with which he is endowed, 
he may make the effort, independently of God, to sustain 
them in their right exercise, the endeavor, however sin- 
cerely it may be made, will be found to be ineffectual. 
He wilt necessarily fail in all such efforts, because, in ^^ 
substituting the finite for the infinite, in resting upon ^ 
himself instead of God, he has chosen means that are 
wholly inadequate to the restUt. The Saviour himself 
Bays, "I have not spoken of myself, [that is to say, by 
any source of knowledge or wisdom m myself,] but the 
Father which sent me, he gave me a commandment, 
what I should say, and what I should speak," Septr 
rate from God, therefore, we are separate from the truth. 

9. How wise, then, is the man, who, adopting these 
great principles, renouuccs his own wisdom as vain, and 
seeks the true wisdom in God alone ! The truth, or 
perfection, of man is realized, when, by his own volun- 
tary consent, he has God in him as the central principle, 
not more tndy of his physical than of his mental nature. 
He neither alienates nor violates his moral freedom by J 
accepting God as his teacher. On the contrary, it is 
then, and then only, that he realizes the consummatioD 
of his liberty. 

10. O Thou, who art the Truth, because thou hast 
all knowledge in thyself, and understandest all things 
in the end as well as in the begimiing, guide us into the 
truth, that " the Inith may make us free I'' We havt 
eyes, but without thee we see not; — we have ears, 
but without thee we hear not. "Incline our ears 10 
wisdom, and apply our hearts to understanding."* 

• Pr«v. 2 : 2. 
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CHAEACTEBISTTCS OF THE KNOWLI-DCE WHICH 

Tie ilivmc anlhorship of bnowleit^ nol lielcrmincd by ihe character 
at iHobjeei, — llluainilioiia. — Knnwlerige from God suacppiible of 

erary luielf of form Knowledge from God, n gift. — Is alo-ajs 

in bumiooy niib exuiiing pruvidences. — It cliangcs iis object, but 
Ofver wuiders frnm iis anihof. —Concluding remarks. 



It will be Uie objecl ol' this chapler to indicate some 
of the marks, or trails, that characterize the knowledge 
which is from God. 

The first remark, i» regard to the knowledge which 
may properly be ascribed to Cod as ils author, iB,'that its 
divine authorship is not necessarily determined by the 
character of the object, whatever it may be, to which 
such knowledge relates. God, for instance, may be an 
object of knowledge ; but it does not follow, that to have 
knowledge of Ij'od is the same thing as to have knowl- 
edge from God. The unbelieving philosopher, who 
explores the laws of nature, sometimes elevates his 
thoughts from the thing made lo Ihe Maker ; but it can- 
not be said of him, certainly not in the proper and full 
sense of the terras, lliat he is a man lati^kl of God. 
On the contrary, Jt is of this class of persons that the 

istle Paul speaks, when he says, they know God 

ihoiit glorifying him as God. 
' Many persons have on intimate knowledge of the 
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Bible in many respects, lliey are acquainted with iti 
geography, its history, its poetry, its doctrines; — so 
much so as to be in advance, in these particulars, of 
many devout Christians. But when we consider their 
unbelief, their immoralities, their practical disregard of 
the knowledge which they possess, we cannot with j»o- 
priety speak of them as subjects of a divine teaching. 
The knowledge which they have is fr&m themsdvei, 
and therefore is mixed with many errors, and often leads 
to the most unhappy results. The Pharisees, who were 
intimately acquainted with the writings of tlie Old Tes- 
tament, and had a personal knowledge of the Saviour, 
seem to be an illustration of these remarks. 

2. A second remark is, that divine knowledge, or that 
knowledge which is to be ascribed to God as its author, 
is susceptible of every possible variety of form. This 
remark seems naturally to follow from what has already 
been said. As the divine authorship of knowledge does 
not de]jend upon its objects, it follows that the knowl- 
edge which is from God is not limited to any particular 
class of objects, but is, or may be, knowledge upon all 
possible topics; upon things merely prudential; upon 
things of a moral or religious nature ; upon all matters 
and things, whatever, which can possibly be the subjects 
of human thought. The thoughts, therefore, which God 
gives, are not necessarily thoughts of himself, nor of 
Christ, nor of the Holy Ghost, nor of heaven, nor of any 
particular person or theme mentioned in the Bible, how- 
ever interesting or sacred they may be supposed to be. 
A man in a right frame of mind may erect a house, or 
may lay out and cultivate his fields, or may build and 
send abroad his ship upon the ocean, and he may say 
with propriety, (and, indeed, ought always to be able to 
say so,) that, in doing these things, or any other things, 
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he is called to do, he is taught of God, It is God's pre- 
rogative and delight to originate and direct a man's 
thoughts in affairs of every day's concern, in the prac* 
tice of his particular trade or calling, in the matter of his 
farm and merchandise, as well as in other things. As 
there is no object of thought in the whole universe which 
makes the thought itself either good or evil, so the prin- 
ciple of thought, subject only to a divine guidance, is 
left free to range everywhere, and to select and to delight 
itself in everything which can be thought of. 

3. With these negative remarks, that the divine 
authorship of thoughts does not depend upon the objects 
to which they relate, and, also, that it Js not limited to 
any particular class of objects, we proceed to say affirm- 
atively, that the thoughts which are from God, just so 
fjBir as they have a divine origin, are characterized by 
the fact that they are a gift rather than an acquisition ; 
— something originated from the Divine Mifid, although 
it may and does have an inward and personal develop- 
ment The man who is taught of God will be inwardly 
conscious, without ceasing to be conscious of his personal 
activity and responsibility, or at least will have an 
inward and firm conviction, that he is the subject of 
communications whicli are not from himself. And as 
the result of these interior intimations, he will feel 
authorized in saying, as Christians in all ages have 
done, *' God hath given me understanding.'' 

" We have received," says the apostle Paul, "not the 
spirit which is of the world, but the spirit which is of 
God, that we might know the things that are freely 
given io us of God; which things also we speak, not in 
the words which man's wisdom teacheth, but which the 
Holy Ghost teacheth.'' 1 Cor. 2: 12, 13. In a very 
remarkable passage, which is worthy of the most serious 
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consideration, the blessed Saviour himself says, '-And 
ye shall be brought before governors and kings for my 
sake, for a testimony against them and the Qentiks. 
But when they delirer you up, take no thoagfat how or 
what ye shall speak, for it shall be given fou in that 
same hour what ye shall speak. For it is not ye that 
speak, but the Spirit of your Father which 3peaJketh in 
you" 

4. It may be remarked, again, that the knowledge 
which is of divine origin is characterized, in the second 
place, by always being in harmony with existing provi- 
dences ; that is to say; it will be found appropriate to 
the incidents of time, place, and circumstances. 

God, being perfect, is always in harmony with him- • 
self. His acts arc not discordant. If God originates 
thoughts in a man, he will always make them in keep- 
ing with the time, the place, and situation. The holy 
man, having his thoughts from God. although he thinks 
on a great variety of subjects, thinks just what he ought 
to think. He thinks of eternity or of time, of God or of 
the creatures of God, of himself or of his neighbor; and 
he thinks of each in the appropriate lime and degree of 
thinking. And the thoughts which he bestows on what 
arc sometimes called worldly objects, coming as they do 
from God, are not loss a<^ceptable to him from whom 
they came, than llie apparently but not really more 
religious thoughts which he has in a place of worship. 

6. Another, and third, characteristic of the knowledge 
which originates from God, is. that the thoughts which 
God imparts can never be said to wander from himself. 
It is true that they often change their objects; but the 
fact of a change of object docs not necessarily imply an 
alienation or change of authorship. Varying with the 
character of the person who is tlie subject of them, and 
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with the situations in which he is placed, they d 
theraselres very much, and attach themselves to a multi- 
tude of objects; but so long as it can be said of them 
that they come from God. it can also be said that ihey 
carry God with them wherever they go. They never 
wander from God. True to their centre of origin, Ihey 
bear upon their wings, in their widest and most eccentric 
flights, the light and love of Ihe Divinity. Like the bee 
that lights upon flowers of every form and hue. they find 
the honey of God's presence everywhere. 

This is an important view to persona whose shattered 
nerves embarrass and weaken their mental action, or 
whose imaginations, naturally active and vivid, are not 
perfectly under the control of the will. Whether it be 
owing to too great strength or loo great weakness, God 
will never condemn them for the direction which their 
thoughts take, so long as he is allowed to go with them. 

6. We conclude this topic with one remark more, 'j 
God, as the giver of ihoiighi, acts as a sovereign. He 
not only inspires and guides mental action in those who / 
have fully given themselves to him, but he sometimes 
represses it. A God equally in the light and the dark- ' 
ness, he gives and he withho!dt> asJie thinks best. Nor ■■ 
should this cause us any dissniisfaciion. A view of a ■ 
thing which gives ns only very imperfect knowledge, ^ 
if it comes from God. is belter ihnn perfected knowledge 
which comes from any oihcr source. It is sometimes 
well for us to be ignorant, iu order that, having a sense j 
of our ignorance, we may appreciate more fully the 
source of true wisdom. The ignorance of the iiitellect,- 
when it is properly understood, can hardly fail to teach a | 
valuable lesson of humility to the dispositions. Faith, 
also, which is excluded by perfect knowledge, may be , 
taught in the Same way. And whenever and wherever 
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it can be said of a man that be is taugbt of God, it can 
also be said that he is a humble and believing man. 

'' If any man among you seemeth to be wise in this 
world," says the apostle, '' let him become a fwA^ that 
he may be wise." 1 Cor. 3 : 18. " The weapons of 
our warfare," he says, in another passage, ''are not 
carnal, but mighty, through God, to the pulling down of 
strong holds, casting down imagiruUionSj and every 
high thing that exalteth itself against the knowledge of 
God, and bringing into captivity every thought to the 
obedience of Christ." 



CHAPTER IV. 



ON THE OBADEJAL DEVELOP)! l^NT OF DIVINE KNOWLEDGE. 

Th(r kncnrledge of God alvays the same. ^ Communicaled id men in 
fraginenia or pans, and at successive periods of Liine. — The diTine 
commaoication always modified by changes of circn instance;. — Of 
the irutha appropriate 10 particular periixisof Jiistory. — L'jibered in 
hy oppropnoie preparations. — lUustnlions. — The coming of Christ. 

All knowledge is in GotI, wilhoitt addition and with- 
out change. His knowledge, as we have been enabled 
to see in the remarks of the preceding chapters, is not 
knowledge by acquisition, bill knowledge by nature. 
As knowledge exists in God by nature, it exists there 
wiiliout beginning and without end, and is as full and 
permanent as ihe divine existence is; — embracing and 
absorbing in ils infinity all other forms and degrees of 
knowledge. God never knew more, and never knew 
less, and never knew otherwise, than he now does. 

When, ilieref'ore, we propose to speak of the gradual 
development of the divine knowledge, which is the 
subject of the present chapter, we do not mean the grad- 
ual developniem of God's knowledge to himself, but to 
his cr^alurea. 

3. It is hardly necessary to say, that the creatures 
of God, however exalted they may be, are unable, from 
a want of mental capacity, lo receive all the knowledge 
which God has. They can be the recipients of the 
divine knowledge only in part ; and such is the constitu- 
tion of created minds, that they receive the knowledge 
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which they have, not simultaneously, but in successive 
periods of time, and generally in small portions. And 
thus every moment, always commissioned with its ap- 
propriate message, reveals something new; furnishing, 
as it passes by, a new channel of communication, a new 
opening between the divine mind and created minds. 
And in this way God is revealed to uS; if we are in a 
situation to understand and receive him, momerU bjf ^ 
moment. He refreshes us with the daily and continual 
bread of knowledge. 

3. Ordinarily this knowledge is particular, and has 
relation to our own persons, and our own affairs; 
but it always comes to us with the freshness of a new 
communication, because it is alwnys modified by the 
circumstances of the existing moment. The bright or 
clouded sky of to-day is not the sky of yesterday. The 
man of to-day is not the same man, nor surroujided by 
the same influences, nor the subject of the same provi- 
dences, as the man of yesterday. There are forms or 
modificationsof knowledge, appropriate to the conditions 
of youlli and age, of poverty and riches, of subjection 
and government, and of other conditions, which are mod- 
ified by the changes of each passing hour. The knowl- 
edge, therefore, which is appropriate and necessary now, 
could not have been equally appropriate and necessary 
in any antecedent period. It comes, therefore, with the 
attribute of novelty ; and as il is necessary in order to 
the fulfilment of duty, it is always acceptable and 
refreshing lo the consecrated and pious soul. 

4. But God develops truth, which is appropriate to 
commimities and nations, as well as to individuals. 
Some of the general inilhs, which are held in the keep- 
ing of divine wisdom, are especially appropriate, in the 
view of that wisdom, to particular periods in the history 
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of the world. The truth, both that which is particular 
and that which is general, though eternal by generation, 
has it5 announcement, its birth, in lime. So tlmt knowl- 
edge, as well as everything else, has its providence. 
The Saviour himself said to his disciples on a certain 
occasion: "I have many things to say unto yon, but 
ye cajinot bear them now.' The wisdom of Providence 
appreciates not only the thing to be done, but the time 
of doing it; not only the truth to be communicated, but 
the position of those who are to hear and to receive it. 
The announcement lo the patriarchs, which confirmed 
the forbearance and goodness of God, inspired hope. 
"In thy seed," said God to Abraham, "shall all the 
nations of the earth be blessed ; because thou hast obeyed 
my voice." The declarations of the law of Sinai, re- 
vealed in the terrible emblems of thunder and fire, dis» 
closed the height from which men had fallen, in showing 
the purity and greatness of the God against whom they 
had rebelled. And thus, from time to time, there have 
been developments of the divine thought and the divine 
purpose, suited to the existing condition of things, and 
the gradually fulfilling destinies of humanity. 

5. ll is not enough to say, that every great moral 
truth has its appropriate time, as well as its appropriate 
character. It will be found, also, that every such truth, 
(and the same may be said of every great political and 
scientific truth,) will be ushered in by preparations and 
instrumentalities which are especially suited lo it. And 
this is so much the case, that the truth cannot possibly 
come, at least it cannot possibly be received and appre- 
ciated as truth, independently of such preparations. It 
was necessary that civilization should advance to a cer- 
tain degree, before the Athenians were prepared to 
leceiTe and to carry out the truth involved in the institu- 
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lions of Solon. But as sooHj ui the course of Providence, 
as the preparations were completed, God constituted and 
sent forth the thought, if we may so express it, that is 
to say, the leg'tslath-e mind, that was appropriate to the 
time and the mission. Whether the Cireciau legislator 
knew and recognized himself as the subject of a divine 
instrumentality, or, being gifted with the possessions of 
wisdom, was ignorant of the Ciod who gave and directed 
them, makes no difference as to the fact. And thus God 
has his forerunners, and his preparations, aud his instru- 
ments, not only in legislation, but in science, in morals, 
in everything. 

6. Romulus, the founder of the Roman state, was 
not an inhabitant of Judea, but was born in a regioa 
very remote, and at that time entirely unknown to the 
Jews. But it was necessary that Romulus, who sus- 
tained relations unknown to himself, should make his 
appearance in the world, that he should have his birth 
on the banks of the Tiber, aud that he should accom- 
plish his work as the author of new and important 
institutions, before Clirist came. The Roman empire, 
which dates from the grandson of Numilor, was estab- 
lished, and extended its arms over tlie world, and brought 
all nations into one, in order to furnish a suitable oppor- 
tunity for the entrance of truth into the world, in the 
person of the Prince of peace, 

T. In the fulness of lime the Sou of God came. Bui 
he did not and could not come until all the requisite 
preparations were ful^lled. As Jesus came in his apprtH 
priate time, so he came with his appropriate mission. 
The messages of patriarchs and prophets, aud of wiaQ 
men, in various ages of the world, according to the light 
which had been given to them, had been communicatea 
to the world. But the imperfect revelation of those who 
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had ^ne before \vas made clearer, aad established with 
slroiiger confirmaliODs at the coming of Christ, 

"God, who at sundry times, and in divers manners, 
spalie in time past unto the fathers by tlie prophets, 
hath in these last days spoken unto us by his Son."* 
God had a revelation of truth, which neither the circum- 
stances of the earlier times, nor the imperfections of the 
earlier teachers, allowed to be made before. When the 
time came, the truth was made known. But it is to be 
remarked Airtlier, that in a world of error the truth can- 
not come into full development without a struggle. 
Those, therefore, who announce and illustrate the truth, 
are necessarily called to endure trials. Accotdingly, 
Christ was a sufferer, as well as a teacher. Perhaps we 
ought to say, in view of the circumstances of his life, 
that he taught in suffering, and 6y suffering. Certain it 
is, that his message, which was spoken in tears, and 
sometimes in agony, was at last written in blood. In 
those sublime words, uttered upon tlie cross, it is 
7INISHBD, men learned the memorable, the overwhelming 
truth, of a redemption completed. 

8. In the teachings of the Saviour and his followers, 
uttered on various occasions, we have many important 
truths, not fully understood at the time when uttered, 
and perhaps not felly understood now, but which will be 
comprehended when lighted up by Providence, and when 
seen in the renewed and adetiualo preparation of the 
human mind. One of the great aunounccments to which 
we refer, is the truth of universal brolberhood, involving 
the cessation of war, and the restoration of universal 
peace. This is a truth which may be said to he written 
io letters of hght on the pages of the Gospel ; but itie 
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human mind, being thrown out of its true position by 
sin, has not been able to receive it until very lately. A 
century or more since, the doctrines of universal peace 
were proposed and illustrated in Europe, by Castel de 
St Pierre, a learned French ecclesiastic; but were 
received with incredulity, and very much as if he were 
preaching a dream. They have been propounded again 
within a few years, and after the experience of an addi- 
tional century of fighting and deslructiou. They now 
everywhere meet with a respectful hearing. It is the 
same in other instances. There ore other practical 
truths, — truths originating in the divine mind, and 
flowing from God to man through the mind of Christ, — 
which have received a new development, and which 
the providence of God is holding up for a new and gai- 
eral reception in the present age ; — the religion of Christ 
in its simplicily, the reign of the Holy Ghost, the rela- 
tion of temperance to happiness, the universality of civil 
freedom, the rights of moral and religious belief, universal 
education, and in every heart a living and triumphant 
holiness, modelled on that of the Saviour. 

9. God is moving on the troubled waters. It waa 
thus in ihe beginning. There was a time when the 
beauty of nature was an idea, undeveloped and unreal- 
ized. Light existed in God, "but darkness was on the 
face of the deep." No sun was then, no star, no swelling 
and teeming earth, "The earth was without form and 
void;" but when the time came for the realization of Ihe 
truth and beauty of the divine idea in material forms, 
then "the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters." The confusion of chaos stood rebuked; the 
light shone; the waters subsided to their place; tba 
blooming earth appeared. 

At this moment, at this eventful hour in the history 
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of eternal wisdom, the Spirit of the same creating God 
is secretly, but powerfully, moving on the troubled and 
chaotic ocean of humanity. The chaos, which is pre- 
sented before us on every side, is wider, and deeper, and 
darker, than that of primitive nature, because it is the 
terrible chaos of moral rebellion. But here, loo, the 
Spirit of God will be conqueror. He, who separated the 
contending elements of nature, and recombiucd them 
into forms of wisdom and lovehncss, will not be baffled 
in tiia great attempt to erect and consolidate "Uie king- 
n oC God," out of the confusions of a fallen nature. 



CHAPTER V. 



OS THE UNION OF OOD AND MSN 



I KNOWLEDGE. 



Limitations of the general sialcment. — Union in knowledge involna 
three things, namely, union in the motive, itie object, and the Moroa 
or knowledge. — Resalts and encouragements aiiending ihe nntoii 
of God and man in these respects. 

The result of Clirist's coming iiiltf Ihe world, and of 
the sanclifying power which is commiuiicateii through 
him, will be to restore man lo harmony with God in all 
parts of his nature. Iii an important sense it will be 
found true that man atid God, who have been greatly 
separated in tliis as well as in other respects, will at last 
he united again in kuowledge. 

It should be remarked, however, thai, when we speak 
of the union of human with divine knowledge, we do not 
mean to say that our knowledge, under the most favor- 
able circumstances, will he as extensive as the divine 
knowledge, which would be impossible; nor that we 
shall be likely in the present life, (certainly not in the 
present period of the world,) to see the facts aud relations 
of things wiih a divine distinctness of vision. This 
would be inconsistent with that injured and imperfect 
instrumeutaiity of perception which is found in our dis- 
eased and dying bodies, [tut being united with God in 
knowledge, we shall see and know truly, though it may 
not be lo a great extent. We shall know as God knows, 
and entirely in h&rmony with him, so far as he thinks It- 
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best for us to know. Our wisdom will have its basis in 
his, and will rest upon his, in such a way as to constitute 
true wisdom. 

With these explanatory remarks in view, we proceed 
to say, thai the union of Uod nnd man in knowledge 
involves three things: — first, an union of desire or 
motive iu seeking knowledge ; secondly, an unity or 
oneness in the object of knowledge; and, thirdly, an 
unity in the source of knowledge. 

First, there must be an union of desire or motive in 
seeking knowledge. The motive in which God conde- 
scends to unite, is a motive free from everything that is 
the opposite of God. ll is a motive without private 
ends, without selfishness in any of its aims, a motive 
which harmonizes with God's character, with God's 
purposes, with God's glory. Il was a motive thus pure 
and elevated; which always influenced him who came 
into the world to be the leader and guide of men. " My 
judgment," says the Saviour, "is just, because I seek not 
miite oitn irill, but the tp til of I he Father which hath sent 
«w." John 6: 30. 

To seek the willof our heavenly Father, is to act, in all 
cases of action, without party prejudices, without private 
interests, without the violence of passion; but always with 
a sincere regard to the divine purposes. In this state of 
mind, which is most suitable for the constant presence 
and operations of the Holy Spirit, we may hope to be 
guided into the truth. It would be difficult to describe 
how easily and beautifully the light of true knowledge 
enters into the mind of one who is thus free from any 
influences except such as come from a regard to the 
will of God. We cannot then be easily separate from 
the truth, because we harmonize, in such an important 
raspeci, with a mind that lives in the truth. 
8* 
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2. la the second place, the union of God and man in 
knowledge implies the fact of an unity or oneness in the 
object of knowledge. That is to say, the object must be 
not one of our own choice, but of God's choice. And it 
may be added, here, that the object which God chooses 
and presenis lo the hnman mind for its consideration, is 
that object, whatever it may be, which entirely hanno- 
nizes with the existing state of things. The facts and 
relations of things are so ordered under the divine admin- 
istration, that at each successive moment some things 
are more important to be known, and more appropriala 
to be known than anything else. God, as the true 
revealer of what now is and of what is to be hereafter, 
will help lis to know only what he thinks ought to be 
known. He will not help us in the knowledge of those 
things which, considered os the objects of knowledge, 
may be regarded as inconsistent with ihe proprieties and 
wants of the present lime and place, and of ihe existing 
situation of things. He will nol help us in the knowl- 
edge of those things which, without a regard to the ap- 
propriateness of what now is, are sought merely to 
gratify a selfish curiosity. In all such inquiries, where 
we selfishly choose our own object instead of adopting 
and receiving the object which God presents, the human 
and divine mind are out of harmony. 

On the contrary, when we seek to know only what 
God would have us know, which is always done when 
our minds perfe<!lly harmonize with the intimations 
of Providence, then the object of knowledge becomes one 
and the same to him who imparls knowledge and to htm 
who receives it ; and God and man are in imion. 

3. And this view, it may he properly added, is the 
more interesting and the more practically important, 
because it so fully recognizes God as the judge of what is 
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proper or not proper lo be knowa. Sovereign here as in 
other things, he not only retains the right and the power 
of communicalirig knowledge, hut of comimuiicating 
what, in his own jndgmeni, he sees lo be hebt- It is 
obrionsly not possible for him to communicate all knowl- 
edge lo a limited mind, that can receive it only in parts. 
Adjusting, rherefore, what he imparts not on[^ to the 
capacity of the recipient but to the attendant circum- 
stances, he gives lierc a lillle and there a little : casting 
brightness around the skirts of ihc clonds which over- 
hang lis, mingling light with darkness and darkness 
with light, so that those who walk iu some things in the 
day of open vision, may still be said in other things to 
walk in "the nigltt offa'Uky 

A. Again, we may properly speak of the union oi God 
and man tii knowledge, when there is an unity in the 
source of knowledge. There is and can be but one true 
source of knowledge. Man, who possesses only what is 
given biiQr is imable to originate knowledge from him- 
self. He can have no true knowledge, no true wisdom, 
but that which comes from a divine source. 

The great Author of his powers, it is true, has given 
liini instruments of perception, comparison, and reason- 
ing, with which he can apply to the original fountain or 
ocean of truth, which exists in God himself. Through 
these instruments knowledge is conveyed from the source 
to the recipient. And it is not more true that the help- 
less infant derives its nourishment from the bosom of its 
mother, than thai the soul, which is in full union with 
God, receives the milrimenl of knowledge from God. 
All that such an one has to do, in securing tliis result, is 
to pray thai God will direct the instruments he has 
made; — believing that he will do so in behalf of the 
souls who have given themselves fully to him, and who 
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have faith. God will iiol do this for the soul which has 
not laid itself upon his altar. Give thyself to God, there* 
fore, without reserve, and in the exercise of a childlike 
confidence, and he, who has promised to teach men, will 
not fail to impart true wisdom. 

5. It is in this state of things, — the state in which man 
is imited with God in wisdom, — that we find the truth of 
that interesting passage of Scripture, " The secret of the 
Lord is with them that fear him, and he will show them 
his covenants."* No longer a God afar off, he assumes 
a position of friendship and intimacy, and converses 
with them, as it were, face to face. By secret intima- 
tions, which are not the less true for being silent, he 
explains the doctrines of righteousness, and shows the 
signs of his coming. 

6, And, we may properly add, it is in this state of 
things that we find one great ground of encouragement 
and hope, Knowledge is power even on human princi- 
ples, and when it is infused more or less with human 
error. Whal, then, shall be the power of God's people, 
when il shall be said of Ihem, in the language of the 
prophets and of Ihe Saviour, ^'And they shall be all 
tavgltt of flitfl"?^ '■] will give you a mouth and 
wisdom," says Ihc Saviour in another place, " which all 
your adversaries shall not be able to gainsay nor re- 
sist. "J True it is that the voice of mere human wisdom, 
when assuming an adverse position, has but little power 
against the voice of God speaking from a holy heart. 
And when the heart of the church shall become holy, so 
that the voice of the cimrch shall be synonymous with a 
declaration from the God of the church, then shall the 
deaf hear and the unbelieving be convinced. 
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OH, SEND ONE RAY INTO MY SIGHTLESS BALL. 

Oh, send one ray inio my sightless bell, 
Transmit one beam into my darkened heart ! 
On Ihce, Almighly God, on thee I call, 
Incline ih'y listening ear, tliine aid impart ! 
In vaiu the natural sun his beam* doth yield, 
. la vain the moon illumes the liclJs of air; 
* The eye-«iglil of my soul is quenched and sealed, 
^And what is other light if shades ara there? 
;yond the sun and moon I lift my gaze, 

ind thy throne a. purer light is spread, 
SThere seraphs fill thi?ir urns from that bright blaze, 
FAnd angels' souls with holy fires are fed. 
rOh, send from that pure fount one quickening ray, 
)kAnd change these inward shades to bright and glorious dny! 
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PART FOURTH. • 

ON THE LOVE OF -GOD, AND THE UNION OF GOD AND MAN 

INLOYR 



CHAPTER I. 

ON THE NATURE OP PURE OR HOLY LOVE, 

Lore has a nature of its own. — No love without an object of lore. — 
Its nature is to seek its object without a view to reward. — Existence 
the object of pure love. — Its attractive power. — Pure or holjr lore 
illustrated in the Saviour. — All holy beings have this love. 

Union with God in knowledge is preparatory to union 
with him in love. In the order of nature, knowledge is 
first in time ; but love has the preeminence in excellence. 
As it is a principle nearer the centre of the soul, it attracts 
and concentrates in itself, if we may so express it, more 
of the soul's life. We proceed now to the consideration 
of this great principle. 

Love, like everything else, has its own nature. Not 
identical with any other affection, and not explainable 
by the laws which are appropriate to any other affec- 
tion, it stands by itself, in its own entity, in its own 
attributes and form. And being thus separate from 
every other affection, there is something true of it, which 
is not true of anything else. It is, therefore, a legit- 
imate subject of analysis and description. 
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2- It is hardly necessary to say, in offering some 
explanations on this subject, that love always has an 
object. Love, without an object of love, would be incon- 
ceivable. It would be as difficult to conceive of such 
love, as it would be to conceive of an act of memory 
without something remembered, or of an act of percep- 
tion without something perceived. And it is proper to 
add, that this object, although it does not necessarily 
exclude a regard to a person's own interests, is generally 
found in interests which are beyond and out of ourselves. 
Hence it is a common remark, that true or pure love is 
»e//'-forgetting, 

3. Again, it is one of the traits of love, that it does not 
remain quiescent in him who is the subject of it, but has 
a tendency (a tendency which is inherent, and consti- 
tutes a pan of its nature) to move or flow out to its 
object, whatever that object may be. It is the object 
which indicates the channel in which it must flow, and 
which constitutes, also, the termination of its movement. 
Summoned into being by its appropriate object, it exists 
without eflTort; and, flowing in the channel which truth 
and nature have marked out for it, it asks no reward. 
If it expected or asked for anything, which might prop- 
erly be denominated the recompense or reward of its 
own existence, it would cease to be love. And accord- 
ingly, if it be required lo give a reason for its existence, 
(separate from that of reward, which it does not recog- 
nize as a reason,) it can only say, it loves because it 
caimot help it, or because it has a nature which makes 
it love. But such an answer, if it fails to announce a 
remson, at least announces a fact; a fact, which, if 
reason fails to prove, it also fails lo annul. No one asks 
why the sun shines when it is above the horizon. And 
the light of love, like the light of the natural sun, when- 
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ever the appropriale occasion is furnished, shines by 
spontaaeous diti'usion. Love, iherefuie, is not a thing 
which rests upon something else, and which can be ana- 
lyzed into antecedent elements; but is rather a life, a 
permanence, something essential, something which exists 
by itseif, and docs not rest on any other basis. And 
thus, betjig a life or nature, it acts itself out as a nature, 
without thinking or asking whj it does it ; — just as a 
man breathes, or thinks, or remembers, or imagines, 
without reflecting or asking why he does it. 

4, We have already said that love necessarily has its 
object. The object of pure love (and we regard this as 
an important remark) is eTtslence; all percipient and 
sentient existence whatever. So that love, iu distinction 
from every appearance and modification of affection 
which is not true or pure love, may be dcfmed to be a 
desire for ihe good or happiness of everything which exists. 
And, in accordance with this view, everything which 
has a being, from the highest lo the lowest, whatever its 
position, wliatever its character, the whole infiniiy of 
percipient and sentient existence, simply because it has 
such an existence, is the appropriate object of pure lova 

This is a great triilli, and one which, it must be 
admitted, is difficult to be realized by those who have 
not an insiinct of j«?rcepiion and of aOirreialion in their 
own purified hearts. Those who are the sulijecls of this 
exahed feeling sincerely desire the happiness of all 
those, whoever or whatever diey may be, who are capa- 
ble of enjoying happiness, wliilc, at the same time, it 
may be so, that they disapprove and perhaps evei 
their character ; and, accordingly, they love the evil aa 
well as the good, sinners as well as saints, 

Another characterlslic of holy love is, that it is attract-' 
ive; that is to say, its beauty is so divine, that, by ita ' 
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own natnte, it arrests the attention, and draws all things 
to itself that are capable of perceiving its beauty. It is 
not necessary for it to ust efforts to produce this effect. 
This feraarkablQ power is an cssenlial power; some- 
thing inherent in it. It has it, because it cannot be 
without it. Even natural lieauly has something of this 
power. The flower that blooms by the wayside, the 
star that shines in ihc evening sky, attracts the eye of 
the beholder, and commands his attention. The power 
exists, though it may be ditScitIt to explain it. And, if 
this power is possessed by natural beauty, still more is 
it possessed by moral beamy. He, therefore, who pos- 
Besses the highest of moral elements, that of pure love, 
operating by that attractive power which is eternal as 
the love from which it springs, must and will be loved 
in return, whether he be God, angel, or man. All that 
is necessary is, that this moral beauty be clearly per- 
ceived, which, however, is never done, and is not pos- 
sible to be done, when the mind is darkened by sin. 

We have a striking illustration of the nature of pure 
love in the case of the Saviour. He loved sinners. " He 
came not to call the righteous, but sinners to repent- 
It was not for angels, hut for erring men, that 
e died. He bowed his head upon the cross for those 
lat persecuted him, reviled him, slew him. He loved 
I not because they were good, for such they were 
;, and certainly not because they were evil, because 
1 can never be the foundation of love, but because 
J were existences, — percipient and moral existences. 
Be saw them created with the elements of an eternal 
ing, but destitute, in their fallen stale, of those attri- 
ntes which would make that being a happy one. He 
■ them destitute of truth which they might possess, 
Vac holiness to which they were strangers, the enemies 
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of God when they might be his friends, the heirs of hell 
when they might be the heirs of heaven. He loved 
them, therefore, not because they were good, but because 
ihey had a sentient, and especially because they had a 
moral, existence. It was their existence and not their 
merit; it was what they were capable of being, and not 
what they were, which brought him down from heaven. 
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CHAPTER II 



ON THE SCRIPTUBE DECLiRATION THAT ' GOD IS LOVB." 



Lore needed, — God love by 
of Ihings, — ArEoment from 



or tbe infiniij or God,— SoTneihing i 
essence, — The subjecl urgued from 
Argued also from the rcclilude or rigb 
Ihe happiness of God. — Other views. 



Hating made, in Ihe preceding chapter, some general 
statements in regard to the nature of love, we now pro- 
ceed to consider it as existing in God. We must under- 
stand the relations of this priuciple to God, — in other 
wordsj we must nnderstand what God's love is, before 
we can understand the union of God and man in love. 
And in doing this our attention is first arrested by the 
declaration of the Scriptures, — a declaration which is 
worthy of the particular notice of Christians, — that 
"God is love.-' It would be dilficnlt to find a parallel 
form of expression. It is not anywhere said of God, so 
far as we recollect, that he is omniscience, or that he is 
omnipresence. It is true that tiic attributes of omnisci- 
ence and omnipresence arc essential to him as an infinite 
existence ; but it should always be remembered that God 
is something more than infinity. There must be some- 
thing beyond and above infinity, which shall baptize it 
with the character of goodness; otherwise there is no 
God. "God is LOVE." 

2. God is love by essenee. That is to say, love is 
foierer and unchangeably essential to his existence 
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God. He was nol at fitst, as some may be led to BUp- 
pDse, a mere percipient being, having all knowled^, 
who formed con jeclii rally an idea of love, came lo the 
conclusion Uiat it was a good and desirable thing, and 
then added it as an accessory to his original existence. 
On the contrary, God always had a heart; always had 
a true and effective sensibihty, operating, by an eternal 
law of action, in the line of right and goodness. And i^ 
by universal coiisenl, the heart talfes the precedence of 
the head, — if no greatness of intelleclcan elevate and 
save a man who has evil and depraved affections, — ihen 
God cannot be whfll he is, the inCnitcly desirable and 
inluiitely good, without love us the central and leading 
element, the basis and the completion of his character. 

3. The mere statement cariies conviction in itself 
But this is nol all. We argue tlie matter also from the 
relations of things. God, considered as llie Infinite, or 
I AM, sustains a fixed and necessary relation to every- 
thing which is. His relation lo space is realized and 
fulfilled in his omnipresence. His relation to duration 
finds its expression and fulfihnent in his eternity. His 
relation, as an infinite aud perfect being, to objects of 
knowledge, is realized aud fulfilled in his omniscience. 
His relation to iiercipicut and sentient beings, to all 
beings that are susceptible of happiness, ia corresponded 
to and completed by his love; or, what is the same thing, 
by his desire of their happiues-s. So that it may be said, 
that he is present to and envelopes time by his eternity, 
space by his omnipresence, all tluiigs Itnowable by his 
omniscience, and all percipient and sentient existences 
by liis Love. Aud as there can be no God without 
eternity, no God without omniscience and omnipresence, 
so, still more truly and emphatically, there can be 00 
God wiUwut love. Take away love, and then, in dis- 
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tinctioD from Ihe infiuily of hia natural existence, 
nothing which constitutes God, remains ; nothing to give 
binh to happy existences, nothing to protect ihem and to 
secure their happiness, nothing to give iheni confidence, 
nothing lovely, and nothing to be loved. Take away 
love from the divine nature, and what would remain 
would be either an infinite indifferent bemg, or an infi- 
nite Satan. 

4. And, again, we argue that '■ God is love," because, 
without love as the permanent and controlling element 
of his nature, the rectitude or right of things conld not 
be sustained. 

Tfiere is, and must be, in the divine nature, every- 
thing that is expressed in the word ought ; everything 
which corresponds to the claims of right and obligation; 
everything which ought to be. That we ought to love 
existence, simply because it is existence; that we ought 
to desire, and seek, and love the happiness of all who 
exist, simply because they t/o exist and are susceptible 
of happiness, is an affirmation founded on the spontane- 
ous intimations of the moral sense, and which, therefore, 
is antecedent to and aAot-e reasoning. It is none Ihe less 
a truth because it is suggested rather than deduced; 
because it is given by its own impulse of revelation, 
rather ihan extracted by tiie researches of a power dis- 
tinct from and out of ilself The right or obligation of 
things is a law which exists by itself, which discloses its 
own exigencies and proclaims its own veracity; asking 
no coimsel or support from that which is imperfect or 
creaied; never going back of or above ilself for another 
and higher motive of action ; bnt standing alone, immu- 
table, universal, and eternal. On this ground, therefore, 
we affirm that God is love, namely, because he oiighl to 
be. Thevoice of our moral nature, which is the voice of 
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God himself, proclaims that it cannot be otherwise. He 
loves, he must love, he canuot help lovmg Qveiythiog 
which exists. 

5. Again, God is love, (the attribute of love constilut' 
ing the esseutial and controlling part of his nature,) 
because, without love, he cannot be a happy being. 
Whatever may be regarded as the true elements of hap- 
piness, it is certain Ihat permanency is essential to it 
And it is a great truth, verified by universal experience 
as well as by enlightened reason, that there cannot be 
permanent happiness, if indeed there can be happiness at 
all, separate from love. It is hardly necessary lo say 
that indifference is not happiness. It may not be miaery, 
but it certainly cannot be happiness. Hatred, which 
is the opposite of love, and which of course must 
exist, if there is neither love nor indilferetice, is not hap- 
piness. On the contrary, there arc always painful feel- 
ings involved iu and attending it. God. iherefoce, if 
eternity is essential to his character, and if love is ibe 
foundation of happiness, is either eternal love, or muGt 
be described in terms which are abhorrent in the very 
utterance, as eternal misery. But a riew of God, which 
characterizes him as miserable, is inadmissible. Love, 
then, taking it for granted that he is and ever will be s 
happy being, is an essential part of his everlaaling 
nature. 

6. Again; love, by which we mean pure or holy 
love, cannot by any possibility exist iu any but an lofl- 
nile Being, or in those beings who rest on the lnfinil& 
Plants and flowers niii^ht as well grow upon rocks 
where there is no earth, as pure love grow out of the 
finite; — wc mean the finite, standing alone and sustained 
by its own strength. Such is ihe nature of this love^ 
transcending as it does all limited interests, that it claim* 



a natural and necessary affinity with the unlimited. All 
other lore is bounded. Pure love kuows no bounds, It 
does not ask whether the object of its regard is good or 
evil, a friend or an enemy. It transcends the restric- 
tions, which are mullipUed and piled up one upon 
^rather, of human passion and interest, and gives its 
affections without reward. Strong in its own divinity, 
il '^ casta out fear.' Fear, which has no place in the 
infinite, is the necessary law of inferiority, except where 
the weak are united with the strong. All beings that 
are not God and are not nniled with God, in neither 
being the source of things nor being united with that 
great and benevolent source, are condenmed to selfish- 
ness by their position, and are condemned to weakness 
and sorrow, to fear and shame, by their selfishness. 
Having nothing else to rest upon, their thoughts and 
their love turn to themselves. Pure love, which rejects 
aJI such restrictions, they have not and cannot have. 
But God's love, growing out of and cons I i tilling, or at 
least perfecting, a nature which is infinite, and which in 
being infinite knows no partial interests and has no fear, 
Teaches all. encircles all, blesses all. 

7. The declaration of the apostle, that God is love, is 
not a mere figure of speech. It does not merely mean, 
that he can love, or that he does love in some degree. 
The expression is emphatic, full of meaning. Its import 
has already been explained. And we add here, it cannot 
be too often repeated, in relation to God, that love stands 
as the centre of his being. I''ar more than anything else, 
it is the essential clement of his life na God. 

It is true, it is preceded in the order of nature hy faith. 
This we have already had occasion to notice. In the 
nattiral order, faith is the antecedent of love ; and is also 
ita necessary condition. But while it can be truly said 
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CHAPTER I. 

ON THE NATURE OP PURE OR HOLY LOVE. 

Lore has a nature of its own. — No love without an object of loTe. — 
Its nature is to seek its object withotit a yiew to reward. — Existence 
the object of pure love. — Its attractive power. — Pure or holjr love 
illustrated in the Saviour. — All holy beings have this love. 

Union with God in knowledge is preparatory to union 
with him in love. In the order of nature, knowledge is 
first in time ; but love has the preeminence in excellence. 
As it is a principle nearer the centre of the soul, it attracts 
and concentrates in itself, if we may so express it, more 
of the soul's life. We proceed now to the consideration 
of this great principle. 

l-iove, like everything else, has its own nature. Not 
identical with any other affection, and not explainable 
by the laws which are appropriate to any other affec- 
tion, it stands by itself, in its own entity, in its own 
attributes and form. And being thus separate from 
every other affection, there is something true of it, which 
is not true of anything else. It is, therefore, a legit- 
imate subject of analysis and description. 
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2. It is hardly necessary to say, in ofiering some 
explanations on this subject, that love always has an 
objed. Love, without an object of love, would be incon- 
ceivable. It would be as diflicnil to conceive of such 
love, as it would be to conceive of an act of memory 
without something remembered, or of an act of percep- 
tion without somcihing perceived. And it is proper to 
add, that this object, alihough it does not necessarily 
exclude a regard to a person's own interests, is generally 
found in interests which arc beyond and out of ourselves. 
Hence it is a common remark, that true or pure love is 
se//'-forgetting, 

3. Again, it is one of the traits of love, that it does not 
remain quiescent in him who is the subject of it, but has 
a tendency (a tendency which is inherent, and consti- 
tutes a pan of its nature) to move or flow out to its 
object, whatever that object may be. It is the object 
which indicates the channel in which it must flow, and 
which constitutes, also, the termination of its movement. 
Summoned into being by its appropriate object, it exists 
without effort; and, flowing in the channel which truth 
and nature have marked out for it, it asks no reward. 
If it expected or asked for anything, which might prop- 
erly be denominated the recompense or reward of its 
own existence, it would cease to be love. And accord- 
ingly, if it be required to give a reason for its existence, 
(separate from that of reward, which it docs not recog- 
nize as a reason,) it can only say, it loves because it 
cannot help it, or because it has a nature which makes 
it love. But such an answer, if it fails to announce a 
reason, at least announces a fact; a fact, which, if 
reason fails to prove, it also fails to annul. No one asks 
why the sun shines when it is above the horizon. And 
the hght of love, like the Ught of the natural sun, when- 
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ever the approprialc occaeion is furnished, shines by 
spontaneous diffusion. Love, therefore, is not a thing 
which rests upon something else, and which can be ana- 
lyzed into antecedent elcracnts; but is railier a Ufe, a 
permanence, something essential, something which exists 
by ilself, and does not rest on any other basis. And 
thus, being a life or natnre, It acts iiself out as a nature, 
■without thinking or asking trhi/ it does it ; — just as a 
man breathes, or thinks, or remembers, or imagines, 
without reflecting or asking wliy he does it. 

4. We have already said that love necessarily has its 
object. The object of pure love (and we regard this as 
an important remark) is existence; all percipient and 
sentient existence wimtever. So that love, in distinction 
from every appearance and modification of alfection 
which is not true or pure love, may be defined to be a 
desire for the good or happiness of everything vhich exists. 
And, in accordance with this view, everything which 
has a being, from the highest to the lowest, whatever its 
position, whatever its character, the whole iuGniiy of 
percipient and sentient existence, simply because it has 
such an existence, is the appropriate object of pure love. 

This is a great truih, and one which, it must be 
admitted, is diflicult to be realized by those who have 
not an ijistlnct of perception and of aSlrmalion in their 
own purified hearts. Those who are the subjects of this 
exalted feeling sincerely desire the happiness of all 
those, whoever or whatever tliey may be, who are capa- 
ble of enjoying Iiappine-ss, wliile, at tlie same time, it 
may be so, that they disapprove and perhaps even hate 
their character; and, accordingly, they love the evil as 
well as the good, sinners as well as saints. 

Another characteristic of holy love is, that it is attract- 
ive; that is to say, its beauty is so divine, that, by its 
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own natnre, it arrests the attention, and draws all things 
to itself that are capable of perceiving its beauty. It is 
not necessary for it to use eflbrts to produce this effect. 
This remarkable power is an essential power: some- 
thing inherent in it. It has ii, because it cannot be 
without it. Even natural licauty has somclhing of this 
power. The flower that blooms by the wayside, the 
star that shines in the evening sky, atlracts the eye of 
the beholder, and commands his altention. The power 
exists, ihoiigh it may be difficult to explain it. And, if 
this power is possessed by natural beauty, still more is 
it possessed by moral beamy. He, therefore, who pos- 
sesses the highest of moral elements, thai of pure love, 
operating by that attractive power which is eternal as 
the love from which it springs, must and will be loved 
in return, whether he be God, angel, or man. All that 
is necessary is, ihat this moral beauty he clearly per- 
ceived, which, however, is never done, and is not pos- 
sible to be done, when the mind is darkened by sin. 

We liave a striking ilhislration of the nature of pure 
love in the case of the Saviour. He loved sinners. " He 
came not to call the righteous, but sinners to repent- 
ance.'' It was not for angels, bnt for erring men, that 
he died. He bowed his head upon the cross for those 
that persecuted him, reviled him, slew him. He loved 
men. not because they were good, for such they were 
not, and certainly not because ihey were evil, because 
evil can never be the foundation of love, but because 
they were existences, — percipient and moral existences. 
He saw them created with the elements of an eternal 
being, but destitute, in their fallen slate, of those attri- 
butes which would make that beuig a happy one. He 
saw ihem destitute of truth which Uiey might possess, 
of hoUnesa to which they were strangers, the enemies 
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of God when they might be his friends, the heirs of hell 
when they might be the heirs of heaven. He loved 
them, therefore, not because they were good, but because 
they had a sentient, and especially because they had a 
moral, existence. It was tfieir existence and not their 
merit ; it was what they were capable of being, and not 
what they were, which brought him down from heaven. 
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CHAPTER II. 



O^ TBK SCRIPTURE DECLARATION' THAT "GOD IS LOVE." 

Of Ihe iofinily of God, — Something more needed. — God love b^ 
essence. — The subjecl argued froni the relaiions he susiains. — 
irgued also from the reciiiude or right of things. — Argument from 
the happiness of God. — Other vicn-s. 

Hiviso matle, in the preceding chapter, some general 
stalenieats in regard lo the nattire of love, we now pro- 
ceed lo consider it as existing in God. Wc must under- 
stand the relations of this principle to God, — in other 
words, we must understand what God's love is, before 
we can understand the union of Cod and man in love. 
And in doing this our attention is first arrested by the 
declaration of (he Scripiures, — a declaration which is 
worthy of the particular notice of Christians, — that 
"God is iove."' It would be dllEcult to find a parallel 
form of expression. It is not anywhere said of God, so 
far as we recollect, that he is omniscience, or that he is 
omnipresence. It is true that the attributes of omnisci- 
ence and omnipresence are essential to him as an infinite 
existence ; but it should always be remembered that God 
is something more than infinity. There must be some- 
thing beyond and above infinity, which shall baptize it 
with the character of goodness; otherwise there is no 
God. "God is LOVE." 

t2. God is love by essence. That is to say, love is 
terer and tinchangeabiy essential to his existence as 
>» --- m 
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God. He was not at first, as some may be led to rap- 
pose, a mere percipient being, having all knowledge, 
who formed coujecturally an idea of love, came to the 
conclusion that it was a good and desirable thing, and 
then added it as an accessory to his original existence. 
On the contrary, God always had a heart; always had 
a true and effective sensibility, operating, by an eternal 
law of action, in the line of right and goodness. And it, 
by universal consent, the heart lakes the precedence of 
the head, — if no greatness of intellect can elevate and 
save a man who has evil and depraved affections, — then 
God cannot be wliat he is, the infinitely desirable and 
infinitely good, without love as the central and leading 
element, the basis and the completion of his character. 

3. The mere statement carries conviction in itsel£ 
But this is not all. We argue the matter also from the 
relations of things. God, considered as the Infinite, or 
I AM, sustains a fixed and necessary relation to every- 
thing which is. His relation to space is realized and 
fulfilled in his omnipresence. His relation to duration 
finds its expression and fulfilment in his eternity. His 
relation, as an infinite and perfect being, to objects of 
knowledge, is realized and fulfilled in his omniscience. 
His relation to percipient and sentient beings, to all 
beings that are susceptible of happiness, is corresponded 
to and completed by his love ; or, what is the same thing, 
by his desire of their happiness. So that it may be said, 
that he is present to and envelopes time by his eternity, 
space by his omnipresence, all things knowable by his 
omniscience, and all percipient and sentient existences 
by liis LOVE. And as there can be no God without 
eternity, no God without onuiiscience and onmipresenee, 
so, ftill more truly and emphatically, there can be no 
God without love. Take away love, and then, in di»- 
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tinclion from the infinity of his natural existence, 
nothing which constitutes God, remains ; nothing to give 
binh to happy existences, nothing to protect them and to 
secure their happiness, nothing to give them confidence, 
nothing lovely, and nothing to be loved, Take away 
iove from the divine nature, and what would remain 
would be either an infinite indifferent being, or an infi- 
nite Satan. 

4. And, again, we argue that '■ God is love," because, 
without love as the permanent and controlling element 
of his nature, the rectitude or right of things could not 
be sustained. 

There is, and must be, in the divine nature, every- 
thing that is expressed in the word ought ; everything 
which corresponds to the claims of right and obligation ; 
everything which ought to be. That we ought to love 
existence, simply because it is existence ; that we ought 
to desire, and seek, and love the happiness of all who 
exist, simply because they do exist and are susceptible 
of happiness, is an affirmation founded on the spontane- 
ous intimations of the moral sense, and which, therefore, 
is antecedent to and above reasoning. It is none the less 
a tmth because it is suggested rather than deduced; 
because it is given by its own impulse of revelation, 
rather than extracted by the researches of a power dis- 
tinct from and out of itself. The right or obhgation of 
things is a law which exists by itself, which discloses its 
own exigencies and proclaims its own veracity; asking 
no counsel or support from that which is imperfect or 
created; never going back of or above itself for another 
and higher morive of action ; but standing alone, immu- 
table, universal, and eternal. On this ground, therefore, 
we affirm that God is love, namely, because he ought to 
be. The voice of ou r moral nature, which is the voice of 
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God himseir, proclaims that it caiinol be otherwise. He 
loves, he must love, he cannot help loving everything 
which exists. 

6. Again, God is love, (the aliribute of love constitut- 
ing the essential and coiiliolling part of his naliue,) 
because, wilhont love, he cannot be a happy being. 
Whatever may be regarded as the true elements of hap- 
piness, it is certain Ihat permanency is essenliai to it. 
And it is a great rrulh, verified by universal experience 
as well as by enlightened reason, ihot there cannot be 
permanenl happiness, if indeed there can be iiappiness at 
all, separate from love, it is hardly necessary to say 
that indifference is not happiness. Ii may not be misery, 
but it certainly cannot be happiness. Hatred, which 
is the opposite of love, and which of course must 
exist, if there is neither love nor indifference, is not hap- 
piness. On the contrary, there are always painful feel- 
ings involved in and altciiding il. God, therefore, if 
eternity is essential to his character, and if love is the 
foundation of happiness, is cither eternal love, or must 
be described in terms which are abhorrent in the very 
utterance, as eternal misery. But a view of God, which 
characterizes him as miserable, is inadmissible. Love, 
then, taking it for granted that he is and ever will be a 
happy being, is an essential part of his everlasting 
nature. 

6. Again ; love, by whicii we mean pnre or holy 
love, cannot by any possibility exist in any but an Infi- 
nite Beuig, or in those beings who resl on the Infinite. 
Plants and flowers nn^lit as well grow upon rocks 
where there is no carlli, as pure love grow out of the 
finiloi — we mean the finite, standing alone and sustained 
by iu own strength. Such is the nature of this love, 
traoscending as itdoes all limited interests, that itclwms 
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a Datural and necessary affinity with the unlimited. All 
other love is bounded. Pure love knows no bounds. It 
does not ask whether the object of its regard is good or 
evil, a friend or an enpmy. It transcends the restric- 
tions, which arc multiplied and piled up one upon 
uiother, of human passion and interest, and gives its 
affecliona without reward. Slrong in its own divinity, 
if casta mtl fear." Fear, which has no place in the 
infinite, is the necessary law of inferiority, except where 
the weak are united with the strong. All beings that 
are not God and are not united with Cud, In neither 
being the source of things nor being uuiled with that 
great and benevolent source, are condemned to selfish- 
ness by their position, and are condemned to weakness 
and sorrow, (o fear and shame, by their selfishness. 
Having nothing else to rest upon, their thoughts and 
their love tura to themselves. Pure love, which rejects 
all such restrictions, they have not and cannot have. 
But God's love, growing out of and constituting, or at 
least perfecting, a nature which is infinite, and which in 
being infinite knows no partial interests and has no fear, 
reaches all, encircles all, blesses all. 

7. The declaration of the aposile, that God is love, is 
not a mere figure of speech. It does not merely mean, 
that he can love, or tliat he docs love in some degree. 
The expression is emphatic, full of meaning. Its import 
has already been explained. And we add here, it cannot 
be 100 often repeated, in relation to God, that love stands 
as ihe centre of his being. Far more than anything else, 
it is the essential clement of his life as God. 

It is true, it is preceded in the order of nature by/aith. 

Thia we have already had occasion to notice. In the 

I^MMtural order, faith is the antecedent of love ; and is also 

^■Ml necessary condition. But while it can be truly said 

I 
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that both faith and love have their appropriate place, and 
that both are essential ; it is also true that love, con- 
sidered as an element of the divine nature, stands nearer 
the centre of existence, and contains in itself the motive 
or active principle of being. All other things are subor- 
dinate to it. Infinite space and infinite time are its 
locality; infinite knowledge is its minister and hand- 
maid ; the conscience is its guard, pronouncing within 
and without its moral value; the will executes its 
decrees ; but the moving principle, the essence, the life 
of the infinite as Ood, that which gives inspiration to 
knowledge, motion to power, and impulse to the will| is, 
and must be, love. 
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CHAPTER in. 



lllosrraiions of iha love of pxisiencc — The mother and her s 
The wife aad her liasbADtl. >- Otiier illusintions, — Deduclian; from 
lies* vicwi. — On Ihe love of our cEemies. — Wilhout this love wo 
cannot be Ihe sons of God. 



PrEB love, as we have already had occasion lo remark, 
is the love of exjsleiice or being, independently of charac- 
ter. Undoubtedly snch love is remote from the common 
apprehension and experience ; so much so lAat its nature 
is difficult to be iniderstood and appreciated by most per- 
sons. Some further illustrations, therefore, — illustrations 
dra^vn from the situations and acts of those around us, 
— will aid us in a just view of the subject. 

2. There lives in yonder dwelling a humble and 
praying mother, who has two sons; one of whom is 
eminent for his virtues, the olher is equally distinguished 
for his vices. The virtuous son she not only loves with 
tlte love of benevolence, which is Ihe same as the love of 
existence or being, but with the love of complacency. 
Ill other words, she not only loves him, but delights in 
him. His character, as well as his existence, commands 
her affeclions, and brings a rich reward. 

But the other sou is the son of her sorrow. He is 
deformed in person, ferocious in mind, addicted to unholy 
iiidulgeitc«8, and to all human appearance evil and only 
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evil. But, notwithstanding these unfavorable circom- 
stancesj the love of her child, separating as it does his 
existence from his character, never ceases to act, — never 
falters and becomes weary. She loves, by an element or 
law of her nature, just as God does ; and can cease to 
love only when she ceases to live. She clothes him and 
feeds him, for which she receives no thanks; she 
bathes his throbbing brow, feverish with criminal intem- 
perance ; she reluras kindness for nnkindness, care for 
forget fu In ess ; never ceasing, under any circumstances, 
to watch, to pray, and to labor. 

Deeply affected by what is thus presented to their 
notice, men concede at once and universally the atnia- 
bleness and the attractive character of this high love; — 
a love above philosophy and mere human reason, and 
partaking of the nature of God. 

3. Take the case of the wife. Her husband has 
become profane, inlemperate, vicious. His kindness is 
changed to suspicion and hatred. He is the wreck of 
what he was once ; and yet her love, kindled by ihB 
knowledge of what he has been, and of what he may yet 
be, remains unchanged. If his character is gone, his 
existence remains. If virlne has departed, imraorlaUty 
never dies. She sees his former life in ruins, but still it is 
a living ruin and capable of reanimation. And while 
there is hope, however feeble, she will not cease to call j 
upon him lo return. \ "■ 

It is needless to say, how much we respect ttni 
honor an affection so exalted, and how constantly ana 
strongly it impresses us with a sense of its divine origin: 
We can see a reason why she should love that which i^ 
lovely ; — but to love that which is unlovely ; to separate 
between existence and character, and to attach our afiec-*' 
tiooB to the mere reality of being, simply because it lit 
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being; and, whatever may be its relations of harmony or 
of opposilion to ns or to others, to seek, to pray, and to 
labor for its redemption to purity and to happiness, 
simjlly because it is susceptible of such redemption, and 
without thought of personal reward ; — this is a love, of 
which reason, in being tmable to explain it, can only say, 
U is of God. 

4. Take the case of those individuals who have 
visited, aided, and blessed the enslaved and the prisoner, 
— the Glarksons and Howards of their generation; — 
men who have travelled and labored, in the language of 
Mr. Burke, when speaking of Howard, " not lo survey the 
sumptuousness of palaces, or the slatelincss of temples ; 
not 10 make accurate measurements of the remains of 
ancient grandeur, nor to form a scale of the curiosity of 
modern art ; nor to collect medals or collate manuscripts ; 
— but to dive into the depths of dungeons; to plunge 
into the infection of hospitals ; to survey the mansions of 
sorrow and pain ; lo lake the gauge and the dimensions 
of misery, depression, and contempt ; to remember the 
forgotten, to attend to the neglected, to visit the forsaken, 
to compare and collate the distresses of all men in all 
countries," 

5. It is such cases, unexplainable on mere prudential 
considerations, wliicli give us a glimpse of the exalted 
and divine aatine of that love which flows out to exist- 
ence. He, who has such love, has God, — God is in him ; 
because such love cannot live unless it strikes its root 
and has its source of life in the Infinite. Asit casts out 
alike all selfish interests and all fears, nothing but divine 
power in the soul could support it 

Willi such views of pure or holy love, it only remains 
to be added here, that it is right and reasonable that we 
should be required lo lore our enemies. There are no 
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passages of Scripture which hare perplexed the unbe- 
iieving world more than those which have relation to 
this subject. "But i say unto yon," says ihe Saviour, 
"love your enemies, bless lliem that curse you, do good 
to Ihem that hale yon, and pray for them which despit«- 
fully use you and persecute you.' 

6. It will be noticed, that wc are not commanded to 
love their enmity, — to love their detraclioiia and ill 
usage, — but to love that which has enmity; the subject 
rather than the atlribnie; namely, their existence, iheir 
immortal natures. lu the exercise of holy love, we may 
not only forgive them, but may earnestly seek their hap- 
piness; while, at Ihe same time, we condemn theil 
characters. Their characters may change, but not the 
essence of their being. Their enmity may die, but their 
nature is eternal. 

7. We repeat, however, that this love cannot bo ei- 
ercised in its full extent, unless the sonl has 6rst passed 
into divine unity and become a partaker of the divine 
nature. It was this love, resting upon the pruiciple of 
faith, which constituted Christ the true Son of God. 
And it is this love, resting upon the same principle of 
faith, which constitutes the sons of God in all times end 
all places. "Love your enemies," says the SavioiK.'H 
And what is the reason which he assigns ? " That y» (j 
may be Ihe children of your Father which is in heaeen, 
for he maketh his snn to rise on the evil and on the 
good, and sendelh rain on the just and on the unjust 
For if ye love them which love you, what reward havv 
ye? Do not even iho publicans the same? And if ytf 
salute your breihren only, what do ye more than othersi 
Do not even the publicans so 1 Be ye, there/ore, perftd^ 
•MHO* yotir Father, v/hieh is in heaven, isptr/tet." 
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r THE CREATION OF HOLY EXISTENCES. 

All holf beings fonned in ibe divini? inmge. — The divine image in 
m&D coostiluied chiefly by holy love. — Such love oecessarity Ihe 
girt of Gocl. — On loving God with Ihe whole liearl. — Hemarka. 

WsAT hus been said is perhaps all ihat is necessary to 
be said in relation to Uie nature of love, and the exist- 
ence of love ns a central element of the Divine Mind. 
Man must be born again into the possession of this love, 
and thus be restored to, and reiissocialed with, the divine 
eiement. And we shall Ihe better understand the neces- 
sity of this regeneration and reiiuion, by considering 
still further what mnn was in the beginuing- And our 
first remark is this. 

All holy beings, inasnmch as they come from God, 
are, and must be. formed originally in the divine image. 
It is thus that angds and all angelic and seraphic natures 
are formed. They are miniatures of God. It is thus 
thai man himself was originally formed. And God 
said, "Let us make man in our image, arter our like- 
ness. So God created man in his own image. /« the 
image of God created he him." 

2. The likeness of God lo man is not in form, for God 
is without form; — not in intellect, for the intellect of 
God embraces all things, while man can know only a 
part; — but in that which constitutes, more than any- 
thing else, the element, the life, of the divine nature, 
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namely, holy love. Man, in the infancy of his exisU 
ence, was created a love being. Love, as the centre of 
his existence, was not a speculation, but a nature; not 
an accessory of life, but the life itself. Spontaneous in 
its action, acting because it had a principle of movement 
in itself, it did not wait for the slow deductions of 
reason, but flowed out in all directions, like a living 
stream. As man, thus formed in the love spirit, looked 
around upon the works of nature, he saw all things in 
the possession of life and beauty, and he rejaiced in all 
things, because all things had God in them. He loved 
the tree and the flower, which reflected the divine wis- 
dom and goodness. But far more did he delight in the 
happiness of everything which had a sentient existence. 
He called all animals to him. The birds dropped theii 
wings at the sound of his voice, and came. Tlie beasts 
of the held and of the forests flocked around liim from 
their near or distant habitations. He loved them; and 
he gave them tlieir names. W'lien the occasion was 
presented, when the sentient object, no matter to what 
scale or degree of sentient being it belonged, was before 
him, his simple and pure heart flowed out at once. 

3. It was thus, beyond all question, that the prim- 
itive man was constituted. Such is the representalicm 
of Scripture. Love, resting upon faitli, was bis natara 
And, coining from God, he could not have been consti- 
tuted otherwise. God being what he is, he could not 
have created man otherwise than he did. The pruici- 
pies of right, which apply to the fact of creation as well 
as to the government of things created, are not suscep- 
tible of change. It is impossible, therefore, to conceivo 
of more than one pattern or model, according to which 
holy beings were at lirst created. And tliis one pattern, 
which, in being the true pattern, condemns and exclude! 
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ail Others, is that of the Divine Mind itself. The model, 
in being perfect, can never be altered ; in being eternal, 
can never be broken. 

Holy beings are created afler the divine model ; but it 
is worthy of notice, here as elsewhere, that the existence, 
which stands for the model, is itself the creating power. 
— God is their Father. Man, in not being able to make 
himself, is not able to make that holy love, which is the 
centre of himself. On the contrary, holy love is a gift^ 
as divine in its source as it is divine in its nature. It is 
jiTst as impossible for men to originate, by their own 
action, the principle of pure or holy love within them, 
as it is to originate their own existence, or the power of 
perception and memory. Pure love cannot be created 
on ihe basis of prudential calculations; nor can it be 
originated by any other human device. Device, calcu- 
lation, cannot raise itself to that divine height. And 
the reason is, it is a consliiuenl, something inherent and 
organic, something without which reason itself, in its 
pure and unbiased forms, could not have been brought 
into action ; something which does not and cannot by 
any possibility exist, except as a nature. In God it is 
nature eternal; in all other holy beings it is nature 

4. Original tntth is aphoristic. Its declaration is its 
argument. It carries conviction in its simplest affirma- 
tions. It is enough, therefore, merely to affirm, that the 
created must flow out of the uncreated ; that the tem- 
poral must flow out of the eternal. God is the uncre- 
ated ; God is the eternal. God, therefore, God alone, 
God beyond lime, beyond and above all creating power, 
is the "living" or perpetual fountain. He has the true 
life in himself, and that life is Love. — All other Ufe is 
from him and by him. 
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5. Hence it is said, in the language of Scripture, — lan- 
guage not more simply eloquent and aflecting than it is 
true: — "My people have committed two evils; they have 
forsaken me, the fountain of tiring waters, and hewn out 
broken cisterns that can hold no water."* And it is 
here, more than auywhere else, (hat we find the source 
of trouble with men. God, in creating men, not only 
gave them the principle of faith, but opened also the 
eternal fountain of love in their hearts; but men, in an evil 
hour, stopped it by ceasing to believe in the source from 
which it came. Satan, reminding them that God had 
made them moral agents, maliciously whispered that 
they would do well to avail themselves of their power 
by hewing oid cisterns of their oicn, — in other words, 
that lliey should try to Hve as originators, and not as 
recipients ; that lliey should try to live without living in 
and from God. Tliey made the attempt; turned away 
from God, and, in striving to Uve in their own strength, 
found, in their sins and sorrows, that they had ex- 
changed the hving fomilain for "broken cisterns, which 
could hold no water." 

6. The doctrine of man's creation in the image of God 
involves, as one of its consequences, that, in his true 
and normal state, he loves and must love God with all 
his heart. And the reason la this. The law of love's 
movement, all other things being equal, is the amount 
of being, or existence in the object beloved. Accordingly, 
it can be said of love, llial it no[jces and rejoices in every- 
thing which csisls. It lores each insect that floats in the 
summer's sun ; it delighls in llic happiness of the birds 
that sing in the branches; il wipes the tears and binds 
up the wounds of man, however degraded and fallen; 
but it is God, the infinite Being, who represents in him- 
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self all other existences, that supremely attracts and 
absorbs it. In him all love centres, as all streams and 
waters centre in the parent ocean. In God, uniting and 
consolidating all things in himself, we love the infin- 
itude of being, the Life of the imiverse, the everywhere 
present, the silent but universal Operator, the All-in-all. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ON THE THREE FORMS OF LOTE : NAMELY, OF BENBTOLBNCB, 

OF COMPLACENCY, AND OF UNION. 

Explanations of the love of benevolence. — Benevolential lore not 
necessarily unitive. — Illnstrations. — Complacential love. — Dlns- 
trations — Unitive love. — Besalts of unitive love. 

The love of existence, simply because it is existence 
and in being existence, is susceptible of happiness, is the 
basis of all other love. This love is sometimes denomi- 
nated in writers, in consideration of its nature rather 
than its object, the love of benevolence, or benevolential 
love. Eternal in the divine mind, operating by its own 
nature, being in itself and of itself a living principle, it is 
properly called a life. And it is this immortal life, this 
central and eternal impulse of the divinity, which 
elevates and expands the Godhead from a mere infinity 
of power and wisdom to an infinity of moral perfection. 
Of the value of this love, and its indispensable nature to 
God and to all beings created in the likeness of Grod, it is 
difiicult to form too high an estimate. First in time, it is 
preeminent in importance. We say everything which 
can well be said, when we speak of it as their life. 

2. It is worthy of notice, however, that this love, 
which is sometimes known under the denomination of 
love of benevolence or benevolential love, in distinction 
from the love of complacency or complacential love, is 
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own nature, it arrests the attention, and draws all things 
to itself that are capable of perceiving its locality. It is 
not necessary for it to use efforts to produce this effect. 
This remarkable power is an essential power; some- 
thing inherent in it. It has it. because it cannot be 
without it Even natural Ix^auty has something of this 
power. Tlic flowor that blooms by the wayside, the 
star that shines in the evenhig sky, attracts the eye of 
the beholder, and commands liis attention. The power 
exists, though it may be diincult to explain it. And. if 
this power is possessed by natural beauty, still more is 
it possessed by moral beamy, lie, tlierefore, who pos- 
sesses the highest of moral elements, that of pure love, 
operating by that attractive power which is eternal as 
the love from which it springs, must and will be loved 
in return, whether he be Ciod, ancel, or man. All that 
is necessary is, that this moral beauty be clearly per- 
ceived, which, however, is novcr done, and is not pos- 
sible to be done, when the mind is darkened by sin. 

We have a striking illustration of the nature of pure 
love in the case of the Saviour, lie loved sinners. " He 
came not to call the ritrhteous, hut sinners to repent- 
ance." It was not for ansels. hut for erring men, that 
he died. He bowed his head upon the cross for those 
that persecuted him. reviled him, slew him. He loved 
men, not because they were good, for such they were 
not, and certainly not l)ecause tlioy were evil, because 
evil can never be the foimdation of love, but because 
they were existences, — percipient and moral existences. 
He saw them created with the elements of an eternal 
being, but destitute, in their fallen state, of those attri- 
butes which would make that being a happy one. He 
saw them destitute of truth which they might possess, 
of hdiness to which they were strangers, the enemies 

9 
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of God when they might be his friends, the heirs of hell 
when they might be the heirs of heaven. He loved 
them, therefore, not because they were good, but because 
they had a sentient, and especially because they had a 
moral, existence. It was their existence and not their 
merit ; it was what they were capable of being, and not 
what they were, which brought him down from heaven. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ON THE SCRIPTURE DECLikRATION THAT ^'OOD IS LOVE." 

Of the infinity of God. — Something more needed. — God love hf 
essence. — The subject argued from the relations he sustains.— 
Argued also from the rectitude or right of things. — Argument from 
the happiness of God. — Other views. 

Hating made, in the preceding chapter, some general 
statements in regard to the nature of love, we now pro- 
ceed to consider it as existing in God. We must under- 
stand the relations of this principle to God, — in other 
words, we must understand what God's love is, before 
we can understand the union of God and man in love. 
And in doing this our attention is first arrested by the 
declaration of the Scriptures, — a declaration which is 
worthy of the particular notice of Christians, — that 
"God is love." It would be difficult to find a parallel 
form of expression. It is not anywhere said of God, so 
far as we recollect, that he is omniscience, or that he is 
omnipresence. It is true that the attributes of omnisci- 
ence and omnipresence arc essential to him as an infinite 
existence ; but it should always be remembered that God 
is something more than infinity. There must be some- 
thing beyond and above infinity, which shall baptize it 
with the character of goodness; otherwise there is no 
God. "God is LOVE." 

2. God is love by essence. That is to say, love is 
fonmt and michangeably essential to his existence as 
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God. He was not at first, as some may be led to sup- 
pose, a mere percipient being, having all knowledge, 
who formed conjeclurally an idea of love, came to the 
conchision that it was a good and desirable thing, and 
then added it as an accessory to his original existence. 
On the contrary, God always had a heart; always had 
a true and eifective sensibility, operating, by an eternal 
law of action, in the line of right and goodness. And if, 
by universal consent, the heart takes the precedence of 
the head, — if no greatness of intellect can elevate and 
save a man who has evil and depraved affections, — then 
God cannot be what he is, the infinitely desirable and 
infinitely good, without love as the central and leading 
element, the basis and the completion of his character. 

3. The mere statement carries conviction in itselfl 
But this is not all. We argue the matter also from the 
relations of things. God, considered as the Infinite, or 
I AM, sustains a fixed and necessary relation to every- 
thing which is. His relation to space is realized and 
fulfilled in his omnipresence. His relation to duration 
finds its expression and fulfilment in his eternity. His 
relation, as an infinite and perfect being, to objects of 
knowledge, is realized and fulfilled in his omniscience. 
His relation to |>ercipient and sentient beings, to all 
beings that are susceptible of happiness, is corresponded 
to and completed by his love; or, what is the same thing, 
by his desire of their happiness. So that it may be said, 
that he is present to and envelopes time by his eternity, 
space by his omnipresence, all tilings knowable by his 
omniscience, and all percipient and sentient existences 
by his LOVE. And as there can be no God without 
eternity, no God without omniscience and omnipresence, 
so, still more truly and emphatically, there can be no 
God without love. Take away love, and then, io di»- 
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tincticm firom the infinity of his natural existence, 
nothing which constitutes God, remains ; nothing to give 
birth to happy existences, nothing to protect them and to 
secure their happiness, nothing to give them confidence, 
nothing lovely, and nothing to be loved. Take away 
love from the divine nature, and what would remain 
would be either an infinite indifierent being, or an infi- 
nite Satan. 

4 And, again, we argue that '* God is love," because, 
without love as the permanent and controlling element 
of his nature, the rectitude or right of things could not 
be sustained. 

There is, and must be, in the divine nature, every- 
thing that is expressed in the word ought ; everything 
which corresponds to the claims of right and obligation; 
everything which wgki to be. That we ought to love 
existence, simply because it is existence ; that we ought 
to desire, and seek, and love the happiness of all who 
exist, simply because they do exist and are susceptible 
of happiness, is an affirmation founded on the spontane- 
ous intimations of the moral sense, and which, therefore, 
is antecedent to and cAove reasoning. It is none the less 
a truth because it is suggested rather than deduced; 
because it is given by its own impulse of revelation, 
rather than extracted by the researches of a power dis- 
tinct from and out of itself The right or obligation of 
things is a law which exists by itself, which discloses its 
own exigencies and proclaims its own veracity ; asking 
no counsel or support from that which is imperfect or 
created; never going back of or above itself for another 
and higher motive of action ; but standing alone, immu- 
table, universal, and eternal. On this ground, therefore, 
we affirm that God is love, namely, because he ought to 
be. The Toioe of our moral nature, which is the voice of 
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God himself, proclaims that it cannot be otherwise. He 
loves, he must love, he cannot help loving everything 
which exists. 

5. Again, God is love, (the attribute of love constitut- 
ing the essential and controlling part of his nature,) 
because, without love, he cannot be a happy being. 
Whatever may be regarded as the true elements of hap- 
piness, it is certain that permanency is essential to it. 
And it is a great truth, verified by universal experience 
as well as by enlightened reason, that there camiot be 
permanent happiness, if indeed there can be happiness at 
all, separate from love. It is hardly necessary to say 
that indifference is not happiness. It may not be misery, 
but it certainly cannot be happiness. Hatred, which 
is the opposite of love, and which of course must 
exist, if there is neither love nor indifference, is not hap- 
piness. On the contrary, there are always painful feel- 
ings involved in and attending it. God, therefore, if 
eternity is essential to his character, and if love is the 
foundation of happiness, is either eternal love, or must 
be described in terms which are abhorrent in the very 
utterance, as eternal misery. But a view of God, which 
characterizes hiui as miserable, is inadmissible. Love, 
then, taking it for granted that he is and ever will be a 
happy being, is an essential part of his everlasting 
nature. 

6. Again; love, by which we mean pure or holy 
love, cannot by any possibility exist in any but an Infi- 
nite Being, or in those beings who rest on the Infinite. 
Plants and flowers mi^ht as well grow upon rocks 
where there is no earth, as pure love grow out of the 
finite; — we mean the finite, standing alone and sustained 
by its own strength. Such is the nature of this lovei 
transcending as it does all limited interests, that itolaims 
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a natural and necessary affinity with the unlimited. All 
other love is bounded. Pure love knows no bounds. It 
does not ask whether the object of its regard is good or 
evil, a friend or an enemy. It transcends the restric- 
tions, which are multiplied and piled up one upon 
another, of human passion and interest, and gives its 
affections without reward. Strong in its own divinity, 
it " casts out fear" Fear, which has no place in the 
infinite, is the necessary law of inferiority, except where 
the weak are united with the strong. All beings that 
are not Grod and are not united with God, in neither 
being the source of things nor being united with that 
great and benevolent source, are condemned to selfish- 
ness by their position, and arc condemned to weakness 
and sorrow, to fear and shame, by their selfishness. 
Having nothing else to rest upon, their thoughts and 
their love turn to themselves. Pure love, which rejects 
all such restrictions, they have not and cannot have. 
But God's love, growing out of and constituting, or at 
least perfecting, a nature which is infinite, and which in 
being infinite knows no partial interests and has no fear, 
reaches all, encircles all, blesses all. 

7. The declaration of the apostle, that God is love, is 
not a mere figure of speech. It does not merely mean, 
that he can love, or that he docs love in some degree. 
The expression is emphatic, full of meaning. Its import 
has already been explained. And we add here, it cannot 
be too often repeated, in relation to God, that love stands 
as the centre of his being. Far more than anything else, 
it is the essential element of his life as God, 

It is true, it is preceded in the order of nature hy faith. 
This we have already had occasion to notice. In the 
natural order, faith is the antecedent of love ; and is also 
its necessary condition. But while it can be truly said 
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that both faith and love have their appropriate place, and 
that both are essential ; it is also true that love, con- 
sidered as an element of the divine nature, stands nearer 
the centre of existence, and contains in itself the motive 
or active principle of being. All other things are subor- 
dinate to it Infinite space and infinite time are its 
locality; infinite knowledge is its minister and hand- 
maid ; the conscience is its guard, pronouncing within 
and without its moral value; the will executes its 
decrees ; but the moving principle, the essence, the life 
of the infinite as God, that which gives inspiration to 
knowledge, motion to power, and impulse to the will, iSi 
and must be, lovb. 
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CHAPTER III. 

on TH£ LOTS OF EXISTENCB IN DISTINCTION FROM THE LOVE 

OF CHARACTER. 

Illnstratioos of the love of existence. — The mother and her sons. — 
The wife and her hasband. — Other illustrations. — Deductions fh>ni 
these views. — On the love of our enemies. — Without this love we 
cannot be the sons of God. 

Pure love, as we have already had occasion to remark, 
is the love of existence or being, independently of charac- 
ter. Undoubtedly such love is remote from the common 
apprehension and experience ; so much so lAat its nature 
is difficult to be understood and appreciated by most per- 
sons. Some further illustrations, therefore, — illustrations 
drawn from the situations and acts of those around us, 
— will aid us in a just view of the subject. 

2. There lives in yonder dwelling a humble and 
praying mother, who has two sons; one of whom is 
eminent for his virtues, the other is equally distinguished 
for his vices. The virtuous son she not only loves with 
the love of benevolence, which is the same as the love of 
existence or being, but with the love of complacency. 
In other words, she not only loves him, but delights in 
him. His character, as well as his existence, commands 
her afiections, and brings a rich reward. 

But the other son is the son of her sorrow. He is 
deformed in person, ferocious in mind, addicted to imholy 
indnlgenoea, and to all human appearance evil and only 
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evil. But, notwithstanding these unfavorable circum- 
stances, the love of her child, separating as it does his 
existence from his character, never ceases to act, — never 
falters and becomes weary. She loves, by an element or 
law of her nature, just as God does ; and can cease to 
love only when she ceases to live. She clothes him and 
feeds him, for which she receives no thanks; she 
bathes his throbbing brow, feverish with criminal intem- 
perance ; she returns kindness for unkindness, care for 
forgetfulness ; never ceasing, under any circumstances, 
to watch, to pray, and to labor. 

Deeply affected by what is thus presented to their 
notice, men concede at once and universally the amia- 
bleness and the attractive character of this high love; — 
a love above philosophy and mere human reason, and 
partaking of the nature of God. 

3. Take the case of the wife. Her husband has 
become profane, intemperate, vicious. His kindness is 
changed to suspicion and hatred. He is the wreck of 
what he was once; and yet her love, kindled by the 
knowledge of what he has been, and of what he may yet 
be, remains unchanged. If his character is gone, his 
existence remains. If virtue has departed, immortality 
never dies. She sees his former life in ruins, but still it is 
a living ruin and capable of reanimation. And while 
there is hope, however feeble, she will not cease to call 
upon him to return. 

It is needless to say, how much we respect and 
honor an affection so exalted, and how constantly and 
strongly it impresses us with a sense of its divine origin. 
We can see a reason why she should love that which is 
lovely ; — but to love that which is unlovely; to separate 
between existence and character, and to attach our affec- 
tions to the mere reality of being, simply beeause it is 
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being; and, whatever may be its relations of harmony or 
of opposition to us or to others, to seek, to pray, and to 
labor for its redemption to purity and to happiness, 
simply because it is susceptible of such redemption, and 
without thought of personal reward ; — this is a love, of 
which reason, in being unable to explain it, can only say, 
tits of God. 

4 Take the case of those individuals who have 
visited, aided, and blessed the enslaved and the prisoner, 
— the Clarksons and Howards of their generation; — 
men who have travelled and labored, in the language of 
Mr. Burke, when speaking of Howard, ** not to survey the 
sumptuousness of palaces, or the statelincss of temples ; 
not to make accurate measurements of the remains of 
ancient grandeur, nor to form a scale of the curiosity of 
modem art; nor to collect medals or collate manuscripts; 
— but to dive into the depths of dungeons; to plunge 
into the infection of hospitals ; to survey the mansions of 
sorrow and pain ; to take the gauge and the dimensions 
of misery, depression, and contempt ; to remember the 
forgotten, to attend to the neglected, to visit the forsaken, 
to compare and collate the distresses of all men in all 
countries." 

6. It is such cases, uncxplainable on mere prudential 
considerations, which give us a glimpse of the exalted 
and divine natiure of that love which flows out to exist- 
ence. He, who has such love, has God, — God is in him ; 
because such love cannot live unless it strikes its root 
and has its source of life in the Infinite. As^t casts out 
alike all selfish interests and all fears, nothing but divine 
power in the soul could support it. 

With such views of pure or holy love, it only remains 
to be added here, that it is right and reasonable that we 
should be required io lore our enemies. There are no 
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passages of Scripture which have perplexed the unbe- 
lieving world more than those which have relation to 
this subject. " But I say unto you," says the Saviour, 
"love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good 
to them that hate you, and pray for them which despite- 
fully use you and persecute you.*' 

6. It will be noticed, that wc are not commanded to 
love their enmity^ — to love their detractions and ill 
usage, — but to love that which has enmity ; the subject 
rather than the attribute ; namely, their existence, their 
immortal natures. In the exercise of holy love, we may 
not only forgive them, but may earnestly seek their hap- 
piness ; while, at the same time, we condemn their 
characters. Their characters may change, but not the 
essence of their being. Their enmity may die, but their 
nature is eternal. 

7. We repeat, however, that this love cannot be ex- 
ercised in its full extent, unless the soul has first passed 
into divine unity and become a partaker of the divine 
nature. It was this love, resting upon the pruiciple of 
faith, which constituted Christ the true Son of God. 
And it is this love, resting upon the same principle of 
faith, which constitutes the sons of God in all times and 
all places. "Love your enemies," says the Saviour.' 
And what is the reason which he assigns ? " That ye 
may be (he children of your Father which is in heaven^ 
for he makcth his sim to rise on the evil and on the 
good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust 
For if ye love them which love you, what reward have 
ye? Do not even the publicans the same? And if ye 
salute your brethren only, what do ye more than others? 
Do not even the publicans so ? Be ye, ihereforey perfect^ 
even as your Father, which is in heaven, isper/ed.^^ 



CHAPTER IV. 

THOUGHTS ON THE CREATION OF HOLY EXISTENCES. 

All holy beings formed in the divine image. — The divine image in 
man constitated chiefly by holy love. — Such love necessarily the 
giA of Qod. — On loving God with the whole heart. — Remarks. 

What has been said is perhaps all that is necessary to 
be said in relation to the nature of love, and the exist- 
encc of love as a central element of the Divine Mind. 
Man must be born again into the possession of this love, 
and thus be restored to, and reassociatcd with, the divine 
element And we shall the better understand the neces- 
sity of this regeneration and rci'inion, by considering 
still further what man was in the beginning. And our 
first remark is this. 

All holy beings, inasmuch as they come from God, 
are, and must be, formed originally in the divine image. 
It is thus that angels and all angelic and seraphic natures 
are formed. They are miniatures of God. It is thus 
that man himself was originally formed. And God 
said, " Let us make man in our image, after our like- 
ness. So God created man in his own image. In the 
image of God created he him.'^ 

2. The likeness of God to man is not in fomiy for God 
is without form; — not in intellect, for the intellect of 
God embraces all things, while man can know only a 
part; — but in that which constitutes, more than any- 
dung else, the element, the life, of the divine nature, 

10 
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namely, holy loye. Man, in the infancy of his exist- 
ence, was created a love being. Love, as the centre of 
his existence, was not a speculation, but a nature; not 
an accessory of life, but the life itself. Spontaneous in 
its action, acting because it had a principle of movement 
in itself, it did not wait for the slow deductions of 
reason, but flowed out in all directions, like a living 
stream. As man, thus formed in the love spirit, looked 
around upon the works of nature, he saw all things in 
the possession of life and beauty, and he rejeiced in all 
things, because all things had God in them. He loved 
the tree and the flower, which reflected the divine wis- 
dom and goodness. But far more did he delight in the 
happiness of everything which had a sentient existence. 
He called all animals to him. The birds dropped their 
wings at the sound of his voice, and came. The beasts 
of the field and of the forests flocked around him from 
their near or distant habitations. He loved them ; and 
he gave them their names. When the occasion was 
presented, when the sentient object, no matter to what 
scale or degree of sentient being it belonged, was before 
him, his simple and pure heart flowed out at once. 

3. It was thus, beyond all question, that the prim- 
itive man was constituted. Such is the representation 
of Scripture. Love, resting upon faitli, was his nature. 
And, coming from God, he could not have been consti- 
tuted otherwise. God being what he is, he could not 
have created man otherwise than he did. The princi- 
ples of right, which apply to the fact of creation as well 
as to the government of things created, are not suscep- 
tible of change. It is impossible, therefore, to conceive 
of more than one pattern or model, according to which 
holy beings were at first created. And this one pattern, 
which, in being the true pattern, condemns and ezdodet 
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an others, is that of the Divine Mind itself. The model, 
in being perfect, can never be altered ; in being eternal, 
can never be broken. 

Holy beings are created after the divine model ; but it 
is worthy of notice, here as elsewhere, that the existence, 
which stands for the model, is itself the creating power. 
— Qod is their Father. Man, in not being able to make 
himself, is not able to make that holy love, which is the 
centre of himself On the contrary, holy love is a gift^ 
as divine in its source as it is divine in its nature. It is 
just as impossible for men to originate, by their own 
action, the principle of pure or holy love within them, 
as it is to originate their own existence, or the power of 
perception and memory. Pure love cannot be created 
on the basis of prudential calculations; nor can it be 
originated by any other human device. Device, calcu- 
lation, cannot raise itself to that divine height. And 
the reason is, it is a constitxieiit^ something inherent and 
organic, something without which reason itself, in its 
pore and imbiased forms, could not have been brought 
into action ; something which does not and cannot by 
any possibility exist, except as a netlure. In God it is 
natnre eternal; in all other holy beings it is nature 
given, 

4 Original truth is aphoristic. Its declaration is its 
argument. It carries conviction in its simplest affirma- 
tions. It is enough, therefore, merely to affirm, that the 
created must flow out of the uncreated ; that the tem- 
poral must flow out of the eternal. God is the uncre- 
ated; God is the eternal. God, therefore, God alone, 
God beyond time, beyond and above all creating power, 
is the " living " or perpetual fountain. He has the true 
life m himself, and that life is Love. — All other Ufe is 
from him and by him. 
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6. Hence it is said, in the language of Scripture,— -Ian* 
guage not more simply eloquent and affecting than it ia 
true : — "My people have committed two evils; they have 
forsaken me, the fountain of living waters^ and hewn out 
broken cisterns that can hold no water/'* And it is 
here, more than anywhere else, that we find the source 
of trouble with men. God, in creating men, not only 
gave them the principle of faith, but opened also the 
eternal fountain of love in their hearts ; but men, in an evil 
hour, stopped it by ceasing to believe in the source from 
which it came. Satan, reminding them that God had 
made them moral agents, maliciously whispered that 
they would do well to avail themselves of their power 
by hewing out cisterns of their oicn, — in other words, 
that they should try to live as originators, and not as 
recipients ; that they should try to Uve without living in 
B,nd from God. They made the attempt; turned away 
from God, and, in striving to live in their own strength, 
found, in their sins and sorrows, that they had ex- 
changed the living fountain for "broken cisterns, which 
could hold no water." 

6. The doctrine of man's creation in the image of God 
involves, as one of its consequences, that, in his true 
and normal state, he loves and must love God with all 
his heart. And the reason is this. The law of love's 
movement, all other things being equal, is the amount 
of being, or existence in the object beloved. Accordingly, 
it can be said of love, that it notices and rejoices in every- 
thing which exists. It loves each insect that floats in the 
summer's sun ; it delights in the happiness of the birds 
that sing in the branches ; it wipes the tears and binds 
up the wounds of man, however degraded and fallen; 
but it is God, the infinite Being, who represents in him- 

• Jer. 2 : 13. 
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self all other existences, that supremely attracts and 
absorbs it. In him all love centres, as all streams and 
waters centre in the parent ocean. In God, uniting and 
consolidating all things in himself, we love the infin- 
itude of being, the Life of the universe, the everywhere 
present, the silent but universal Operator, the All-in-all. 

10* 



CHAPTER V. 

ON THE THREE FORMS OF LOTE : NAMELY, OF BENBTOLENCB, 

OF COMPLACENCY, AND OF UNION. 

Explanations of the love of benevolence. — Benevolential lore not 
necessarily unitive. — Illustrations. — Complacential love. — lUos- 
trations — Unitive love. — Results of unitive love. 

The love of existence, simply because it is existence 
and in being existence, is susceptible of happiness, is the 
basis of all other love. This love is sometimes denomi- 
nated in writers, in consideration of its nature rather 
than its object, the love of benevolence, or benevolential 
love. Eternal in the divine mind, operating by its own 
nature, being in itself and of itself a living principle, it is 
properly called a life. And it is this immortal life, this 
central and eternal impulse of the divinity, which 
elevates and expands the Godhead from a mere infinity 
of power and wisdom to an infinity of moral perfection. 
Of the value of this love, and its indispensable nature to 
God and to all beings created in the likeness of Grod, it is 
difficult to form too high an estimate. First in time, it is 
preeminent in importance. We say everything which 
can well be said, when we speak of it as their life. 

2. It is worthy of notice, however, that this love, 
which is sometimes known under the denomination of 
love of benevolence or benevolential love, in distinction 
from the love of complacency or complacential love, is 
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not unitiee. That is lo say, it does not, and cannot of 
itself, constitute an union between him who loves and the 
object that is beloved. It is hardly necessary to say, 
tliat there can be no union unless there are two or more 
beings to be united. And it is liardiy less obvious, that 
no union can be effected wiihont a correspondence of 
fecliui; in those who are the subjects of such union. 
Lx)ve and union, therefore, are not identical, and are not, 
in all cases, necessarily related. The history of the 
Saviour, who suffered death in attempting to do good to 
men, has shown us that we may love where there is 
only distrust or hatred in return. Often is this the case. 
Year after year, man may entertain the kindest and 
most benevolent feelings towards others ; he may labor 
for them and suffer for them ; and instead of the delight- 
ful approach and unity of love, find nothing but feelings 
of ingratitude and deep aversion. 

3. Complacential love, based upon lliat of benevo- 
lence, or the love of simple existence, adds to the love of 
the object an approbation of its character. This last 
circumstance constiiutcs, it is obvious, an important 
modiCcation of the aflection under consideration. We 
desire, for instance, the good and happiness of the just 
man. That is to say, we love him. And we do so, 
both because he is a man, and also because he is just. 
The love of him as a just man, which turns upon tlie 
fact of his character, is added to and increases our love 
of him as a man, which turns iijx>n the fact of liis being, 
or existence. Again, we desire the good and happiness 
of angels, on the ground of their existence and suscepti- 
bility of happiness, just as we desire the happiness of the 
worst sinners for tlie same reason. In other words, we 
love them with the love of benevolence. But the purity 
of an angel's character furnishes a new element, or 
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rather basis of love ; — so that we heighten the love of 
their existence, which is ihe foundation, by that of their 
moral excellence, which may be regarded as an acces- 
sory, but beautiful superstrucHire. In the case of 
angels, as in the case of the just man, we love both ex- 
istence and character. In the case of those sinners in 
whom we discover no good moral elements, we love their 
existence, nohrilhslatidiTig their character, and in oppo- 
sition to its repelling influence. And in both cases, if 
our love exisis without regard to personal reward, it is 
property denominated ^t/re fore. 

4. Unitive love, in implying the fact of something 
united, cannot exist wilhoiit two or more persons, or 
beings, who are the subjects of it. Such love, especially 
when it results in the highest degree of union, implies 
and involves the existence of complacential love, added 
to that of benevolence. The parties who are the subjecta 
trf unitive love, must approve and honor, as well as love, 
each other, before ihey can enter into such union. Then 
approbation must be mutual ; and mutual approbation 
can hardly be expected to e.tist without a similarity of 
character. A likeness of character is not essential fo all 
love, but it obviously is to that proximity and oneness 
of heart which conatitnles the modification of unitive 
love. And the degree of muinal likeness of character 
will be the measure of the degree of union or oneness. 
If the imion is perfect, the character in both cases must 
have a moral or religious perfection; — that is to say, 
the character in both cases must be that of pure or holy 
love, Love and sellishness c.innoi iQingle together. 
Whenever two or more existences, filled with the spirit 
of pure love, approach each other, so as to come witldn 
the sphere of each other's knowledge, and thus form a 
mutual acquaintance, Ihey not only have feelings of 
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omplaccncy and approval, but at once ibrm the most 
utimale associarion. It is unt so much a matter of 
.'olilioii as a law of nalurc. They cannot stay apart if 
ihcy would. By their nature tliey are reciprocally 
attractive. They are born itilo [lie same image; and in 
the innate consciousness of the loveliness of their indi- 
vidual characlers, they cannot help loving thai which 
bears the image and reflects the resemblance of them- 
selves. Children of the same lineage, and baptized in 
ifio same pure walers, they rush iiilo each other's em- 
brace, as a mother, recognizing her own lineaments in a 
child long lost, but &l last restored again, rushes into its 
arms, nol by llie movement of mere reason, but by the 
spontaneity of a Inic and permanent life. 

5. These views apply to ihe relations between God 
and man, as well as lo those between man and his fellow- 
man. When the snul, divested of selfishness, is bom 
into tlic slate of pure love, it is then regenerated into the 
image of God. The two existences, the human and the 
divine, are alike, wUh the exception that one is created, 
the other uncreated; one Is the copy, the other the 
original. In connection with a mutual likeness of 
nature, there cannot fail lo be a mutual tendency to 
union. So that God, and Ihe child of God, are drawn 
towards each other, and are united and absorbed, as it 
were, the less in the greater, not only by the law of 
Miatioti, but by the law uf atiraclion involved in the/act 
of miiliial reaemlilanre. 

6. There is nothing arbitrary or accidental in God's 
moral kingdom ; nothing which violates responsibility 
and inilh. Everything, in being established in the truth, 
is established in the wisdom of permanent law or nature ; 
and nolhing exists or is done by utu'easonable will or by 
tinmeaoing chance. The love of union, which draws 
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tc^tber and makes kindred spirits into one, has its 
nature. It loves existences, because it desires to make 
them good; it both loves Ihcm and unites with them 
when they arc made good. It has its nature ; it has its 
Irinmphs also. It is triumphant, both because it con- 
quers by the might of its altraclive power, and also 
because it is happy. The union of souls, under the 
circnm stances which have been mentioned, cannot fad 
to constitute the highest happiness. They do not love 
in order to be happy ; but Ihey are happy because ihey 
love. The union of holy souls in love is the nuptials of 
the spirit. Their happiness is as bright and as pure as 
the love from which it flows. Extracted from the 
exhaustless mine which eonstitntos God's happiness, it 
is indeed the petirl of great price ; the gem which illos- 
trates the walls of the New Jerusalem. 

7. Thus among holy beings there is one great circle 
of relationship. Love alone, in its mighty power, works 
out the problem of universal harmony. The fact of 
holiness, which is but another name for pure or holy 
love, confililntes a bond of union ; reaching all, encir- 
chng all, beautifying all. Those in the same rank of 
being are allracied to each other; and all are attracted 
to that which is higher in rank ; not only loving, but 
united in love; and united each in his place and order, 
oa the combined principle of extent of being and perfec- 
tion of character. So that the result is — God in ail, 
and all in God: the Father in Christ, and Christ ia 
those who are begotten of him ; mutually bound together 
and living in each other; no more separated in fact, and 
no more capable of being separated from each other than 
the rays of the light are separated or capable of being 
aepuated from the natnral sun. 
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ON THE U^■ION OF GOD AND f 



Necessity of union in love. — The lore of God and man in union must 
h«ve ih« «a.me origin. — Must also hive a bkeoess of nature. — 
Hnti be subjected lo a divine regulation. — Illustrations. — Be- 

Thb unicm of God and man, on which is founded the 
realizatioii of all excellence and virtue, necessarily in- 
volves ihe fact of utiion in love. It is very true that com- 
plete or perfect unity between God and man implies imion 
in other respects. All that has been previously said goea 
to show thai this is the case, There may be, for instance, 
m addition lo the union of love, an union of knowledge or 
wisdom, which, in the order of nature, precedes that of 
love, th- there may be au union of the human and divine 
will, which, in the order of nature, follows that of love. 
There not only may be such unions in a perfectly 
restored state of the human mind, but there must bo. 
Bui of all the various forms of union which exist, or 
nuty be supposed to exist, there is none so important and 
indispensable as that of love. Even that of faith is sub- 
ordinate to it. For, although the union of faith is neces- 
sarily antecedent, and is indispensable, it would be of 
no avail without the higher and more central union of 
^m love, which follows it. 

^H Some references were made to the union of God and 
^H Man in love in the preceding chapter. But we propose 
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to resume tlie subject herCj and make some further 
remarks. 

The union of God and man in love implies a number 
of things. It implies, in the first place, ihat the love 
which thus unites ihcra shall have the same origin. 
The two streams must flow froin the same founloio. 
God's love is in and from hmiself. Man's love, in order 
to be in harmony wiih it, must be in and from God also. 
It is impossible that the puic or perfect love which 
" loves God with all the heart, and onr neighbor as our- 
selves," should rest on any other than n divine and 
infinite basis. It is of a jialure so high, flowing out 
freely and cheerfully even to those " who hate us and 
despitefully use us,' that it requires and can accept 
aothing less than Tiod for its author and supporter. 
This sentiment wc have already expressed: but il is so 
importaut that it will bear icpelition. Man has not 
strength enough lo sustain lumscU' in the exercise of 
pure love, breathing out, as il does, lis aspirations of 
benevolence towards its enemies, except so far as he 
rests upon God, and becomes a " partaker of the divine 
nature.*' 

2. The union of God and man in love implies, in the 
second place, thai man's love must not only bo from 
God so as to he nothing more or less than a stream from 
tlie everlasting fountain, but it must flow out witliout 
adulteration or modification — in other words, it must 
be like Gods fore 

If we analyze these subjects carefully, especially in 
the light of a holy experience, we shall find lhat God's 
love, as it existed in the primitive and uncreated form, 
and before any beings were created by liim, was, and 
must have been, of that kind which is termed ienevo- 
imiial. And this love, as il exists in him now, which 
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consists in a sincere desire for the happiness of all beings, 
simply because they have a being or existence suscepti- 
ble of happiness, is now, and always will be, the orig- 
inal and basis of all other true love. It was this love, 
vhich, in the bosom of cternily, prompted the plan of 
salvation. We cannot experience the blessed stale of 
^rfect iniioii with God in love, unless our hearts are 
filled with a love of llns kind. Our love must not only 
have its origin in the divine nature, in God himself, but 
must be like his. So that it should be our constant 
prayer, that God would give us a lore-nnliire, which, in 
being kindled from the oternal fire, will burn of itself; 
which will send out its divine blaze in the midst of per- 
secutions ; and which " many waters cannot quench." 

3. Again, the union of God and man in love implies 
that man's lore, in its particular directions, namely, as 
it Sows out to his fcl!ow-men in general, or to particular 
classes of persons, or to any created objects whatever, 
must be subjected to n diciiie regulation. In other 
words, It is to be regarded as a fundamental principle in 
the life of God in the soul, and in the doctrines of divine 
union, that God must not only give us the power to 
love, but that he must tell us whom to love. We have 
no more right to say whom we shall love out of God, 
than we have to do anything else out of God. In our 
character of dependent creatures, who have nothing of 
Br own, and who do not know how to use even that 
I irbich is given us, we have no other resource but to 
^^rust God equally for the gift and for the regulation 
And this is particularly true as respects the affec- 
1 which we are now considering. Love is not only 
) highest, the most ennobling, and the most sacred 
l-frinciple of our nature, but it is the most powerful. All 
I i^Mtory, religious as well as profane, is a testimony to 
11 
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the immensity of ils power. Whetlier for good or for 
evil, it is the tree life of the soul; making it satanic by 
its alliance with Satan, or divine by ils participation in 
God. Such a principle, which carries with it immortal 
destinies, should enfold God in it, not only as the source 
of its life, hut as the guide of its movements, 

4. UndouhledJy it is the nature, or perhaps wc should 
rather say, the natural tendency, of holy love, in its 
benevolential form, to extend itself in every direction, 
and to ail beings. All that is wanting is sii occasion for 
ils operation, and such is its nature that it will operate 
of itself. But a distinction may easily be made between 
a tendency of the mind and a direction of that tendency. 
It is the tendency of all rivers to flow to the ocean, but 
they do not flow there in a straight hne; on the contrary, 
they are continually diversified in accordance with the 
laws of nattire. The rule, applicable in this case to a 
holy mind, is, that we must leave this tendency under 
the direction of Providence, and not direct it in our own 
will. It is true we cannot rightfully bo deprived of out 
own choice ; but we are bound to make a right choice, 
and our choice ought always to be, to let the movements 
of our hearts be guided by Ciod's choice. The will of 
the creature is as disastrous here as anywhere else. Let 
our love, then, flow where Providence indicates that it 
ought to flow. God, who reveals himself in his provi- 
dences, and acts through them, and God only, should 
choose for us. 

6. But supposing that the Providence of God places 
before us, as the objects of our love, those who are 
exceedingly depraved and vicious, are we bound to 
love them in that case ] Most certainly we are. They 
«e appropriate objects of the love of benevolence; al- 
though they are not so of complacentisl love or of uuitiva 




love. And benevolential love, which loves existeiiceB 
simply because they have an eicistence, ia the primitive 
form of love, and the basis of all other forma. This is 
the first or original form of love in God and in all holy- 
beings. 

As the appropriate object of this form of love is exist- 
ence in distinction from character, it will naturally 
direct itself, in an especial manner, towards those whom 
Providence has particularly aasocialcd with us, no mat- 
ter what their characters may be. The mere fact of 
sentient existence, presented before us as an object of 
contemplation, will stir up the waters at the heart's 
fountain; but the relations of Providence will indicate 
the channels in which they must flow. Our relatives 
and others, witit whom we are particularly associated 
in providence, may be very wicked. But the fact of 
their wickedness does not destroy the other and everlast- 
ing fact, that ihey arc accountable existences; that they 
have immoria! souls; that they are capable of great 
happiness or great misery. Fallen, degraded, misera- 
ble, they may be ; but if we are like God, how can we 
help loving tlieml God is a fountain of love, flowing 
out continually towards all his creatures, sparing not 
even his own !Son to save and bless them, and showing, 
more than in any oiher way, his love to those who are 
his enemies. 

15. We may withhold from the wicked, esteem, respect, 
gratitude, honor; we may require of them penitence; 
we may be willing to see them suffer so far as justice 
requires Ihem to suffer; but we should never withhold 
love. Wenevercau withhold it without crime. And i! we 
must love the wicked, who are placed before us in provi- 
dence, certainly we must love the good. But in neither 
case are we allowed to love, as to persons or degree, 
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Otherwise than God directs. The limitation of our 
capacity and position implies, although the tendeticy of 
the love of benevolence is to love all alike, that we can- 
not love all alike in fact. And a proper sense of that 
limitation will l^ad us to prefer that God should make 
the selection rather than that we should make it our- 
selves. Providence, to tliose who have perfect faith, is 
an infallible guide. 

7. Look, then, constantly to God, here as elsewhere. 
Recognizing the great fact, that thou hast no fountain in 
thyself, let thy heart be fed from God's heart. The 
same in source, let thy love be the same in character ; a 
love that loves without looking for reward. And then, 
placed entirely under God's direction, let the stream of 
love flow out and flow on. Under such conditions, it 
is certain, that God's and man's affections cannot be 
discordant. And it is in such a state of things that God 
and man may be said to be united in love. 




CHAPTER VII. 



OF THB MiNIFESTATIONS OF LOVE W THE FORM OF SYMPATHY, 



ExplsDMions nf the icnn. — UluEtraiions of the subject. — SjTiipathj 
in conneclinu wllh Ibe business of ibe woTld. — Syrapnlb)' wilh 

begianen ia teliifioD Ucly sympaihy diaciiiamaiing Power oT 

this principle. 

It ia especially characteristic of the man who is united 
with God in love, that he is sympathetic. The term 
SYMPATHY, which, In its origin, ia derived from the Greek 
language, expresses Uterally and strictly, harmony, or 
union of feeling. There must, therelbre, be two ot 
more persons, who are the subjects of thia united or 
common feeUng. There must, also, be some common 
object, in reference to which this united feeling is exer- 
cised. Accordingly, the sympathetic man ia one who 
harmonizea in feeling, on the appropriate occasions of 
sympathy, with the feelings and situation of those 
around him. 

2. The basis of sympathy is tore. Love is the essence, 
of which sympaihy is one of the modifications or forms. 
It is the nature of pure or holy love, not only to seek 
the good of others, but, harmonizing with the peculiari- 

ItiCB of tlieir situation, to rejoice in their joys, and to 
pieve in their sorrows. If we truly love others, it will 
be ft necessary result that we shall lake oti iuterest. va, 
i_: 
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everything which concerns them. Love, taking this 
form, is sympathy. 

3. We will endeavor to give some illustrations of (his 
interesting state of mind. A truly pious person, one in 
whom the principle of holy love predominales, is a mem- 
ber of a family. It does not moke any ditference, in 
relation to the subject under consideration, whether he 
is a member by the ties of relalionship, or a member by 
mere residence. One of the members of the family is 
severely afflicted with sickness. The occurrence of this 
affliction furnishes the occasion on which the principle 
of holy love, moved by ils own law of action, assumes 
the form of sympathy. The person who is the resi- 
dent of the family, being such as wc have described him 
to be, cannot witness such an aflliclion without " weep- 
ing with him who weeps."' His sympathy, in the exist- 
ing state of his mind, is a sort of necessity to him. Il is 
possible that it may not present the same aspect with 
the sympathy of unsanctilied nature, which is oDen 
agitated by fear, and perverted by scl^shuess. But, 
always necessary aud certain in its existence, it %vJU be ^^ 
of that tender, judicious, and permanent character, whicli 
will be the most useful, besides being the most heavenly. 

4 We will suppose, again, not that the persons around 
us are sick, but tliat they have been deprived of the 
means of knowledge, aud are exceedingly ignorant. 
They are excluded from science and lileralnre, even in 
their simplest forms. The Bihie, with its precious con- 
solations, is a sealed book to tliem. It is impossible that 
they should experience such deprivations without being 
afflicted; and it is impossible that holy persons, filled 
with the love of God and man, should be acquainted 
with their situation, without sympathy. That is to say, 
under the impulse of love, they suffer with those afflictctl 
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ooes at the same lime that they desire to rehere theii 
sufferings ; the term sympathy, expressing, in this case, 
the combined feeling of sorrow for their want, and of 
benevolent desire for its alleviation. 

5. The principle of sympathy, as it exists in a holy 
miad, is not limited in ils exercise to occasions furnished 
by men's physical suiTerings, or by their spiritual wants. 
In things which are not directly of a religious character, 
but have certain prudential relations and issues, and are 
thought, by the men of the world, to be important to 
them, we are at hberly to harmouize in feeling and 
action, so far as can be done consistently with the claims 
of religion. This resulis, in part, from the peculiarities 
of our position. While a renovated heart, on the one 
hand, allies us with angels, a weak and dying body, on 
the other, allies us with the toils aud wants of human- 
ity. And we sliU have a bond of union in many things 
connected with our position, however different we may 
be in character. So that ihere may be occasions on 
which the most devoted Christian may as truly sympa- 
thize with his neighbors in building a bridge or a road, 
in establishing manufactories, in perfecting useful inven- 
tions, or in some other work connected with the ordi- 
nary wants of men, as iu building a church. It is a 
mistake to suppose that religion dissociates us from 
humanity iu anything which is lawful. 

6. The principle of holy sympathy is very important, 
considered as constituting a medium of communication 

I «Bnd a bond of union between hearts which have experi- 
J^wiecd the highest degrees of love, and those which are 
Itotily partly sanctihed. In a holy heart, to a consider- 
l(«bie extent at least, faith takes the place of desire ; and 

It Consequently, as a general thing, praise will predom- 
I xioate over supplication. A holy heart is a heart jubilant ; 
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a heart "always rejoicing." But when the holy penon 
comes into the company of those who aro in a lower 
degree of experience, — who have much darkness min- 
gled witli their light, and much sorrow mingled with 
their joy, — the principle of holy sympathy alters his 
posilion, and leads him to miile liis supplications with 
theirs. l[e goes down from " the mount of transfigura- 
tion" into ihe deep and dark valley; and, under the 
impulse of love, which is now changed into sj'mp&thy, 
he seeks, with wrestling and tears, to dehver his breth- 

7. Holy sympalliy, in distinction from mere natural 
sympathy, is discriminating. That is lo say, it is 
restricted and modified, so far as it relates to man, by 
the operation of Ihe siill higher form of the same princi- 
ple, which may be described as sympathy with God. 
Holy sympathy, in beuig the offspring of holy love, is 
not like that weak sympathy generated from the natural 
heart, which modifies kindness by selfishness, and seeks 
a momentary relief of the sufferer rather than the ulti- 
mate and greatest good. Having its origin in the Divine 
Nature, it is always, in its operations and results, sub- 
jected to Ihe providence and will of God. And, accord- 
ingly, it sometimes exists where it docs not find itself at 
hberty to reUeve the suffering for which it feels. It ia 
not in the nature of holy sympathy, however intense it 
may bo, to do anything which is wrong. And, accord- 
ingly, the person whose heart harmonizes \vith God, 
never undertakes lo relieve that suffering wliich Cod, in 
his providence, evidently imposes for tlie good of him - 
who is afflicted. His sympathy with God's ultimata 
designs regulates the tendencies of his sympathy for th« 



8. And thus regulated, the principle of sympathy, 
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z ^ springing as it does from holy love, is one of ihe most 

importani and effective elements of a holy life. , It links 

the divine wilh Ihe human, the. upright with Ihe fallen, 

the angel with the man. It has been Ihe moving 

impulse, the life, of good men in all ages of the world. 

It detached Moses from ihe court of Egypt, tl'.al it might 

unite him with the sufferers of the desert: it poured its 

energies into the heart of Paul, and carried him from 

□Blion to nation; in modern times, it has carried devoted 

r missionaries inio all parts of tlie world; it moves the 

3 hearts of angels, of whom it is said, " there is joy among 

N tbe angels in heaven over one sinner that repentelh," 

^ ^It achieved ii3 mightiest triumph when the Saviour of 

^ tbe world, clothing himself in human form, chose (o be 

? gmitten and die upon the cross rather than separate him- 

^ aelf from the interests of fallen humanity. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

ON THE RELIOION OF LOVE AS COMPARED WITH THE RELIGION 

OF OBLIGATION. 

Two principles of action. — Ulostrations of these principles. — Rela- 
tions of love and obligation. — The holy man acts from the principle 
of love. — He is approved by conscience without feeling the com- 
pulsions of conscience. 

The view which has been given of love, as the great 
central element in religious experience, would be imper- 
fect without presenting the matter in one other aspect^ 
namely, the religion of love as compared with the religion 
of obligation. 

There are two important principles in the human con- 
stitution, which arc very different from each other in 
their nature; but which, operating in different ways, 
often harmonize in the production of the same results. 
The one is tlic great principle of love, which we have 
been endeavoring to illustrate ; the other is the feeling 
of moral obligation. Cases of human conduct, illustra- 
tive of the operation of these two principles, are very 
frequent. 

A man, for instance, visits and relieves one who is 
sick. The action, which is so interesting and important, 
may be ascribed either to the principle of love, or the 
sentiment of duty. The father of a family restrains 
those under his care from outward labors on the Sabbath 
day, and visits the house of God with them; and, in 
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doing so, he may be moved by love to God, or merely by 
Ihe constraint of mental conviction and obligation. A 
child may render obedience to his parents from either of 
these motives; either because he loves to obey, — it being 
a pleasure, a delight to him to obey, — or because, with- 
out love, and sometimes against love, he feels it to be his 
duty to obey. And thus of many other instances. 

2. It is important to ascertain the true position and 
the comparative relations of these principles. In the 
order of nature, love is the first in time. The heart 
naturally operates before the conscience. One evidence 
of this is, that it is the office of the conscience to intimate 
the proper regulations, and to establish the law of the 
heart. It is obvious, however, that there can be no 
regulation without something which is regulated ; and 
conscience, whose business it is to regulate and direct, 
would obviously be a faculty without application and 
-witJiout use, if there were not propensities and affections 
which iu the order of nature operated antecedently. 
Love is llie true impulsive principle, the central move- 
ment or hfe of man, as it is of God and of all holy 
beings. Of conscience, it can only be said that it is its 
guard, the flaming sword which waves and flashes 
round it to protect its purity. And he who does not act 
ID the right way natiually, and by the power of his own 
loving lite, must be wounded and goaded into the 
right by the authority and the penalties of the moral 
sense. 

3. Does Ihe truly holy man, the man who has his 
life in God, act from love or from conscience 1 The 
statements which have already been made, indicate the 
answer. The holy man acts from holy love, — that is to 
iay, {ma such love as conscience approves. The holy 

does not act from mere will, against the desvvcaoC 
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his aensItiTG or affectional nature, on the ground, and for 
the reason, that his conscience requires him to do so ; but, 
on the contrary, acts under Ilic impulse of holy and lov- 
ing affections, — affections which are the regenerated gift 
of God, and which sweetly carry the will with it He 
acts, not so much from conscience, as with conscience. 
He acts from that, in himself, which makes him a par- 
taker of the divine nature, namely, holy love, with con- 
science standing by, as it were, with its approbation and 
encouragement. 

4. And this leads lis to ihc explanation of one of the 
peciUiaiities of the higher stales of religious experience. 
It is this. The more holy a man is, the less be feels of 
the compulsive power of conscience, \\ hen the heart, 
or rather the principle of lovo in the heart, (the love- 
nature, if we may so express il,) is adequate to the object 
of effecting or carrying out good purposes, conscience is 
not known or fell in the matter, except in that sweet, 
approving calm of the spirit, which is the result of 
inward adjustment and harmony. This is so much the 
case, that sometimes persons, who have been fully 
reendowed by the Holy Ohost with a new love-nature, 
have almost had a fear that they had lost their ccm- 
ecience. But it should be remembered that conscience 
has two forms or modes of action ; that wliich constrains 
or compels lo do right, and that which approves when 
right is done. And while it is true that holy persons are 
not constrained or compelled by conscience, acting as 
Ihey obviously do, by the impulses of a holy Ufe ot i 
nature, without compulsion, it is equally true that they I 
are approved by conscience. The holy joy witliin them, I 

Lthe calm, triumphant peace which they experience, ibe I 
peace of God, the peace of angels, are both the orideao* 1 
and the result of this approval. J 
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5. It is a saying of St. Augustine — " Love, and do 
what you please."' In acting from the impulse of love, 
we are conscious of tlie highest freedom. But pure love, 
or right love, (that to whU-h St. Augustine refers,) is, 
by the very terms used, a love which is conformed to 
law. It is a love which is pure from selfishness, a love 
which is right; a love which docs not, and cannot, 
while it remains pure, vary from the law of moral recti- 
tude. He, who acts from such love, while he is con- 
scious of the highest freedom, is safe in doing what ha 
pleases, not only bocause his pleasure consists in benev- 
olent feehng and action, but because his pleasure is 
always conformed to wlial is right. He is under law 
without feeling its pressure; because the pressure of law, 
or that which makes it felt as a compulsive and con- 
straining power, never is and never can be felt, while the 
subject of it entirely harmonizes in feeling as well as in 
action with its requisitions. The man who, in perfect 
health, breathes the pure air of heaven, breathes /ree/y; 
— but he docs it in subjection lo the laws of respiration, 
uid yet without feehng any constraint, and perhaps 
without knowing that there are such laws. The man 
Trho walks the earth, in the perfect exercise of his mus- 
cles, is conscious of freedom, and of acting his own 
pleasure, while, at ihe same time, every movement is in 
Btibjection to the law of gravitation, and cannot be mndo 
without it. Indeed, it is the physical law in these cases, 
hannonizing with the purpose of the personal volition, 
which sustains boih breathing and movement. And so 
it is the eternal law of right, indicating the channels in 
which it should flow, but without using compulsion, 
when compulsion is not needed, which sustains pure or 
holy love in a state of purity. 

6. Angels have a conscience. They do e.lwa.'^ 'vVo.V 

12 
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is right, and never otherwise than what is right But 
they do not do it under the compulsions of conscience, but 
from the excellent and just impulses of a purified anc 
loving nature. Conscience is a law to them, as it is a 
law to all other holy beings. But law, we are told, '' is 
made for the lawless." (1 Tim. 1 : 9.) Those who are 
not lawless, but whose hearts and actions, of their own 
accord, harmonize with the law, are under the law with- 
out feeling the pressure of the law ; rendering obedience to 
the law, almost without knowing what the law is. If 
they should attempt or desire to disobey, they would at 
once have knowledge as distinct as it would be painful. 
In other words, the operations of the conscience are an- 
ticipated and lost, as it were, in the antecedent operations 
of holy love. And these statements, which apply to 
angels and other unfallen beings, will apply essentially 
to men. 



CHAPTER IX. 



Ob ihe meDning- of Ibe if nn idols. — Of (he number and variMy of 
objecU Ibal may be iilolized.^- Principles by which wg delermina 
whelber ve are under idoUlroiu ioBueDces. 

It is importaiil lo iinderslund the distinction between 
love, and that excess of love, under whatever circum- 
stances it may exist, which may properly be denom- 
inated idolatry. It is one of the directions of the apostle 
John lo Christians, whom he addresses as lillle children, 
that they should "keep themselves from jdols." 

The term idol, in its original sense, is the name for 
those false gods, to which human blindness and imbe- 
lief have given an outward form, and have set up and 
worshipped instead of the true God. In its secondary 
or figurative sense, it is the appropriate name of any 
object or person, which attracts and concentrates upon 
itself any affection, or any degree of affection, which 
belongs to God. 

2. It is worthy of notice, that the ennobling principle 

of fore is the basis of idolatry, as well as the basis of true 

holiness. But holy love, or love in the true sense of the 

terms, is always right. Idolatrous love is always wrong- 

love; — wrong ejiher in ils place or its degree. And if 

I light love is the liigliest and best exercise of the heart, 

I It is difficult, on the other hand, to estimate the evil results 

Lof a loTo tliat is wrongly placed. 
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3. Objects, which may easily become idols, by being 
the subjects of an affection which is wrongly placed, 
surround us on every side. They are sometimes said to 
be innumerable. And if that be too strong an expression, 
it is certain that they are limited in number only by 
the capacity of inordinate love. Tliis beautiful world, 
beauliful even in its ruins, which was originally designed 
to be the temple of Ciod and of his worship, has become 
one great idol temple. A man's idol may be liis prop- 
erly, his reputation, his influence, his friends, his chil- 
dren, those who arc bound to him by the ties of natural 
affection, and even those wlio are imitcd by religious 
attachments, and all other persons or things which are 
capable of being objects of affection, and which can 
attract that affection in an inordinate degree. 

4. Am 1 an idol worshipper 1 This is an inquiry 
which comes home with tremendous import to all men. 
It is not too much to say, jjerhaps, that a divided heart 
cannot easily answer it. Because a divided heart, by 
the simple fact of its division, which perplexes the action 
of the judgmeiil, cannot readily understand its own posi- 
tion. Him, whose heart is fixed to serve (Jod alone, 
God will teach. To such an one, whose '■ eye is single," 
God gives the true hght ; — and it is under the influence 
of this light, that he understands the dangers which 
surround him. 

5. In determining whether wc are under Uie influence 
of idolatrous tendencies and aifections, we must always 
remember that the tnte life, the living and life-giving 
instinct of holiness, can never deviate from its straight 
path, but, in the flashes of its flaming progress, points 
upward to God, and to God only. The holy heart has 
but one law. And the subjective or inward law of its 
Jife it expresses and lives uu( in the exterior action. 
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The needle does not more truly turn to the pole, — the 
planets do not more steadily and truly turn to the solar 
centre and revolve around it, — than the holy heart turns 
to God and revolves around him. If it is conscious, at 
any time, of any eenlrifugal influence, that is to say, of 
any intltience which is calculated to make it fly oiT from 
the great Centre, then there is something which is taking 
a }x>silion and influence as an idol. When the heart is 
exempt from idols, there is no such disturbing and 
retarding consciousness as this. On the contrary, every- 
thing is free, easy, unembarrassed in its movement. In 
its exemption from everything but holy love, which is 
its life, it is not possible for the soul to discern any ten- 
dency which is at variance with, or which perplexes, the 
tendency which is innate and essential in all holy beings, 
towards the great central Life, namely, God himself 
( 6. On the other hand, any altaclmient which is mis- 
(^ placed, or is inordinate, is a weight upon the soul. 
Under its influence, ttie menial consciousness misses that 
lightness and upwardncas of movement which it recog- 
nized before, and feels a perplexity and heaviness of 
action, which is not more obvious than it is embarrass- 
ing. In the illimitable space, the planets move on, swifl 
and unobstructed in their immense course, because God, 
who is their mighty Gnide and Supporter, prepares the 
track for them. God is not more the God of nature than 
he is the God of the living soul. He prepares the track 
of the soul, not so much by displacing outward obsia- 

Ieles as by preparing the soul itself; and when, by his 
divine agency, it is dislodged of its idols, its flight is 
bee and unembarrassed to himself. 
By marking closely these contrasted states of the soul, 
ire shall be likely to know whether we are under the 
influence of idols or not. 
I 12* 
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MAN'S SPIRIT HATH AN UPWARD LOOK. 

Man's spiril hath an upward look, 

And robes itself with heavenly wings; 

E'en when 'tis here compelled to biook 
Confinement to terrestrial things. 

Its eye is Ikstened on the skies, 

Its ,wings Tor flight are opened wide; 

Why doth it hesitate to rise. 
And Btill upon the earth abide ? 

And wouldst thou seek the cause to know, 
And never more its course repress ? 

Then from those wings their burden throw, 
Aitd fet them free from tcorMlinest. 

Shake olTthe worldly cares that slay 
Their energy and upward flight ; 

And thou shall see them make their way 
To joy, and liberty, and light. 



OH LOVE! THOU DAY-STAR OF THE HEART. 

Oh love ! thou day-star of the heart I 

Ascend upon thy throne ! 
Victor and lord, where'er thou art. 
To all within the power impart. 

Of life to God alone. 



L 



Such is the magic of thy sway 

Upon the holy mind. 
That sin, all powerless in thy ray. 
Departs, as night-shades flee the day, 

And leaves no cloud behind. 
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My soul was dark in other years ; 

The stain was on my brow; 
And something whispers to my fears 
The loss of all but sin and tears, 

If thou shouldst leave me now. 

But fears are gone, and tears are bright, 

Lit with the beams of love : 
There is no sin, nor grief, nor night. 
To him whose inmost soul is light 
With radiance from above. 



PART FIFTH. 

ON THE WILL OP GOD, AND THE UNION OP THE DIVINE AND 

HUMAN WILL 



CHAPTER I. 

ON THE RELATION OF THE WILL OF GOD TO OTHER PARTS 

OF THE DIVINE NATURE. 

Definition of the divine will. — On the necessity of an union of the 
human will with the divine. — A given act of the will embodies and 
represents all antecedent knowledge and affections. — In anitiog 
with God's will, we unite with God in the full extent of his being. 

In considering the wide and important subject of 
Divine Union, we proceed now to another series of top- 
ics, involving llie relations of the human and divine 
will. 

So far as we understand the state of union in any 
given case, we necessarily understand, at least in some 
important particulars, the nature of the objects which 
are united together. It is reasonable to suppose that, 
being a part of our own nature, we know what the 
human will is : and in this, as in many other things, we 
may reason from ourselves to our Maker. And, accord- 
ingly, the idea which men entertain of the will of 
God, considered as a separate attribute of the Divine 
Mind, is derived from that which they have of their 
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own wills. The will gf God analogous to the will of 
man, but InfiDiicly superior in ils applicalions and ex- 
tent, is that power in God which originates the divine 
volitions, purposes, or decisions. 

2. Union wiih God implies and requires, not only 
union in knowledge and love, bnt union also, and per- 
haps still more emphatically, with tlie divine will. And 
the reason of this will be llie more clearly seen in pro- 
portion as we more fully understand the relation of the 
will of God to the inlelleclual and affectional parts of 
the divine ualure. 

In God, in the same manner as in man, the will, or 
rather the act of ihe will, which consolidates and real- 
izes the perceptions and ailections in oneness of purpose 
and action, eonstilules their true uniiy. It is true that 
God's knowledge may properly be regarded and con- 
templated as a whole; but extending to a multitude of 
distinct objects, it is equally true that il is fractional 
and in parts, so far as it exists in relation to particular 
cases. And besides, speaking after the manner of men, 
knowledge is to be compared with knowledge, and to be 
appropriately adjusted, in order that purpose and action 
may be based upon the highest or perfect knowledge. 
The divine affeclions also diversify and mulliply them- 
selves upon all tlie appropriate objects of affection; 
objects which are ibund everywhere, as far as knowl- 
edge itself extends. These affections are perfect in their 
sphere: but, being many in number, they do not repre- 
sent, in particular cases, the wholeness or completeness 
of the divine nature. Affection is to be compared with 
affection in order to ascertain their comparative and just 
value. Bui the will, which never acts in a perfect 
being except on the comparison and adjustment of all 
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knowledge and all affection, centralizes and iiniles all 
in one. 

3. So that the act of the will, in a perfect mind, may 
always be regarded as indicating and representing both 
the highest knowledge and the highest affection, it 
embraces ail which can be comprehended under the 
liead of knowledge and affection, and still without being 
divided in itself. Being perfect, the divine will or put- 
pose can never be otherwise than it is ; and being the 
fiual decision of the mind, and excluding all decisions 
and acts against itself, and standing alone in its suprem- 
acy, it is necessarily one thing: God can never will 
anything without centralizing, in regard to thai parlic- 
ulai thing, his whole nature ; cousolidaling, in thai one 
act, its multiplicities of thought and feeling into unity. 
So that God's purpose, develoiicd in the precise time of 
his purpose, is the true rcprcsenlation or expression of 
God himself, existing at the same moment as perfect 
fubiess or completeness embodied in perfect simplicity. 
And it is here that union with God is especially neces- 
sary. 

4. If we consider the subject on the side of man, we 
see also the greatness of this necessity. Alan's percep- 
tive powers are limited. They do not correspond, in 
extent, with those of God ; and consequently we can 
unite with God, in the matter of knowledge, only 
in a limited degree. The union witli him, in this 
respect, may be perfect as far as it goes ; but it ia 
restricted in extent. And it will be found to bo the 
same in relation to love. We may harmonize perfectly 
with the divine love, in all cases where objects of love 
are presented to us. But the sphere of our knowledgp^ 
through which objects are presented to us, being lim- 
ited, the sphere of our love also ia limited, Practically, 
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our love cannot, in its extent, be carried beyond the 
limit of known objects of love. 

But, in the acts of the will, the Godhead, if we may 
be allowed the expression, so simphfies itself, that the 
harmony between the created and the uncreated, the 
human and the divine, may be perfect in extent as well 
as degree. God's will (we mean here, by the term, the 
act of his will in any given case) is a unity, combining 
together, as it were, and representing the whole of his 
knowledge, the whole of his love, the whole of his 
nature. As all objects may be, and are, present to it in 
a single glance, and compressed as it were into the 
eternal now, a single act of the will, embracing and 
adjusting all previous knowledge and all previous feel- 
ing, decides upon all, enacts all, establishes all. It is 
this act of the will, — an act extending to and consolidat- 
ing everytliing else, — with which we are required to be 
united. Based upon infinite variety, in itself it is but 
one thing ; and we are to unite with it as one. But as 
it is the unity of the Godhead, embracing the infinite 
variety of the Godhead, we cannot unite with God in 
the simplicity and unity of the will, without being virtu- 
ally united with him in the infinite multiplicity of his 
knowledge and affeclion. 

5. If these views are correct, which, in binding us to 
the will of God, bind us to the whole of God, we not 
only see how much is involved in an union with the 
divine will, but how fearfully hazardous it is to indulge 
in the slightest lievintion from that will when it is once 
ascertained. No direction is more important than that 
which requires us to labor and pray for harmony with 
God in this respect. Tlie other unions which have been 
mentioned, important and indispensable as ihey are, 
may be regarded as preparatory to this. The unioaof 
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the human and divine wills is the consummation of 
those which have gone before. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the Saviour so frequently refers to this 
form of union. " My meat," he says, ^^ is to do the wiU 
of hint that sentmeJ^* And again he says, "I came 
down from heaven, not to do mine own will, but the will 
of him that sent me." " He that doeth the will of God," 
says the apostle John, "abideth forever." f • 



• John 4: 34; 6:38. 



t First Epis. of John 2 : 17. 



CHAPTER II 



ON THE PERPETUAL IDENTITY OF THE DIVINE WILL. 

God never discordini wiili lumsclf, ond henCH his will always ihe 
same. — Views of philosophers on ihis suhjecf not really, bul only 
•ppnreally, differeDt from Ihe views commonly tnlctfn. — Consolalioas 
of ihis doclrine. 

There are some aspects of tlie subject now before us, 
lyhich cannot be fully appreciated without keeping in 
mind Ihe fact of the perpetual identity of the divine 
will. 

God cannot be discordant with himself. That iden- 
tity of nature, which is involved in the fact of his 
perfection, is only another name for unchangeable har- 
mony. What now is, harmonizes with what has been ; 
— and what shall be harmonizes with what now is. 
The end of God, therefore, if we may be allowed the 
expression. Is identical with the beginning; and every- 
thing which is intermediate corresponds with the begin- 
ning and the end. 

And this is as trueof God's tr<7/as it is of any other part 
of his nature. What God thinks to-day he thought 
always, and what God feels to-day he foil always. He 
knew what was to be before it had a being. He rejoiced 

taod had sorrow in its good and evil, before that good and 
|Til had an existence. And it is the same of his will. 
What God wills to-day, he willed yesterday ; what he 
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shall vriW a thousand years hence, he has already willed 
a thousand years ago. 

2. It is a greal truth, therefore, — a iriith fundamental 
and essential in religion, that the operations or decisions 
of the divine will can never be olherwise than lliey are. 
The laws wliich originate them have their basis in the 
eternal mind, and are inflexible in ilieir resnlts. It is 
thus, for this reason and in this manner, llial the divine 
will may be said to be perpetually identical. God can- 
not feel otherwise than he does, nor lliink otherwise 
than he does, nor will otherwise tlian he does And 
the reason is, because Ae is God ; and, being God, he is 
not and cannot be anything less or ollierwisc than God, 

If any other course of thought, feeling, wiUing, or 
action, were right and proper for him, it would be an 
obvious implication that his present course is not right, 
is not proper. Imperfection, which shows itself in 
taking a course less right and less projKr than another 
course, would, in that case, be stamped upon it and upon 
the author of it. But it is hardly necessary to say that 
God and imperfection are ideas which are incompatible 
with each other. 

3. It is true, that the statement of the absolute verity 
on this subject is not precisely the statement of the truth 
ot verity, as it is developed to man's outward percep- 
tion. The statement of the absolute truth is what phil- 
osophical writers sometimes denominate svpersenaimtts, 
the statement of the tiling as it is; the other statement 
is subordinate and accommodated to the senses, the 
statement of the thing as it appmrs. The one state- 
ment is the expression of the unchangeable and divine 
view ; the other of the human. The one is total, the 
other fragmentary. Nevertheless, there is no incompet- 
ibtUtjr in (hem. They agree with each other, as the 
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parts, when properly adjusted, agree wilh the whole. 
The statement, accommodated to man's limited percep- 
tion, would be simply this. Whatever God wills note, 
ahhongh the volition may not have taken effect till the 
present moment, he has virtually willed from eternity. 
The will, virtual or potential, thai is to say, the will in 
its copabUity of action, the will "in posse," as it is 
sometimes esprcKsed, — although it may have existed rail- 
lions of centuries before the circumstances, which at last 
surrounded it. developed it in the issues of specific 
action, — is the same, and must be the same, as the will 
in effective exercise, the will " is acTU." It had in itself 
from the beginning a law, which involved the result. 
In other words, it is the same thing tinder a different 
aspect; in the one case essential but undeveloped, in the 
other essential, but in exercise. 

4. So that, in cither case, whether we take the super- 
sensuous view, or the view which is accommodated to the 
imperfect action of the senses, the same great and essen- 
tial truth remains. In other words, the mind and the 
acts of God, including his will and his volitional acts, 
whether seen in ilicir fragmentary fonn through the suc- 
cessions of lime, or in the idenlicalness of that mode of 
vision which is above the senses and above time, are 
"■without variableness, and withotil shadotc of turning." 
Here, then, is an identity, not more sublime in its nature 
than its continuance, which runs parallel with eternity, 
and is sustained by the same principles which make and 
sustain God himself. 

5. The perpetual identity, or, what is the same thing, 
the immutability, of God's will presents a strong contrast 
with the mutability of the creature's will. Man's will, 
(we speak now of the natural man, or the man out of 
God,) is changeable. By separating himself from God, 
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he took his will, which is hardly less than another name 
for himself, out of God's keepiiig, and placed it in his 
own." But man out of God neither knows, nor can 
know, what is true, nor what is good, nor what is right, 
except reiativeiy and imperfectly. The absolute trutli, 
as well as the ahsolute good and the absolute right, is 
beyond his reach. His views are not only limiled, but 
perverted. As he has cut himself off from the source of 
truth, the truth is not in him, except imperfectly and 
pervcrtedly ; and he is floating loosely amid a sea of 
errors, which flows out from the falsity of his owii 
inward position. His will, therefore, unmoored as it is 
from the eternal foundations, is fixed to no object, except 
to himself; and as self, or the life of self, has no centre 
but in its own selfishness, it wanders about, attracted 
by every object whicli promises to feed its depraved 
appetite, and seeking a rest, which, in the rejection of 
the true rest, it is never destined to find. 

6. Such is the changeableness of man's will in his 
unsanctified state. How difi'erent is all this from the 
true and unchangeable foundations of God ; — and how 
different the condition of the unholy man, who rests 
upon himself, from that of the man who is united with 
the infinite ! On liie strong rock of the perpetual identity 
of the divine will, and not on the uncertain quicksands 
of a will which is liable to ciiange, the holy man rests 
his head in peace. No siorms terrify him. Knowing, 
as he does, that to God there is no past and no future, 
his soul, combining the past and the future into one, may 
be said to be centred in the eternal present. To Sense, 
indeed, many iliings are new. To Faith, nothing is new. 
To Sense, many things are strange, unprecedented, ter- 
rifying. There are storms, diseases, wars, the sky in 
eommotion, the earth heaving, nations destroyed. Bat 
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to Faith, whose eye penetrates beneath the surface, 
there is only what was designed to be; the development 
of a will, which, in being invariably true to mercy, 
wisdom, and justice, never changes from its own settled 
line of action, but is identical in its eternity. These 
present things, which occupy and perplex the senses, 
arc the exteniahties which clothe the inward life. They 
may be described as the "veil of the temple," within 
which there is God icUhoiit an image, unseen by that 
external eye which can see only the form of things, but 
visible to that eye of Failh, which, beneath all outward 
forms, sees, and knows, and loves the Eternal Essence. 
13* 
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CHAPTER III. 

ON THB NATURAL AND MORAL SUPREMACY OP THE mYINE 

WILL. 

Explanations of the natural supremacy of the divine will. — Explana- 
tions of its moral supremacy. — Results of the views presented. — The 
law of right requires the union of the human with the divine will. 

There is a natural supremacy of the divjue will. 
There is a moral supremacy also. In natural things, it 
is supreme by nature. In moral things, it is supreme 
by right. The natural supremacy, wbich presents itself 
first for consideration, is fixed, and cannot be otherwise 
than it is. It is the supremacy which makes and orig- 
inates ; the infinite energy concentred in the one infinite 
purpose, overspreading all, consummating all. All 
things which exist, so far as the mere fact of being is 
concerned, have their existence, both in its origin and its 
continuance, in the natural supremacy of God's will. In 
that will, all trees and plants, and all other things which 
are produced on the eartli's surAicc, have their life. In 
that will, the sun, and moon, and stars Hve ; and all 
things and beings that inhabit them. In that will, all 
men, and all animals inferior to men, in all their vari- 
eties, have their origin and their continued support It 
is a will supreme^ because everything else is a depend- 
ency. 

This, it will be noticed, is said in connection with the 
physical nature of things. Over all things in their phys- 
ical nature, there is what may be called a natural or 
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physical supremacy of the divine will, which transcends 
everything because it is the source of everything. 

2. There is also a vwral supremacy of the divine will. 
God, ill the exercise of the natural supremacy of his will, 
and acting under the direction of his moral nature, cre- 
ated beings like himself, beings having a moral nature. 
In doing this, he gave ilicm llie power to do as they ) 
pleased ; that is to say, to lake any course which they ^ 
might choose to take within the splicre of their natural J 
or physical capability. But in giving Ihcm the power./ 
thus to act, which was essential to ihcni as moral beings, 
he did not give them the righl. lie could not do it. 
As a being possessed of all [jower, he could give them 
the power to do what they pleased ; but, as a being 
possessed of all holiness, he could give them the right lo 
do-only what vas right, and nothing else. Further 
than this, tliey never had any right, nor ever can have. 

3. And the consequence is, that all moral beings, 
whether men or angels, as they have a right lo do only 
what is right, have no right lo dislocate and remove 
themselves from under the divine will. The liberty they 
have of doing as ihey please undoubtedly gives them 
the power or enables them lo do it ; but the law of righl, 
which prescribes in what manner their capability is to 
be exercised, forbids it. If it is not right for them to 
remove from under Gods will, then it is their duty lo 
remain under il. As moral beings, ihey cannot do oth- 
erwise wilhout a violation of niorals. God's will is 
supreme over them physically or naturally, because their 
natural or physical life is wholly dependent upon il. Il 
is supreme over ihem morally, because they cannot 
abdicate its supremacy wilhout doing a wrong. The 
supremacy is secured in the one case by a physical 
necessity; hi the other, hy a mmal necessity. The 
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physical law subjects them to God as physical men ; ih© 
moral law subjects them to God as mora) meo. 

4. Accordingly, if we carry these principles into par- 
ticulars, we shall find thai, in no case whatever, can we 
separate ourselves from God rightly. In union alone, 
that union which is appropriate to the relation of supe- 
rior and inferior, is there true life. And here, living, 
not by what we have originally, but by what is moment- 
arily given us, if we need strength, the law of tuorals 
requires us to look for it where we can best obtain it. 
If we need wisdom, we cannot, without a violation of 
duty, seek it where it is not lo he had, but must go to 
him, who alone has tnie wisdom. If we need love, 
which, more ihau anything else, is the true inspiration 
of the soul, we must go to him, who, in being himself 
LOVE, can supply us from the original fountain. And 
so in every other case. If it be true, as the apostle 
James asserts, that " every good gift, and every perfect 
gift, is from above, and cometh down from the Fatiier 
of lights," then we can have nothing good which does 
not come from him. And, as the law of duty requires 
US to seek good in preference to evil, and as we can find 
ihe true good in God alone, it is not possible for us, in 
doing what we ought lo do, to take any other position 
than that of humble recipients. And in that position, 
bound to submit lo a higher guidance if that guidance 
will be best for us. Cod's wiL becomes morally supremo 
over us, and we can neither be in the right nor the good, 
except 80 far as we are in hannony with that blessed 
will. 
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ON THB fSJION OF THE HUMAN AND DIVfSE WILL, 



Difiercnce between onii 
— "Evils of Et sepamii 
ods hy wUicli n-e t\gl 



of Ihe will ami exlinction of ihe will. 

1 of B-ais. — The will aU-ays acts. — Melh- 

■nine the uniun of wills. — Of prayer and 

1 anion of raonil and affcclional union. — 

True idea of the death of the will. 

Uxios of Uic human wjil wiih the dmne is a different 
thing from an extinction of the hnnian will. A T^ili, a 
proper and effcclive will, is essential to humanity. Man, 
without a will, ceases to be man. The perfection of 
man's nature does not consist in the extinction of his 
will, biit in its, union with God's will. 

2. The truly holy person, therefore, ought to he able 
to say specifically, at ail times, /Aw/ Ae icills as God aills. 
It is dne both to his happiness and his safety to be able 
to know, and on proper occasions to assert, the union of 
the two wills. If there is a separation of wills, even if 
it be a slight one, there will be likely to be something 
out of position somewhere else. A separation of wills is 
a separation of natures. As the will is, so is the man, 

'eiiher/or Uod or against him. It is as true in plnlos- 
'ophy as religion, that it is impossible to serve God and 
^Mammon at the same time. 

3. It may be asked, perhaps, what view are we to 
I take of ourselves wlien ve do not w'dl at all? The an- 
1 iwer to such a question is not difficult, because we can 
h. hardly ever be said to be in that state. Our whole life, 
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with the exception of purely iuvohintary states, may be 
represented by two terms, action and inaction. Neither* 
of these states can exist without voHtion as its basis. If 
we act, we will to act ; if we are in a state of inac- 
tion, we will not to act. Whatever state we are in 
as moral agents, and not as mere involmita^ agents^ 
whether it be characterized as action or inaction, we 
will to be in it. So that we may, without impro- 
priety, speak of the action of the will as perpetual. 
Perpetual action implies the obligation of perpetual 
harmony. 

4. In order to determine whether our wills are in har- 
mony with the divine will, it is not necessary nor best, 
as a general thing, to look at the will itself^ and to 
examine its action as it comes under our notice inde- 
pendently of the influences which surround it When 
certain conditions are fulfilled, certain results may be 
expected to follow. 

And, accordingly, we may anticipate that our wills 
will be in harmony with the divine will when we are in 
the habit of asking God for a divine direction of our 
wills. There can be no union with God without prayer. 
We do not mean to say that the prayer, which, if it be 
a true prayer, always implies a state of sincere and 
entire consecration, must always be formal; but there 
must always be an inward disposition, which constantly 
recognizes the soul's dependence upon God, and Avhich 
as constantly looks for his aid. To such a soul, if it 
has faith corresponding to its desires, God will not fail 
to grant his assistance. When we feel that we have 
strength from God, by feeling that we have an accepted 
communion with him. then we may have hope that we . 
shall and do will only what God wills. 

6. But, in order to understand the subject fully, it 
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should be added, that there are two forms of union of 
the will; — namely, moral union, and affeclional union. 
It is the combination of the two, uniting the outward 
act, or llie thing done, with the motive of doing it, which 
constitutes perfect or holy union. 

Moral union of the will exists when the will is united 
with God by means of moral enforcement merely, that 
is to say, under the constraints of morn) obligation, with- 
out the consenting and affectionalc concurrence of the 
heart. Such an union, which can exist only in resi>ect 
to outward acts, makes what the world colls a moral 
man, but not a religious one. When a man does what 
God commands, — in other words, does what is right in 
action, but does it in opposition to his own selfish desires, 
— he is in union with God, if we may so express it, mor- 
ally, or ni the outward manner, but not nffectionaUy, or 
in the inward disposition. He is a man divided ; partly 
for God, and partly o^iHsi him. His conscience is right, 
but his heart ia wrong. In the language of the apostle 
Paul, he does that which he hales to do : he does good, '/ 
but "evil is present witli him." f'^Mi-/ li^i'^r- UiM-^v^ '^ 
Some would, perhaps, say, that a union so imperfect***' 
as this, including only a part of our nature, is not to be 
re^rded as union in any proper sense of the tenu. But 
looking at the subject psychologically, that is to say, in 
reference to the nature of the mind, it is obviously a 
positive or real union as far as it goes. Undoubtedly it 
is imperfect. It has not that full and broad basis whicJi 
it might have, and which it ought lo have, But still it 
s something, and especially because it involves that cmi- 
I wc/ion of mind which is likely to lead to something else 
IVtter. He who observes the Sabbath, not because he 
Wes to observe it, but because his conscience requires 
Eitr is ID a more favorable condition than he who has 
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neither conscience nor love. But if something is done, 
il is still certain that the most important part remains to 
be done. 

6. The union of the will, which has just been de- 
scribed, becomes consolidated and perfect when we add 
the concurrence of the affections lo the supports of the 
moral sense. It is this nnion which we have denom- 
inated affectional. In order, therefore, to that union of 
the will with God which is requisite in the highest state 
of religious experience, Ihe action of the will, in harmo- 
nizing with God's will, must rest upon the twofold basis 
of the approbation of the conscience and of the love of the 
heart. In any other state of the mind, the union of the 
will with God is more or less obstructed and enfeebled. 
When, in connection with the moral union, the obstruc- 
tion of all discordant tendencies and desires is out of the 
way, and the affections are in the right direction, the 
union is such as it should be. Of a will thus united 
with God, it may be said, with almost literal truth, 
that it is the subject of a new creation, and has a new 
life. 

7. But then comes up the great question again. How 
can we obtain this basisof love? How can we be made 
lo possess that which we are not possessed of, by being 
made to love that which we do not love ? Especially 
as love, in that higher sense of the term which has been 
explained, is not human, but dirine ; not a thing created, 
but eternal. The answer is, that God. in being a benev- 
olent existence, necessarily loves to dispense his own 
nature, to enter into all hearts where there is a possibil- 
ity of entrance, lo pour out everywhere the radiance of 

»his own brightness. What we have to do, then, is first 
to be emptied, in order that we may be filled ; first to 




cease from self, thai we may be recipients of that which 
is DOl self. 

But how can wc do this.' Or how can we learn to 
do it! Daily, O man, is the Providence of God teach- 
ing thee, by perplexing human wisdom, by disappoint- 
ing human etforts, and by showing, in a thousand ways, 
the blindness, the weakness, and the iniquity of selfish- 
ness. It is for this lliat thou art smitten. Sorrow is 
thy teacher. It is a hard lesson to leam, but still a 
necessary one, that a hfc out of the divine hfe is not 
life, but that the true life is from God. Our heav- 
enly Father, in the infinite Juhiess of his nature, wilt 
pour out upon us tlie principle of holy love, as soon 
as we are ready to relinquish the opposing principle of 
self. 

8. In connection with what has now been said, we shall 
be able to form a true idea of what is sometimes denom- 
juaied the death of the will. 

Properly speaking, or perhaps we should rather eay, 
in tliis case, })sychologienUy speaking, man's will can 
never die. A will is essential to man's nature, as it ia 
to the nature of every moral being. Man, without a 
will, ceases to be man. 

When, therefore, in examining the topics connected 
■with religious experience, we speak of ihe death of the 
human will, we mean the human will considered in its 
action and its tendency to action, out of the divine order. 
It is the human will divergent, — resting in the origin 
of its movement on the limited and depraved basis of 
peraotmi itUeresl, and out of harmony with the will of 
Uod. 

9. In the sense which has just been given, the human 
will, before it can have a higher and divine hfe, not only 
mm/ die, but mtisl die. Ila death is not only possible but 
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necessary. In its present life, if we may so express it, 
it has its principle of movement in motives which God 
cannot respect and approve; but, on the contrary, he 
disapproves and condemns them as inconsistent with 
the highest good of the universe. From such a will he 
is necessarily excluded. 

It is impossiJ[)le, therefore, that there should be any 
mitigation of its sentence ; any pity or compromise what- 
ever with its natural life. The hand of God himself, 
through the working of his unerring providences, nails 
it to the cross. It may exhibit much resistance ; it may 
experience a painful and lingering death ; with the nails 
driven through its hands and feet, it may plead that its 
bones may not be broken, and that its side may not be 
pierced; but no attention can, or ought to be given to its 
supplications. 

10. The death of the will (that is to say, its death to 
the selfishness of nature) is the antecedent of its resur- 
rection to holiness. In its resurrection love takes the 
place of selfishness. The will can no more be bom into 
its new and divine life, and expand and floiurish in its new 
beauty and maturity of love, before the extinction and 
death of its natural life of selfishness, than the spiritual 
body of the resurrection, adorned with imifoortal beauty, 
can come into existence before the death of the natural 
body. " That which thou sowest," says the apostle Paul, 
speaking of wheat and other grains, "is not quickened 
except it die^ " So also," he adds, " is the resurrection 
of the dead. It is sown in corruption, it is raised in 
incorruption. It is sown in dishonor, it is raised in 
glory. It is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual 
body." 

And these expressions, applied to the resurrection of 
the body, are appUcable to the death and resurrection 
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of the will. If it dies to all that is the opposite of God, 
it is made alive to all that has God in it Dishonored 
and corrupted in its selfish nature, it perishes and is 
thrown lifeless into its burial place, until the spirit of 
God, brooding oyer and operating in its ruins, brings life 
out of death, and glory out of shame. 



CHAPTER V. 

ON THE DIFFERENT DEGREES OF UNION WITH THE WILL OF 

OOD. 

Union of submission. — niastrations. — Union accompftnied with jay. 
— A third and higher form of omon. — Instances. 

There are different degrees of union with the Divine 
Will, some of whicli it may be proper to notice and dis- 
criminate. 

The first degree may be described as union with the 
divine will in submission. Submission is a relative 
term, and always implies, when employed in a religious 
sense, a reference to a divine arrangement or order of 
things. It is acquiescence in, or conformity to, such 
arrangement ; and is, consequently, the opposite of rebel- 
lion. Accordingly, it may always be said, when there 
is no element of positive resistance, no actual rebellious 
movement against the order of things, that there is sub- 
mission to it And this can be said without impropriety 
and with entire truth, even if it should be the case that 
the submissive state borders so closely on the line of 
resistance as to require all our powers of thought and of 
the will to keep it where it is. 

2. Illustrations of this state of mind are very frequent 
Occasion is furnished for them by events which are con- 
stantly taking place, — such as the loss of property and 
reputation, and the experience of physical sufferings, 
either by ourselves, or by those who are dear to us. If 
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those, who are the subjects of these trials, are truly sub- 
missive, iheir minds are brought by divine grace into 
siich a position, that there is actually no resistance, no 
rebelhoHs movement, of the heart. And this is so much 
the case, that we can probably say of them, that their 
wills are in imion with the divine will. 

And still their own consciousness teils them, even if 
it is not obvious to the observation of others, that it is 
the imion of simple acquiescence rather than of positive 
desire; the union of submission to suffering rather than 
of love to suffering. Tlie fact of obedience, however 
sincere and true the obedience itself may be, does not 
prevent their saying with equal truth, that it is hard for 
nature to yield it. The tears flow, even when the 
heart does not murmur. There is submission in fact, 
but a submission which costs a struggle in the begin- 
ning, and watchfulness and struggles in the maintenance 
of JL 

3. The second degree may be described as union with 
the divine will v>iik choke. That is to say, we not only 
snbmit, but submission is our pleasure, our delight. 
The endurance of loss and suffering is not, and cannot 
ordinarily be, so great as to prevent a true and substan- 
tial joy of the heart. It is said of the early Christians, 
not merely that they submitted to suffering with pa- 
tience, but that they rejoiced that they were accounted 
worthy to suffer lor the name of Jesus.* It ought, per- 
haps, to be added, that persons in this state are not 
insensible to sufferings. On the contrary, they feel them ; 
probably as much so as others. But while they submit 
to tliem by enduring them with entire patience, 
also, in the exercise of a full and victorious faith, 
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in them as expressions of the divine will. They have 
learned to love the cross, as well as to bear it. 

4. This last state of mind may assume a new charac- 
ter, and may present the union of the will in a new 
aspect, by becoming invigorated and perfected 6y habit. 
It maynltimalely become so well established and strong 
that the effwt of antecedent evil habits, which generally 
remams for a long time, and greaily perplexes the full 
sway of holiness in the heart, shall be done away en- 
tirely. And this is not all. In the course of lime, our 
perceptions of the transcendent beauty and excelleuce of 
the will of God may become so increased iit clearness 
and strength, that the pleasure of doing and suderiog 
his will, increased in the same proportion, may entirely 
absorb and lake away our sense of sulferiug. The suf- 
fering will be lost in the joy. " Death," a name which 
includes all temporal evil, " will be swallowed up ia 
victory." 

5, It was thus, in the experience of this higher degree 
of volitional union, that Paul and Silas sung songs in 
prison. It was thus that martyrs of every age have 
illustrated the slalce and the cross with their triumphs. 
It was thus that Jesus Christ, though a man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief, "endured the cross, despised 
the sliame, and is set down at the right hand of God." 
Heb. 22 : 2. 
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ON TRAIXIXO THE WILL TO HABFTS OF SUBJECTION. 

necessity of personal effort. — We sbonld yield our wills to otlierf 
in miuwn indiSereni. — Extract from Amonia Bourignnn. Rs- 
maflts OB lie direciioos given by ibe Sttviour. — On submission 



The closing remarks of ihe last chapter naturally lead 
us to a subject ol' no small practieal importance, that of 
traintug the will to habits of subjection. It is not only 
necessary thai our feelings anii purposes should, by 
dJTiiie aid, be brought back lo a right position, but that 
Ihe mysterious and powerftil influence of former evil 
habits should be entirely annulled. And this result is 
the more likely to be secured, if we unite the concur- 
rence of our own efl!brts with the operations of divine 
grace. 

2. A favorable effect will oftentimes be experienced 
in this particular, if we adopt the practice, in things 
whkh arc indifferent, of subjecting our desires and our 
will to the will of others. In other words, our wills 
will be Ihe more easily placed beyond the influence of 
former evil habits, and brought into undisturbed har- 
mony with God, if we keep them in subjection in our 
intercourse with men. Occasions of a conflict of will, 
in mailers of mere convenience, and which involve no 
moral principle, occur constantly. In such cases, in the 
^Liprospect we have before us of an improvement in our 
^^^^tual characters, we should make it a rule to give a 

^ I 
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precedence to the desires and purposes of others over out 

"There is nothing more sweet," says Antonia Bou- 
rignon, in speaking on this subject, " and which brings 
more rest to the body and the soul, than obedience and 
submission to another in good things. Yea, obedience 
in itself is always profitable to our perfection, though it 
were yielded even to imperfect persons, provided they 
command ttolhing' thai is ei-il. For, by submitting to 
another in indifferent things, one always overcomes the 
corruptions of his nature, and denies himself, us Christ, 
in Mark 8 : 34, has taught us to do." * 

3. This reference to the instructions of the Saviour 
leads us to remark, that his directions will be found, on 
a carefnl examination, to harmonize in a wonderful 
manner with the tendencies and operations of the luiman 
mind. Under their wonderful simplicity, great insight 
and true wisdom, (estimating them even on human 
principles,) will be discovered to be hidden. "Whoso- 
ever," the Saviour says in the passage just referred to, 
" will come after me, let kim deny hitnself, and lake up 
the cross, and follow me." This command, which of 
course applies to the will as well as other things, is nni- 
versal. It implies, if we must deny ourselves in great 
things, we must deny ourselves also in those which are 
small. Such are the laws of the human mind, that 
indulgence in the latter will take away our strength, 
and deprive us of victory in the former. Deny thyself, 
therefore, in small things; subject thy will, in matlcis 
of minor importance, that thou mayest have power to 
conquer in things which are more difficult, 

4. We should deny ourselves, and bring our wills into 
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snbjoction, even in gvorl thinga. It is naturally expected 
of iFie Christian, that he will have in hand many little 
designs and purposes of good in behalf of his neighbor. 
This is well, but evil will come of it, if, in connection 
witli his good designs, he indulge in strong and precip- 
itate desires in bringing them to pass. His will, by 
being brought into harmony with Providence, must bo 
subjected here as elsewhere. 

And here we take occasion to mention a ca.se a 
little didereiU from those hiiherio referred to, where 
some of these remarks will npply well. It is often the 
case, in the ordinary intercourse and affairs of life, that 
our actions, without being calumniated as criminal, are 
more or less raisrepresenled, and our motives aspersed 
by thoughtless or evil-disposed per.sons. Undoubtedly 
the natural tendency of the heart, under such circum- 
stances, is to reply at once, and generally with as much 
energy as promptness. Bui, generally speaking, our 
true victory will be in ^ence. Nature speaks, but grace 
is silent; because nature is destitute of confidence, ex- 
cept ia itself, but grace has confidence in God. To be 
aileut, therefore, in ordinary cases, is best in every 
lespect: not only because it is the course indicated by 
true rehgion, but because it aids in breaking down the 
irregular and sinfiil action of the will. 

5. And wliile we should thus, so far as can be done 

consistently with moral principle, subject our purposes 

to the wishes and purposes of others, we should also, 

and wi(h the same general object, and certainly with no 

m, keep our wills in subjection to natural events. 

I Each events are from God ; and, in no case, should the 

I human will set itself in opposition to them, whether ihey 

t to be of greater or less consequence. How often 

[ are expressions of dissatisfaction and regret heard to fall 
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even from those who have the reputation of being Chris- 
tians, in view of natural events, which no one thinks 
of controlling. To one, the weather is too warm; to 
another, it is too cold. To one, there is too htlle rain ; 
to another, too little sunshine. They thns wickedlj' 
unsettle the quiet of the spirit by forgetting that both 
the rain and the sunshine and all other natural things 
are God's; that they are all indications of the divine 
goodness, though given in different degrees ; aud that 
neither regrets nor wishes can make them otherwise 
than they are. It is important to check the rising feel- 
ing in all such cases; and, by a cheerful acquiescence, to 
harmonize the heart and the will with the arrangements 
of Providence. 

Aud these views are the more important and urgent 
when we consider that sin, here and elsewhere, is meas- 
ured, not so much by the occasion on which it exists, as 
by the spirit which is manifested in it. It may utler 
itself in a loud and fierce voice, or gently breathe itself 
out in the slightest wish, that the state of things were 
otherwise than it is. But in the latter case, as well as 
in the former, there is ihe element of rebellion; some- 
thing, no matter how small it may be, which is not in 
entire harmony with God and the divine arrangements. 
Ill a word, there is sin. But this is not all. It is sin 
laying the foundation for other and higher sin. On the 
other hand, a cheerful acquiescence, in such cases as 
have been mentioned, is not only right in itself, but, by 
purifying the tendencies of the will, is laying the foun- 
dation for a better stale of things in other cases of greater 
difficulty in all coming time. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ON las BELATION OP SUFFEBINO TO DIVINE UNION. 



Of ihe conneciioo between suffering and holiness, — The seperalion 
from objects of unholy desire necessarily involves safl'ering. — When 
separated from such objeeis, man is led lo seek God. — Siiflering [o 
be tegsrded as a spiritaal privilege. — Reasons for this view, — 
Cyoajsios the Arcopagite. — Explanation of ihe " divine darlniess." 

The way of those who Inily and deeply believe, like 
that trodden by the divine Master in whom they have 
trusted, is a path of trial. "Whosoever," says the 
Saviour, "doth not bear his cross and come after me, 
can no/ be my disciple."* The most eminent Christians 
have, as a general thing, been called lo pass through 
Ihe greatest sutTerings. Infinite wisdom, which explains 
the means it uses by the results that follow, has seen fit 
lo connect their sufferings with their sanctification. God 
has seen it to be necessary that they sliould suffer, not 
only for the good of others, which they could easily 
understand, but also for their own good, the reasons of 
which it was the more difllcult to sec. A few remarks 
will explain, in part, the nature of this necessity. 

2. A heart unsanclified, which is the same thing as a 
heart not united with God, is a heart which has become 
disordered both in its faith and in its attachments. Its 
desires, in consequence of its faith being wrongly placed, 
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are separated from their Irae centre; and, consequently, 
are eilher given to wrong objects, or, by being inordi- 
nate, exist in a ^vrong degree. The sanctification of the 
heart is its restoration from this wrong stale. And this 
is done by a course Ihe reverse of that which sin has 
previously prompted it lo lake, namely, by the substitu- 
tion of a right faith for a wrong one; by taking the 
desires from wrong objects, and by suppressing all their 
inordinate action. But this is a process which is not 
ordinarily gone through without much suffering. 

3. The fciith and desires of the man who is disunited 
from God, are necessarily placed upon himself, includ- 
ing in himself those things which he claims and rests in 
as his own. A man, for instance, has faith in his riches, 
in the lands he has purchased, and the houses bo has 
built. His affections naturally follow in the channel of 
his faith; and he loves what he believes in. His pos- 
sessions become his (Jod. In what way can this bond 
of unholy union be sundered? It is by desirnying, in 
whole or in part, the objects to which this wrong confi- 
dence and these wrong affections attach themselves. If 
the objects remain in their strength and beauty, and 
fulfil all the purposes which are expected of them, how 
is it possible to destroy confidence and aitachmentl 
" I spake unto thee," says God, " in thy prosperity, and 
thou saidst I wilt not hear." * And accordingly, he is 
compelled, as it were, to send his flood and fire, his pes- 
tilence and famine. Smitten and blasted in the work 
of his hands, man's faith in human toil and acquisition 
at last fails; and he exclaims, with the wise preacher of 
the Scriptures, "All is vanity and vexation of spirit." 
It is then, and not till then, that he is ready to bear and 
obey the voice of hta Maker. 
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4. -Again, man has confidence in his reputation. With 
care and labor he has established a good name, which 
seems to him a tower of strength. His love corresponds 
to his faith ; and he loves his honor, as he terms it, still 
more than his wealth. But since the fall of man, self- 
ishness, instead of holy love, has bocomc the basis of 
luimanity: and envy, base, maliEiiant, and insidious, 
always follows in the track of fame. God, who knows 
his idol, has allowed the destroyer to cast it down. 
Before he is aware of it, his good name, which had been 
secured by years of toil and care, which shone high and 
bright as the smibeam. is prostrated in the dust. His 
tears show how great and hitler is his disappointment. 
From that hour, ceasing to place confidence in himself, 
he can say, what he never said before : " I called upon 
the Lord in distress. The Lord answered me, and set 
tne in a large place. It is better to trust in the Lord 
than to put confidence in man."" 

5. And it is thus in other things. Looking every- 
where except to God, man is everywhere doomed to 
disappointment. And God, in the exercise of his mercy, ; 
means that he shall be. It is in mercy that the divine 
hand is heavily npon him. In his wealth, in his health, 
in his good name, in his worldly wisdom, in everything 
which separates him from God, the storms from heaven 
sweep away the sandy foundation on which his frail house 
is built. Ceasing, under snch circumstances, to have 
faith in himself, and in anything which depends upon 
himself, he has nothing left him but hopelessness and 
despair. And it is in this necessity that he begins to 
think of the true source of help. Despair of himself 
ieads him to seek God. 

6. There is truth in the saying which is found in 

• P», 118 ! 5, 8. 
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experimental writers, that the loss of ourselves is the 
possession of God. The sad experience in our state of 
sin, that failh in the created and the linite has no ade* 
quale foundation, leads ns back, or rather is tlie occasion, 
through the grace of God, of onr behio^ led back to lu'm, 
who is ihe only proper object of faith. When the ves- 
sel of our own malving sinks, when the frail plank to 
which we had clung passes from under us, it is tlien, 
and not till then, that we seize the strong hand of him 
who walks upon the winds and waves. We sink that 
we may rise ; we suffer that we may be healed again ; 
we die that we may hve. 

7. In connection with what has been said, we may 
properly make the remark further, that suffering, con- 
sidered as a nurse of holiness, may justly be r^arded 
as a spiritual privilege. Certain it is, that the only true 
pleasure, the only true privilege, which heaven or earth 
affords, is tliat of doing and suffering the will of God. 
All pleasure which is separate from God, ia only evil 
and wretchedness in disguise. 

It is well for lis to suffer, among oiher things, that we 
may have a belter understanding of the silualion of oth- 
ers who suffer, and may have more sympathy with 
them. A fallen world, where evil is continually striving 
with good, is not the garden where true and unalloyed 
happiness may be expected to grow. Suffering, what- 
ever distinctions grace may make among men, places us 
on a level with the common lot of humanity, and leads 
us continually to think of the situation of sinners, and 
to feel for them. 

Another of the benefits connected with tlie endurance 
of suffering, is, that, when endured in llie fulness of 
Christ's dispositions, it imparts true liberty of spirit It 
is hardly necessary to say, that there can be no bandage 
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to the mind th&t cheerTully lays all the world's gifts upon 
God's altar. It fiuds its riches in having nothing, and 
realizes the feeling of jls freedom in the fact that it has 
no choice separale from God's choice. 

8. Again, when suffering is attended' with right 
affections, it becomes one of the slrongest, and perhaps 
the only satisfactory evidence of true love. If God 
should bestow upon iis mercies alone, without trials, it 
might be difficult to say, whether ive loved him for him- 
self, or only for ihe blessings he gave. But if our affec- 
tion remains unshaken under the trials he sees fit to 
send, we have good reason to regard it as true. The 
loru which exists and flourishes at such times is not a 
mere accessory, dependent for its continuance upon cir- 
cumstances, but is a permanent principle. 

One remark more remains to be added. The ten- 
dency of suffering is not only to lead us to God, as the 
only being who can help us, but to keep us ihew. The 
general result, in the case of Christians, is, the more 
they suffer, the more they trust ; and the more they trust, 
the more will the principle of trust or faith be strength- 
ened. So that alBiction, by impressing the necessity of 
higher aid than human, tends not only lo originate faith 
in God, but indirectly to increase it; lends not only lo 
unite us with God, but to strengthen that union. 

Indeed, it is difficult to see how faith can be much 
strengthened in any other way. When we walk by 
faith, we walk, in a certain sense, in darkness. If it 
were perfectly light around us, we should not walk by 
faith, but by open vision. Faith is a light to the soul ; 
but it is the very condition of its existence, that it shall 
have a dark place to shkie in. It is failh which con- 
ducts us, but our journey is through shadows. And 
this illustrates the meaning of certain expressions be- 
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quently found in the experimental writings of Dionyriiu 
the Areopagite, and found also in other writers who hold 
similar views, such as the ^^ night offailhy^ *' the divine 
darknesSy^ " the obscure night offaithy^ and the like. 

It is hardly necessary to say, that darkness or night, 
iu its application to the mind, is a figurative expression, 
and means trial or suffering, attended with ignorance 
of the issues and objects of that suffering. And, accord- 
ingly, these writers teach, in harmony with other exper- 
imental writers, that seasons of trial, leading to the 
exercise of faith, are exceedingly profitable. The bibli- 
cal writers, whom they profess to follow, obviously 
toach the same. " Persecuted," says the apostle, " but 
not forsaken; cast down, but not destroyed. Always 
bearing about in the body the dying of the Lord Jesus, 
that the life also of Jesus might be made manifest iu our 
body." And again, *' Our light affliction, which is but 
for a moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory." 2 Cor. 4 : 9, 10, 17. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



Chrisi's inwresi in little children. — Facsagcs of Scriplure, — General 
proposiiion dedaeed from Ihrm. — This proposition eonsldered in 
puticulars, nameljr, in faitti, ia knowledge, in love, and the vill. — 
The exUtence of a filial nature not inconsisient with moral respuusi- 
WUly . — Kemarlu. 

OsE of the striking incidents in the history of our 
Saviour is the notice which he takes of hllle children. 
"And they brought young children to him, thai he should 
touch them ; and his disciples rebuked those that brought 
them. But when Jesiis saw it, he was much displeased, 
and said unto them, Suffer the little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not : for of stich is the king- 
dom of God." mark 10 1 13, 14. And again it is said 
in Matthew,* " Except ye be converted, and become as 
little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven." 

2. Taking all the various passages which may be 
found on this subject, we may properly deduce from 
them the following general proposition, namely: It is 
necessary to possess and to exhibit towards our heavenly 
Father such dispositions, both in kind and degree, as 

• Haithew 18 : 3. 
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exist in the minds of cliildrea towards their earthly 
parents. 

The analogy between the two cases is very striking; 
and it was the clear perception of its closeness, and of 
the beautiful and important iiisiriiciion involved in it, 
which sec.tns to have so much interested the Saviour's 
mind. As he looked upon little children, he perceived 
that they felt towards their earthly lathers very much 
as he felt towards his own Father in heaven; and, with 
such a striking illustration before him of what he expe- 
rienced in his owu bosom, he could not fail to be inter- 
ested. And this striking resemblance between the feel- 
ings of the child of man and the feelings of the child of 
God, as the former arc directed towards the earthly 
parent and the latter towards the heavenly parent, will 
throw light upon and will help lo contirm some of the 
leading principles in the relations of God and man, 
which have hitherto been laid down. 

3. The general view, llicn, upon which we proceed ia 
the remarks that follow, is this : — The earthly child, in 
its relations to its earthly father, is the representation, the 
earthly development, if wof may so express it, of the 
relations of the child of Cod In his Father in heaveti. 

And this is seen, in the lirst place, in the matter of 
F4ITU. It is very obvious, m regard lo the faith which 
the earthly child has in its earthly parent, that it is a 
faith given, a faith im/ilaiUed. Tho filial confidence 
which it exhibits is not sometiiing which the child 
makes himself; nor is it, as some seem to suppose, tiie 
result of experience; but is innate. God himself is tiu 
giver of it.' Implanted by the divine hand, and operat- 
ing instinctively, the faith of the child is seen in the ear- 
liest movements of its iutaucy. And ever afterwards, in 
the various sitiiation^i in which the child is placed, it 
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ntains all the attributes and exhibits all the results of aa 
iiupliQled or connatural principle; so much so, that, lo 
withhold confidence from a father or mother, we all feel 
to be doing that which is a violation of nature. 

4. And such precisely was the character of the faith 
which man possessed in his heavenly Father before he 
fell. The views which have already been presented in 
the chapters on the union of God and man in faith, are 
sustained by the beautiful analogy which is here pre- 
sented to our notice. Tiie first man was created in the 
possession of lailh. We have endeavored to show, in a 
former chapter, that he could not have been created in 
any other way- To believe in God was a nature to 
him; just as wc find, at the present time, thai it is 
natural for the child to place confidence in its earthly 
parent. And in the full resloraiion of man lo God, (a 
restoration for which provision is made in the coming 
and atonement of Christ, and in the renewing agency of 
the Holy Spirit,) the principle of faith will be reestab- 
lished, not merely as a variable exercise of the mind 
originating in the will, but as a permanent element or 
nature of the mind existing in harmony with the will, 
utd with the will's consent. And those who are thus 
restored will become, in respect lo their faith, "little 
children." 

S. Again, it is natural lo the child lo look up to the 
friher, and lo be guided by him in matters of knowledge. 
I Ht is an established principle, in the philosophy of the 
I koman mind, that knowledge is and must be preceded 
' 'by faith. The relations of the two we have already 
I '«xplained in part in former chapters. It is impossible for 
fr-IW, in ihe very nature of tilings, to accept as our teacher 
1 tm being in whom we have no confidence. Faith, extend- 
I >hig to all things which are its appropriate objecla, b first 
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giren to the child as ao inherent and essential part of his 
nature. Then, under the influence of that filial confi- 
dence which leads him lo look to his parents for every- 
thing else, it is natural to him (and it would be against 
nature to do otherwise) to look for and lo receive his 
intellectual guidance from the same parental source. 
We have evidence of this original and natural tendency 
of the mind in what we notice every day, every hour. 
By a law of nature, the mind of the father becomes the 
mind of the child. 

It was in this manner that man, at his first creation, 
recognized CJod as his teacher. He believed in God, and 
received hinT constantly as a source of inward inspira- 
tion. God was his knowledge. Such was the slate of 
things before he fell. And such will always be the state 
of things, whenever, in being united with God, he is 
brought back to the simplicity and purity of his first 
estate. 

6. Again, the child loves his father. The evidences 
of this are constantly exhibited. He rejoices with his 
father's joy, and weeps with his father's sorrow. The 
slightest injury to his father's honor is felt as an injury 
to his own. The true child would not hesitate to die for 
its father or mother, if the occasion presented. And this 
strong and permanent love is not a matter of calculation, 
but a nature. It is born with him, grows with him, lives 
with him. Blows will not beat it down ; waters will 
not drown it ; fires wii! not burn it. 

At his first creation, tnan's love to his heavenly Father 
■ was like this, — a love implanted by a divine power, 
and kept in operation by a divine presence. He after- 
wards lost it, it is true; but he could not have lost it, if 
he had not first possessed it. As a moral being, man 
was allowed, and perhaps we may say, was expected 
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and required, to sanction the principles and methods of 
bis inward vitality, by bis own voluntary concnrrencc. 
Failing to do tbis, in a way and under circiimslances , 
wbich ibe buinan mind does not now perhaps fully L 
understaiid, God witbdrew bimself as the central ele- ( ' 
mentor his being; and be became from that time the 

[ subject of spiritual alienation atld dcaib. But in his 

re&toraUoQ to God ttirougti Christ, he is necessarily 
restored to the possession of that divine nature from 
'wbicli he fell. As he is made anew in faith and knowl- 
edge, so he is made anew in love. The lost principle of 
faoly love is not only restored, but bccomos again, undei V 
tJie transforming operations of divine grace, what it wa« '-''^ ' 
in the beginning, namely, a nature, — an operative life, ^^ 
moved by a [Mtwer of movement existing iu itself In 
otiier words, it once more becomes in relation to God 
what the child's love is in relation to its earthly father. 

7. We proceed to remark, further, that the will of the 
child is naturally merged in the will of the father. 
There is a nature in tbis case, as there is in the others. 
The filial will is not harmonized in the parental wilt as 
a matter of calculation, but as the result of a mental ten- 
dency. There arc, undoubtedly, some variations from 
lliie view, in consequence of tJie power of choice inher- 
eol in ibe will, and particularly in consequence of man's 
fallen condition ; but what has beeu said is correct as a 
general statement. Accordingly, yielding readily to the 
tendency of llicir mental position, little children do what 
tbey are commanded to do. Sometimes it will cost them 
trouble and suJTering ; but tbis doos not alter the general 
direction and the general inclinations of tlieir feelings 
and actions. Subjecting tbetr own wisdom to a higher 
wiadoto, they have an instinctive feeling that th«ii ap< 
propriaie and lirst business is to harmonize with tha 
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expression of a parent's will. And so slroiig is this ten- 
dency to a. union of wills, that very frequently they act 
without knowing what will be the end of their action. 
It is natural to them to leave everything with their 
father, — the mode, the time, the object, and llie results 
of action, as well as the action itself 

8. And this, in a remarkable manner, represents tlic 
state of things as it existed in man at his first creation. 
The will of Adam, before he fell, not only harmonized 
perfectly with the divine will, but naturally; that is to 
say, wilhoul effort, and by an implanted tendency. It is 
so with all holy beings now. It was eminently so, (as I 
think we may safely infer from the passages which indi- 
cate his submission and union of will,) with Christ, (he 
second Adam; and it wilt be found to be so with all 
those who are restored again and perfected in Christ's 
image. What God chooses, they choose. What God 
wills, they will. The will becomes in relation to God 
what the will of the affectionate and dutiful child is to 
its earthly parenv 

9. These views help to the betlcr understanding of 
what was said in a former chapter in relation to the 
different kinds of union. Some of the remarks to which 
we refer were ihese: " Union, as we desire to develop it 
in rhis treatise, is not merely a trcaiy of peace, nor even 
the closer compact of alliance; bnl a combination or 
union of nature; nol the union of juxtaposition, bot 
of filiation ; not the union of convention, bnt the union 

of life. It is to this union that all who are bom of God -k' 
must at last come; — not uniting with God, as man 
unites con venitona II y with (lis fellow-man, in the forma- 
tion of civil society, or for any other puqwsc, but with 
that union of life with life, which binds together the 
father and the son.'' 
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Wilh the illustrations which have jiisl been given, it 
is to be hoped that this imporlaut and fiindamenlal posi- 
ti<Mi will be more clearly understood. Undoubtedly the 
analogy wonid be more perfecl, if the earthly parents 
and children had not fallen into sin. Bnt still, with all 
the drawbacks which are altribntable to that circum- 
stance, it strikingly indicates what man was in the 
beginning, and what he is destined to be in ihe future; 
— not merely a servant, not merely a conventional coad- 
jutor; but a son in the image of his Father, coming into 
existence in a true descenf, and by the principle of a 
divine filiation. 

10. It may be proper here to take into consideration, 
Id a few words, the great objeciion which so frequently 
presents itself. It will be likely to be said that the idea 
of union with God, on the principle of a nature, is incon- 
sistent with moral freedom. It may be replied, in the first 
place, that Ihe subject of moral freedom, considered in 
any poinl of view, and in the light of any hypothesis, is 
attended wilh diffictilties, when taken in connection, as 
it always ought to be, with the continual and perfect 
superintendence of (jod. " Some of the ablest mental 
philosophers have recognized this dilHcnlty without 
attempliog to solve it; and we think, on a careful 
examination, it will not be found to be greater on the 
view which has now been presented, than it is on others. 

11. With this general remark kept in mind, we pro- 
ceed to Ihe consideration of this topic in another light. 
Our general view of (he matter, examined in a few 
words, is this. We take it for granted that the filial life, 
the life of Ihe child, is properly designated, and that :t 
in fact is, a nature; not, however, a material nature, 

^L which is wholly indexible in its modes of oi^ratiou, but 
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haps we may say without exception, speak of the Bflec- 
lion of the son or daughter as a natural affection. At the 
same time we never regard the exercise of ihe affection, 
although it is allowedly an exercise of nature, as incon- 
sistent with moral obligation. That is to say, the filial 
affection is a nature which is susceptible of a moral 
character. Accordingly, in the case of all persons, who 
freely and cheerfully allow the filial nature to act itself 
out as a nature, it must obviously he regarded as a na- 
tiu^ which harmonizes with choice, and is sustained by 
choice. In other words, wherever it freely acts itself out 
as a nature, it is chosen and approved and aided as a 
nature by hini who is the subject of it. All the powers 
of the mind are then consentinely and approvingly given 
in the right direction. And. in consequence of this har- 
mony of a free choice with Ihe instincts and tendencies 
of nature, we always look upon such persons with moral 
approbation. 

God himself commends and approves such. " Honor 
thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be long 
upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee." It 
is natural to honor our father and mother ; and yet ther« 
is so much of a moral quality in such honor that God 
distinctly approves and rewards it. 

12. And, on the other hand, the obstrnclion of Ihe op- 
eration and tendencies of this implanted nature by efforti 
of the will is regarded as an immorality. Such cases 
sometimes occur. There are some persons, who not only 
fail to sustain their filial iiatnre by the hearty conctir' 
reiice of the acts of the will, but resist its tendencies in 
various ways, and finally prostrate it. The contest) 
however, is generally a severe one. God respects hii 
own work, and delights in it; and, accordingly, Iw 
endeavors to sustain it when it is assailed. But he klM 
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respecls and deliglils in that moral freedom and choic^ 
which he has giveu to man. A[id whenever men, in ihe ^^ "* 
exercise of iheir volitional power, huve resisted ijie laws ^ 
and operalionsof God in the soul (we mean now the nat- ^ 
ural laws and operations) to a certain point, lie abandons 5 
them ; he leaves them to themselves ; mid ihey becomB 5 
unnaiuraL They have destroyed their nature, because ^ "* 
God htis ceased 10 sustain their nature against the neglect -^S ■ 
and opposition of their own wills. So thai it is proper S J 
to say, (and there is fearful import in Ihe words,) that 
the mmatural son and daughter, that ihe imnatiiral ^ 
father and mother, are left of God. - fi i<*i V ~^~ ■-5 

A nature which can thus be sustained tfy our adoption =- 
and concurrence, or injured and sometimes destroyed by .^j^ 
our opposition, harmonizes entirely with Ihe principles 
of morals. So that Ihe nature which constitutes the 
child what he is, Is not more a iilial nature than it is a 
moral nature. 

13. And, in like manner, in once more becoming the 
children of God, we receive aud retain a glial nature, 
but without ceasing to possess a moral nature. iMuch is 
involved in that free and full consecration which every 
true Christian is supposed to have made of himself to 
his heavenly Father. As free aud moral agents, we 
consent now and forever, if we do what we ought to do, 
that God shall be a truth, a life, a nature in us ; which 
he never has been and never will be without our consent. 
Adam before he fell, Christ in his humanity, angels in 
heaven, all holy beings everywhere, either have existed, 
or do now exist, as holy beings, by means of the opera- 
tion of God in the soul; and yet without any alienation 
of their moral attributes and responsibilities, because 
they have received this operation with their own choice, 
uid hare sanctioned it by their own approbation. 
16 
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With these explanations, we repeat that there ia oo trus 
place of rest and safety, sliort of the reestablish men t of 
those relations which we have endeavored to illustrate. 
Accordingly, we cannot regard it as safe for any one to 
stop in the progress of inward experience, until he feels 
and knows that lie has become, in the Scripture sense of 
the terms, a little child; not only having a child's 
name, but a child's nature. And when this relation is 
reestablished, not as a name merely, but as a reaUty, — 
not as a mere conventional arrangement, but as a true 
nature, — then, and not till then, we are brought into true 
union with our heavenly Father. 

14 One remark more only remains to be added. It 
is on these principles, and these only, that we can make 
ottr position harmonize with our pmyers. When we 
pray, we address God as our Father. This implies that 
■we either are, or ought lo be, his children. And our 
language throughout in prayer corresponds to the idea 
that our true position is the filiai position. We pray that 
we may distrust and renounce ourselves, and look only 
to God for guidance and support. Recognizing our ina- 
bility to supply our own wants, we pray for faith, for 
wisdom, for love, for the guidalice of our wills. We go 
to him, in form at least, just as the little child goes to its 
earthly parent. If we will go in the same sincerity, our 
heavenly Father will recognize the relationship, and we 
shall thus become the true sons of God. - 
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PART SIXTH. 

ON UNION WITH GOD IN HIS PROVIDENCES. 



CHAPTER I. 



ON THE TRUE IDEA OF 



AND EXTENT. 



Oii^ and meuiing ol ihe term providence. — Importaiice of the doc- 
trine of Diiioe Providence. — Of the difference between a partic- 
ular ind a genenl providence. — Of ilie recogniiioa of t particnlai 
providenc: by the heathen. — Of its recognition in the Scriptures. — 
The proridence of God extends not onlj id individuals, bnl to fam- 
ilies sad nsiioos. 

The word providence is ilcrived from the Latin term 
PBOvinENTiA, meaning watchfulness, care, oversight. As 
ihe lenn is commonly employed, it means the constant 
oversight or care which God exercises over aH his works. 

2. " The doctrine of divine providence," says a judi- 
cious writer, " is of the very first importance, and con- 
tributes greatly to the peace and happiness of human 
life. Were it not that God maintained a constant and 
watchful care over all his works, all piety would imme- 
diately cease. A God who did not concern himself in 
the affairs of the world, and especially in the actions of 
men, would be to us as good as none at all. In that 
case, should men live in a virtuous and pioits manner, 
they would have no approbation to expect from him. 
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Should they be guilty of crimes, they would have no 
punishment to fear. Were they persecuted, they would 
think of God only as the idle witness of their wrongs. 
Were they in cirt-nmstances of suffering and sorrow, 
they could find no consolation if God were unmindful 
of them." * 

3. In considering tliis important and inleresling sub- 
ject, it is proper to notice the distinction which is fre- 
quently made between a particular and general provi- 
dence. It is certainly doubtful whether such a disiinc- 
tion ought to be made ; — especially if the doctrine of a 
general providence is designed to supersede that of a 
particular providence. How can we readily conceive 
of a general providence, extending its watchfulness over 
things in their general aspects, which does not involve 
the fact of a particular providence, extending its watch- 
fulness at the same time to those particulars, out of 
which that which is general is constituted? If there is a 
God, to whom the attributes usually ascribed lo God 
belong, there is and must be a providence of God. If 
there is a providence of God extending with any degree 
of certainty, and with any good results, to things in 
their general nature, it extends to everything, Wc do 
not propose, however, to enter into an argument in sup- 
port of a view which seems to us to be obvious of itself. ' 

i. It is the rejection of the doctrine of providence, 
considered as entering into particulars, which cousiituies 
one of the great evils, the practical atheism, perhaps wc 
may call it, of the age in which we live. It is true, 
undoubtedly, that men, with but few exceptions, admit 
the existence of a God ; but they do not admit, except in 
a very mitigated and imperfect sense, his presence and 

* Leelnres on Chnsiiaii Tbrologj, bj George Chrisii«n Knm^ 
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supervision. They allow him a being, but they practi- 
cally strike oS its infinity, by assigning him a distant 
and strictly bounded locality. They allow him tho priv- 
ilege of casting a look down upon the world's uflairs ; 
bat cannot bear the thought that the world does not and 
cannot go on without him. Here, then, is one of the 
great evils of the day, one of the secrets of our misery ; 
the acknowledgment of Ood's existence, with the excis- 
ion of his practical omnipresence ; the recognition of God 
in general, but the rejection of him as God in pariicidar. 
5. One would be almost inclined to think that heathen 
nations are less faulty in this particular than those 
which bear the name of Christians. The imtutored sav- 
age 

" Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the wind," 

Because an advanced knowledge in the sciences has ex- 
plained many physical laws, men have fallen into the 
habit of ascribing to law what belongs to agency. And 
by thus attributing almost everything to what they 
denominate the laws of Nature, they forget the God of 
Nature. The mind of the savage, on the contrary, con- 
templating the result without understanding the law by 
which it is brought about, sees God in all the objects 
around him. It is God, dwelling in the cave of its foun- 
tain waters, who pours down the mighty rivers. It is the 
t Spirit that sends the storm and the lightning from 
i4K moimtain tops. It is God that shines in the sun, 
liwtd walks in the clouds, and dwells even in four-footed ^ 
Sasts and creeping things. Here is a great truth, ;; 
Hlounded in the nature of God, although it is perverted ;^ 
i«]d darkened in its development by the imperfection of -^^^ 
['^en hearts. It is a truth, therefore, which ought to/ 
B respected. And the question may be put in all sin- 
16* 
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cerity : — Who 'irould not ralher be the superstitious 
savage than the unhelieving philosopher 1 

6. It is cerlainly necessary that science, bewildered 
in its own wanderings, should return al last, and bap- 
tize itself in tlie tnilh of the Scriptures : those Scriptures 
which constantly associate God with all his works. The 
beautiful Psalm?, unequalled in poetry as they are in 
devotion, may !>e said to be built upon this great idea, 
which is equally philosophical and religious. Speaking 
of God, the Psalmist says, " He sendeth the springs into 
the valleys, which run among the hills. He watcreOi 
the hills from his chambers. He causelh the grass lo 
grow for the cattle, and herb for the service of man. /ft 
hath planted the cedars of Lebanon, where the birds 
build their aests. He appoinlelh the moon for seasons; 
and the sun knoweth his going down. Thou makest 
darkness, and il is night, wherein all the beasts of the 
forest do creep forth. The young lions roar after iheir 
prey, and seek their meat //■»»» God.'' * 

This is the spirit which pervades these divine poems. 
They everywhere represent the union of God with his 
works by an ever-present supervision and love. It ia 
not a system of second causes, it is not nature, but QoA, 
who does ail. It is God " who covers the heavens with 
clouds, who prepares rain for the earth, who maketh 
grass to grow upon the mountains. He giveth to the 
beast his food, and to the yoimg ravens which cry." + 

The same apiril, the same devout disposition to recog- 
nize Ood in everything, pervades all parts of the Scrii>. 
lures. 

7. It is interesting to see how many passages ihera 
are in ihe Scriptures which speak of God's protection of 
animals, even of those which are the least considerabls. 

• Psslm lf)4 1 111, 50. \ Psnlm 117 ; 8, 9. 




He lakes care of the cattle of the fields ; he feeds the 
young lions; he plants the cedars where the birds build I 

their nests. " Behold the fowls of the air," says the \ 

Saviour, " for tJiey sow not, neither do they reap, nor 
gather into barns; yet your heavenly Father feedeth i 

them.' It is not possible that lie should take less care 
of man. Of all the existences on the earth, man stands 
the first, and God loves him most. The Saviour adds, ' 

for the comfort of those who beard him when speaking i 

of God's care of the birds, "Arc ye nut much better than - ^ 

they 1 " As niucli as if he had said, the God who pro- v 

vJdes for lliem cannot fail to provide for you, who are .; i 
so much more important in his estimation. And, in 
another passage, he says, "Are not five sparrows sold ,^ i 
for two farthings 1 And not one of them is forgotten ■ , 

before God. But even the very hairs of your head are ' - '. 
all numbered. Fear not, therefore, ye are of more value "* . 
than many sparrows." "^T 

8. Tnily here is a great truth, worthy of our constant j 

contemplation. Around every individual, no matter ^ "• 
what may be his situation, is thrown the shield of the ' ^ 
divine presence, love, and care. Every individual can .^ 

say of himself, God is with me. He is not a God afar ^ -i 
off. He krioweth ray down-sitting and np-rising, my 7^ 
going out and my coming in. He not only knows, but ? * 
he orders events concerning me. -^ 

Nor is there any limit to the divine presence and 5 j 
operation, except that which is interposed by unbeliefT"'^ ; 
God will do all, operating in entire harmony with the 
laws of our mental constitution, if we only have faith 
enough to leave ourselves entirely in bis hands, and let 
him do all. He will not, in tlie present state of things, i 

so interpose and extend his own action as to prevent the j 

concurrence of ours. But. nevertheless, he will unite J 
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the two in such a manner that we shall recognize erery 
good tiling as coming from him. In reference to the 
daily support received from him, we shall be ready to 
say, with an eminent English writer, who had passed 
through many vicissitudes and trials, " I have been fed 
more by miracle than Elijah whea the angels were his 
purveyors." * 

9. He, who is the ever-present Guide and Father of 
the individual, is the Father also of family associations. 
All associations, which exist with the divine approba- 
tion, have a community of character and interest, which 
not only involves a common responsibility, but renders 
them susceptible of a common allotment. They can 
be guided, prolected, and blessed in their common or 
associated position as truly as in that which is indi- 
vidual. " God setleth the solitary in families." Hav- 
ing established and recognized, in a multitude of in- 
stances, the family relation, he bestows his favor or 
disapprobation on families, according as they conform lo 
or violate the ends for which they were esiabhshed. 
The community principle is especially represented and 
consolidated in the father. If he is a man of prayer and 
faith, he is a channel of blessings to all the members. 
But if it be otherwise, they all suffer. God, operating 
in a little different manner in consequence of the new 
facts and relations existing, is the God of families as well 
as of individuals. If they endeavor to discharge their 
family duties in a proper manner, and look to him for 
guidance and assistance, they will not fail to find it. If 
they forget him, it will be a necessary result that they 
will be forgotten. 

10. God, in the exercise of his providential care, it 

• Daniel Defoe. 
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the Judge and Father also of great commonwealths. 
The idea that dod should be uniled to man ns an indi- 
vidual, and in his relation to families, but forgetful of 
and alien to those bodies of men which are denominated 
civil socielies, — governing the one, and leaving the other 
without government — would be exceedingly absurd. If 
he cannot abandon a man, nor the hair of a man's head, 
how can he ahitndon a nation or any part of a nation's 
inlereslsl It is an obvious dictate of reason, therefore, 
tlial he who is watchful over the less, will be careful of 
the greater ; that be, who watches over the members of 
the body, will take care of the whole body, if he has the 
power and qualifications to do so ; and that he, who is 
the head of the citizen, n fortiori, if his capacity equals 
the impulses of liis benevolence, will be the head of the 
state. 

11. And it is certain that what is reasonable in this 
case is also scriptural. The Bible everywhere repre- 
sents God as the God of nations. How often is it said, 
in Daniel, in Job, in the Psalms, and everywhere, that 
" the kingdom is the Lords;'' that " He is Governor 
among the nations;" that He "removes and sets up 
kings!" What was the language which David used in 
his great contest with the PhUisiine chief, — young as 
he was, and just come from the tiocks and the pastures 
of Bethlehem? "Thou comest to me," said David, 
"with a sword, and with a spear, and with a shield: 
but I come unlo tbeo in the name af the Lord of hosts, 
the God of the armies of Israel, whom thou hast defied. 
This day will the Lord deliver thee into mine hand; 
and I will smite thee, and take thine liead from thee. 
And I will give the carcasses of the hosts of the Philis- 
tines unlo the fowls of the air and to the wild beasts of 
the earth ; that all the earth may know that there is a 
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Ood in Israel. And all this assembly shall knov thxt 
the Lord saveth not with sword and spear; for the 
battle is the turd's, and He will give yon into onr 
hands." 

What was the declaration of the Spirit of the Lord, 
by the mouth of his prophet, to Jehoshaphat, king of 
Judahl " Thus saith the Lord unio you, Be not afraid 
nor dismayed by reason of this great lituhitude ; for the 
battle is not yours, but God's. Ye shall not need to 
fight in this battle; set yourselves, stand ye still, and 
see the salvation of the Lord with you, O Judah and 
Jerusalem ; fear not, nor be dismayed ; to-morrow go out 
against ihem, for (he Lord will be with you." And it Is 
added, after some account of the great victory which the 
Lord gave: "So the realm of Jehoshaphat was quiet; 
for his God gave, him rest round about." • 

13. The doctrine, thai God in his providence is to be 
recognized as the God of all societies and nations, is not 
only sustained by reason and by the Scriptures, but ilio 
facts which are presented in history constanily and 
clearly confirm ii. To the eye of a disciplined and com- 
prehensive faith, the footsteps of God, as they are left in 
the great pathway of nations, are as plain as if they 
were impressed and written there in leitersof light, God 
is to be found in the dust of Nineveh and the rninn of 
Thebes. If he raised them to mighty power, he also, in 
the day of his righteous retribution, clothed them in 
sackcloth, and made them desolate. It was God who 
planted the Israelites in Egypt in the condition of slave- 
ry, and who afterwards employed them iu the punish- 
ment of their masters, and ihen led Ihem to tlie over- 
throw of the corrupt nations of Palestine. The Israel- 
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ites themselves had their day of progress and decline, 
according as Ihey walked in God's ways, or were diso- 
bedient. It was God, making the crime of human 
ambiiion the bUnd but effective instrument in fulfilling 
hia own mighty purposes, who called the Assyrians from 
the banks of the Euphrates to the overthrow of the 
Israelites. The Assyrians, in their turn, with Babylon, 
their immense city, fell under the arm of the destroyer. 
God found an instrument of Iiis mighty purposes where 
none was supposed to exist. He raised up the Persian 
Cyrus, and called him by name many years before his 
birth, and said, " I will go before thee." And again, 
"I am the Lord, and there is none else; there is no God 
besides me. I girded thee, though thou hast not known 
me." — Isa. 45 L 8. 

The contemplative mind will see, in the history of all 
nations, not excepting those of modern times, the evi- 
dences of an overruling Providence, They stand or fall 
as they stand in or out of God. When nations hare 
obeyed him, they have lived. When they have forgot- 
ten him, they have been destroyed. To forget God is to 
sin. And all sin has in itself an clement of self-destruc- 
tion. It is internal disorganization and weakness as 
urell as immorality. And It is not in the power of God, 
vhile it continues sin, and is thus placed out of the reach 
of his protection, to save it either from decay or sorrow. 
With no divine arm under il, it is prostrated by its own 
recumbence. But as it lies scattered and decayed in the 
athes of successive generations, it shows the burniug 
1 fcotprints of the divine displeasure. 

13. Such is the true idea of Divine Providence ; ex- 
ItBdiDg to all things which exist, to things animate and 
I inanimate, organized and unorganized, to plants, and 
1, and animals, to men, to families, to nations ; wide 
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as the universe, sleepless as the divine omniscience, 
eflfective as the supreme power; always holding in 
respect, however, the moral freedom of all moral agents, 
and inviting, without forcibly compelling, them to accept 
that daily bread of superintendence and love which is 
the true element of everlasting life. 
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CHAPTER II. 



ON THE IJW 07 PBOVIDENCE IN BISTIKCTION FROM THE GEN- 
ERAL NATUKE OR FACT OF PROVIDENCE. 

Of Ibe distinction between Frovidcnu and the law of £roviilence. — 
Of tbe fuUDdatioD of the law of Pmviilence. — Illuiilralians of ihe 
snbject. — Oflhe hnrniony of the pruvidenlial law, iind the law of 
the Sctiplnres. — Practical remnrks. 

In the piei»ding chapter we have endeavored to illus- 
trate what we consider to be the true idea of Provi- 
dence, considered bolh in its nature and its extent. But 
it should be remembered that Providence is one thing; 
the /ffw of Providence is another. Providence is God's 
arrangement of things and events in the world, including 
his constant supervision. The low of Providence, in 
distinction from Providence in itself considered, is the 
ButE OF ACTION, which !s Contained in, and which is 
developed from, this providential arrangement. 

2. We cannot well understand and appreciate Ihe 
doctrine of the law of Providence without some proper 
view of the rauiuai relationship and connection of things. 
Il was a maxim of the ycboolmen, and is not less a 
maxim of nature, nihil ex nihilo fit. Everj'thing, 
therefore, which exists, if il do not have an existence 
which is eternal and independent, must come from a 
common source. Consequently, there must be some 
common relationships, some common alliances. 
17 
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And this is just as true of events which exist in tiine 
as of things which exist in place. It is true of every- 
thing of which it can be said, ii is. If God calls into 
existence, or, in any way, gives rise to certain things and 
events and eslabUshcs them in their order, which, as a 
"God of order,'' he cannot fail lo do, he necessarily 
gives to them their posilion, their relations, iheir rights, 
their influences. All these arc theirs by the nature of 
the case. They do not make them of ihcmseives, but 
have them, as it were, by inheritance. !t is not easy to 
see how it can be otherwise. It is a maltec uf necessity, 
although we may properly make a disiinciiou between 
things and events in some respects, that they should 
have their place and relations, their appropriate rights, 
their appropriate effects. 

3. We will endeavor to iliuslrate what we mean, in 
the first place, from things which have merely an ani- 
mate, and not a moral, existence. Among (he multi- 
tude of created things that fill the air and earlii, behold 
the feeble worm tljat makes its home in the clod. God 
has created it. Here is a fact, unimportant as it may 
seem to be, which makes a part, nevertheless, of his 
providential arrangements. The fact of the creation of 
this worm involves the fact of a sphere of hie; that is to 
say, an appropriate place of residence, and adequate 
means of protection and support. This little animal 
has not only its assigned place and its means of protec- , 
tion, but it has its rights and claims also in relation lo 
other beings ; rights which reach from the dust in which 
it crawls to the infinite throne, and arc as unchangeable 
as immutable justice. Infinite holiness holds its sgis 
over this weak creature. Continually the burning eye ' 
of Jehovah watches in order to see who invades ita | 
sphere, and docs il an injury. The protection which is . j 
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assured to it is not measured by the fact of its strength, 
bill by the fact of its existence. God cannot create a 
being wilhout, at tite same time, pledging his friendship 
to it. The providence of God, therefore, cannot place a 
worm by our side without esiabhshing a code of laws 
between us. The traveller, who sees it crawling in the 
dust, is obliged lo turn aside hia foot. The obligation 
binds the tread of a king as clearly and strongly as the 
tread of a peasant. He who crushes it without a justi- 
fiable cause violates the moral order of things, and 
tramples on the eternal will of the Creator. 

4. Siill more easily is the subject illustrated from 
other instances, where the rights of human beings are 
involved. Not far distant from a certain rich man's 
residence is a very poor family. One of its children has 
been infirm and helpless from birth ; and nothing but the 
aid of others, more favored in their circumstances, can 
save it from the greatest suffering. The position of the 
child, with its wants and sulTerings, is a providence. 
The duty, which devolves upon the rich man to take an 
interest in its welfare, and lo render it aid, is the law of 
Providence. The law is developed from existing things ; 
but, as the things existing are from God, the law which 
they disclose and establish is from him also. And he, 
who will not see a worm trampled upon without dis- 
pleasure, will never sec an injury done to an immortal 
being with impunity. "fxJ.L- ■'-,-"■''-■ 

5. And it is thus with everything. Things animate 
and things inanimate, things in space and things in 
time, things said and things done, all being and all action, 
in themselves and in their relations, in their rights and 
in their influences, form a part of the great system of 
the facts and arrangements of divine Providence. Man, 
and all the acts and all the sufferings of which he is the 



souice and the subject, is placed in Ihe midst of this 
gr^t ocean ; this great and moving ftiix and reflux of 
other men, and other acts, and oiher sufferings, and is 
required to be in moral harmony with it. It is (his 
reiptisi/ion, this rule, existing under these circumstances, 
which constitutes the providential Imp, — a law operating 
from the external upon the internal ; a law founded in 
infinite wisdom, jnst and inllexible in its requirements, 
just and inllexible in its retributions. 

6. The law of Providence coincides with the law of 
the Scriptures. God, who speaks in Proridence as well 
as in the Scriptures, cannot utter voices which, in their 
principles and claims, are discordant with each other. 
We may sometimes fail in our interpretations of the 
Scriptures; we may sometitnes attach a meaning to them 
different from God's meaning; but when the declaration 
of God in the Scriptures is rightly understood, it will 
always be found to harmonize with his providential voice. 
If, for instance, he requires us, in his written law, (o love 
our neighbor as ourselves, he has also arranged in such 
a manner the things and relations which constitute his 
providential law as to make the same requisition. And 
it will be found true, under Ihe operation of the divine 
Providence, that man will and must suffer just in pro- 
portion as he comes short of that divine law of love. It 
will be the same in other similar instances. 

7. In view of this important subject, so far as it has 
now been developed, a number of practical remarlcs may 
properly be made here ; and one is, that it is an tmportanl 
part of Christian duty to study God's will in his provi- 
dences. We neither know how to act, nor how to (eel, 
without a regard to tlicni. Tills remark is sufScienlly 
obvious in relation to action. It is hardly less obvious in 
relation lo feeling. For instance, a near friend dies, per- 
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haps B. child, or brother. This is an event in Providence. 
The feehtig appropriate to it is sqkbow; but, when we 
consider that, being an event in Providence, it is an event 
ordered in divine wisdom, the appropriate feeling is not 
only sorrow, but sorrow mingled with acquiescence and 
patience. The law of Providence requires this modifi- 
cation of the feeling as sirictly and as truly as Ihe written 
law ; so that wc may lay it down as a principle, that the 
law of Providence musi regulate, to a considerable ex- 
tern, not only our outward acts, but our affections. It 
is Providence which places before us the objects we 
must love ; and, what is more, it indicates the degree of 
our love, and the ways of its manifestation. And, on the 
other hand, the same Providence indicates to us the 
objects which should excite our disapprobation, and also 
the degree and manner of onr disapprobation. 

S. Another remark is ihis. If we are in full harmony 
wilh Providence, we wallt in all things humbly and 
softly, neither loo slow nor too fast. The light which 
is imparled to us, is given moment by moment. And it 
is the true lighl, if our souls are so far renovated into 
the nature of Christ as to be in a disposition to receive 
it. It teaches us, not only to worlc fob God, but, what 
is hardly less important, lo work with God; — that is 
to say, in harmony with his own wise and benevolent 
plans. 

9, Again, in acting in accordance with Providence, 
we do good without doing evil. No matter how desir- 
able a thing may appear lo be lo us, if the law of Provi- 
dence stands in our way, it cannot be done. There is, in 
such a case, what is called a moral, in distinction from a 
physical, impossibilily, because the thing cannot be done 
wilhout violating other obligations. Therefore, we are 
lo do the good which we are calietl lo do ; in other words, 
I 17* 
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we are to do the good which Providence allows and 
requires us to do ; and then, and then only, we do good 
without doing evil. It is desirable that those who aim 
at the highest results in religion, should keep this in 
mind. 



CHAPTER III. 



ON THE STRICTNESS OF THR RETHIHKTIONS OF THE LAW OF 
PROVIDENCE. 

or the upinioDj which prevail un Ihis snbjccl. — Rerereaee to physieal 
laws. — lUusmtioQi ol' the subjecl froin civil and criminal laws — 
The provideatiit] law marc LuSeiible in its results tlian other hiws. 
— Illu>itralicins of this trnth.~Of vinlatiana of Providence ivbtn the 
motives are good. — Of the regulation of the affeclions. — lUustia- 
lions and remarks. 

In ibe last chapler reference was made to the inflexi- 
bility of the piovidenlial law. It is slricl and inflexible 
both in its requirements and in its retributions. It has 
in ilsclf a power of punishment, which evil-doers cannot 
escape. 

This is a subject of so much importance, that we 
propose to examine it further, and more particularly, in 
this chapter; especially as IJic doctrine of a providential 
letribution, invariably inflicted, is not generally received. 
It dues not appear to bo the common opinion. 

2. There seems to be good reason for saying, that 
common opinion, founded upon the general experience, 
assents to the strictness and inflexibility of the action of 
physical laws. If a man, for instance, thrusts his hand 
into the fire, we have no doubt that he will be burned. 
ll' he plunges himself into th^ depths of the ocean, we are 
confident that he will be drowned. If he throws himself 
down a rocky eminence, we naturally expect that he 
will be dashed to pieces. The result, secured by known 
and inflexible physical laws, is considered certain. 
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It may be added, that common opinion attaches the 
same idea of strictness and inflexibility to the action of 
laws instituted by civil governnienis. If a man, con- 
trary to the laws of the land, takes another's property, it 
is generally regarded as a matler of certainly that punish- 
ment will overlake him. If a man strikes another, the 
law, with out- regard to his position in society, or even 
his penitence, slriiios liim in return. Fines, stripes, 
stocks, prisons, show how inflexible is the arm of civil 
and criminal Justice. 

But it does not appear to be the common opinion that 
the relribiilions of the providential law are equally strict, 
equally inflexible. The tendency is, partly because its 
modes of operation are less obvious to the senses, to look 
upon Providence as a lenient master, who generally de- 
fers punishment, who punishes slightly at most, and 
Eometimes not at all. But this is a mistake. The provi- 
dential law is as strict in its operation as the others, and 
even more so. It is possible, certainly, that natural laws 
may be suspended in their operation, and may fail. The 
penally of the civil and criminal laws may sometimes be 
evaded. But the relributions of ihe providenlial law, (a 
law modified in its application by the incident of existing 
facls and cvcnls, but alwaj-s founded on ihe principles 
of denial right and wrong,) can never be annulled, can 
never be escaped. 

3. If Ihe providence of God has brought 4oget her a 
rich and a poor man, under such circumstances that it 
becomes the duty of the rich man to aid the poor, and he 
refuses to do it, it is impossible for him, in any way, 
except by sincere repentance, to escape ihe penalty of 
his wrong-doing. He will ask, perhaps, why he was 
bound lo support or aid ihe poor man more than an- 
other! . The answer is, it was not necessary thai all 
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should confer their benevolence at the same time; and 
the law of Providence, operating in connection wiih ihe 
exisiing facts in the case, made its selection, and Ihe tot 
fell npon him. The fact that Providence had given him 
a particular location, involved also the assignment of a 
particular dnty. In refusing to perform that duly, he has 
exposud himself to a penally. When or where it will 
come, he cannot foresee: hut iis terrible advent is inev- 
itable in ils appointed lime. 

A man has a family, or is in some way connected 
wiih one. He is a father, brother, husband, or son. 
Perhaps he sustains all these important relations at once. 
He has a moral natnre; and Providence, which makes 
all these arrangements, has assigned and settled his 
position. Oiitof his moral natnre and (he position which 
is thus assigned him, is developed the obligation or law 
of specific dnly. We properly denominate it, in this case, 
as in others, the providential law. As a father, brother, 
husband, or son, he has dnties lo perform, which would 
not be binding npon him if he were not placed in that 
particular silnation. If he fails in those duties, whatever 
their natnre, and whether t!ie failure be more or less, he 
incurs a penally, which may not be particularly noticed 
or felt at ihe lime, but from which there is and can be 
no escape. 

There is no apparent administration. There is nothing 
exterior, nottiing seen. No judge is sealed on the bench 
of justice. No audible sentence is pronounced. No prison 
doors are shnt or opened. No sword is uplifted. And 
yet ihe blow falls, — reaching always the precise centre 
of its object, — the sharper for being invisible ; as inflexi- 
bly certain in ils movement and its results as the decrees 
of infinile wisdom. 

4. We proceed now to a remark of no small impor- 
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taiice. The strictness of the providential law is such, 
that the penally attending a violation of it will be experi- 
enced, whether the object which we had in view in our 
conduct be good or evil. In other words, God, as the 
administrator of Providence, will pnnish ns for actions, 
originating in a good motive, if that motive has been 
exercised without a careful regard to the facts in the 
case. 

If a father, for instance, from the impulse of benevolent 
parental feeling, gives a large amount of properly to a 
son, who obviously has no capacily and no liearl lo 
manage it aright, he violates a providential law, by 
attempting to unite things which are incompatible, and 
the most painful rcsulls will sooner or later ensue. If a 
benevolent man has a poor but very vicious neighbor, 
and, without any suitable reflections upon the matter, 
bestows upon him liberal donalious, ho obviously does a 
wrong thing, although he may have meant it right. He 
thus sets himself, perhaps without any specific inten- 
tions of that nature, in opposition to the providential 
design ; and is found in the ruinous situation of one who 
is fighting against God. God knows what is best. He 
sees that, to the vicious man, who expends his wealth 
upon his lusts, poverty, yea, extreme povertif, is the best 
riches. 

6. It should never be forgotten, that a good motive, 
however kindly and highly it may be appreciated, does 
not constitute a right action in the strict sense of tlie 
term, unless the action can be spoken of and regarded aa 
right in the circumstances actually existing. It is s 
very important principle, therefore, especially in iib con- 
nection with the higher forms of Te)igioU5 experience, 
that we ought with care to watch over even our good 
desires, and to bring them under a strict regulation. Oar 
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good desirea, our good intentions, will not save ourselves 
or others from evil, if we contemplate and carry into 
effect objects which are out of (he divine order. 

The instances which have already been given, help to 
illustrate the subject. Very many others will readily 
occur. A monarch, for instance, in the largeness of his 
heart, proposes the immediate and entire liberation of 
his people, notwithstanding Ihey are obviously unpre- 
pared for it But in thus doing an act, which, under 
other circumstances, would be highly conmiendable, he 
only places in the nation's hand a sword lo be plunged 
into its own vitals. His good intentions will not shield 
him from responsibility. Subjecting his benevolence to 
the dictates of deliberation and wisdom, he should have 
first made his gilt, not to freedom, but lo the preparation 
for freedom. 

7. And these remarks will apply, not to one merely, 
but to all the purest and holiest affections of our nature. 
Such affections are always good and commendable in 
themselves; but, in the manner and degree of their exer- 
cise, Ihey are necessarily subjected to the law of time, 
place, and object. It is cerlainly commendable and 
right, at all limes and under all circumstances, lo enter- 
tain feelings of kindness and compassion for those who 
suffer. But it is not commendable and right, al ail 
times and under all circnmstances, to attempt to relieve 
that suffering. And the reason is, that fiod, in his wise 
providence, has seen fit lo impose suffering. Suffering, 
therefore, has its own, lis appropriate work to do. And 
mere human pily caimol interfere with these providential 
intentions, wiihonl committing great error, and without 
experiencing a retribution on iiself. 

8- We may, perhaps, deduce an illustration of the 
stnctnoBS of the law of Providence from the law of 
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nature. We all know thai if our action — that of ths 
husbandman, for instance — does not conform to the lnw 
of physical nature, it lias no reward, bnt is tho occa5i<Hi 
of loss. Accordingly, we never exhibit ihe fully of 
scattering our wheat and com on the frozen clods of 
autumn and on the snowbanks of winter, because we 
know that it is entirely useless, and worse than useless, 
to anticipate, as \vc should thus do, the preparations of 
nature. Whatever wc uiay do, wo shall always find, 
if we would do it with any good results, that God must 
go first, and strike the first blow. Our business is, both 
ill connection with the works of nature, and in morals 
and religion, to act connirreiUtt/, to follow liira, and, 
without running before him, to strive lo be ca-workera 
with him. It is with this great practical religious prin- 
ciple in view, thai the Saviour says, "Give not that 
■which is holy to the dogs, neither cast ye your pearls 
before swine, lest they trample ihem under their feet, 
and turn again and rend you." It is this principle, also, 
which is the foundation of the important remark of tha 
aposlle in his epistle lo the Komans, "Let not, then, 
your good be evil spoken ni.'"" 

9. We return, therefore, to the great truth, which w« 
wish to be left deeply impressed upon the mind ; namely, 
that wc can neither do good nor evil, irrespective of tho 
law of Providence, without incurring guilt, and without 
experiencing a painful retribution. And this relribuiion, 
ahhough it may scarcely be noticed at first, and althougli 
it may be delayed for a long time, is as certain and irre- 
sistible, with the single exception of cases of timely 
repentance, as the existence of God himself. 

Even the man who stands in the divine order, and i* 
a oo-worker with God, is not, in the preseut state of 
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things, exempt from trouble. Perhaps it is for this very 
thing God has placed him where he is; namely, that 
sorrow, in ils various forms, that rebuke, and evil-speak- 
iug, and loss of earthly goods, and other temporal evils, 
may come upon him, and, in ihe fire of their consuming 
contact, destroy the dross that still adheres to his soul. 
But standing, as he does, with God before him as his 
guide- and therefore in the way of God's appointment, 
he will in the end come off victorious, Bui, for him who 
stands oui of Ihe divine order, and who opposes the weak 
shield of human strength to God's irreversible arrange- 
mcnls, there is no help. The chariot wheels of the 
Aimighly will pass over him and grind him to powdw. 
18 
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CHAPTER IT. 

OF PBOVHIENCE IN CONNECTION WITH HAn's SITUATION IS LIFE. 

Providence designates our aituaiion in life. — Or the diOerence in oar 
allDlmeDi. — God assigns our place, bul tenreEio as the diapMiiimu 
ftilb which we shall receive ii. — The position of ProTidence ottr 
true home, — Also Ihe only iruc place of safely — Of iaT&rd relira- 
mew, or solitude. 

That divine superintendence, which is denominated 
Providence, extends not only to every individual, but to 
all that pertains to every individual; including, among 
other things, all the various circumstances and situa- 
tions of his life. Without delaying its operation for a 
single day, it indicates man's locality in the very begin- j 
ning of his existence. In combination with the natural 
or physical law, which is its instrument, it places him in 
the cradle, under the eye of his father and mother. 
Helpless, but not unprotected, it is the watchful hand of 
Providence, using more or less of earthly instrumentality, 
which feeds him, clothes him, teaches him. It is Provi- 
dence, also, as he exchanges childhood for youth, and 
thus gradually enlarges the boundaries of his habitalioD, 
which scatters bolh thorns and flowers in his path ; — 
the one to cheer him to activity and duty, and the other 
to warn him of danger, and to deter him from sin. Fron^ 
the early locality of the cradle and the parental hearth, 
Uom the lines drawn around him by the domestic circle 
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where he is first placed, he never moves a step, he never 
goes, and never can go, rightfully and safely, except by 
divine permission. 

2. It is one of the first principles in the doctrines of 
holiness, that men should remain patiently and qnielly 
where God has placed tliem, until they receive from 
himself the iutimalions of departure. It was thus that 
Jesus grew up in the humble retirement of a carpenter's 
family, a brother among brothers and sisters, obeying 
his parents in love, ealing and drinking at their common 
table, sympathizing in their joys and sorrows, laboring 
daily with those who were brought up in the same form 
of iabor, and regarding the yoke of his earthly position 
as entirely light and easy, because it was the yoke of his 
heavenly Father's providence. He remained there till 
that unerring Providence, arranging around him other 
circumstances, and arousing within him desires corre- 
sponding to those circumstances, led him forth from the 
quiet home of Maty and Joseph, to the trials and duties 
of a new position, — lo persecution and death. How 
dilTerent was his conduct from tliat of the rebellious and 
unhappy youth of whom he has given an account in one 
of his affecting parables! The prodigal son, in the pride 
of self-wisdom and self-will, demanded his share of his 
father's goods before the time, which was rapidly draw- 
ing nigh, when the arrangements of Providence would 
have freely otfered them. As he went forth in viola- 
tion of the providential law, which required him to wait 
till a later period, he went forth without the presence 
and approbation of the God of providence, and found, in 
the famine and wretchedness of a distant land, that sure 
retribution which always follows any movement m^da 
in our oivn strength and choice. - ..',■-■, 

3. The first position, then, in which man is placed 
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hy Hira who overrules all things in goodness, is that of 
dependence and guardianship within ihe llmils of the 
family circle. Gradually the hand of Providence opens 
tlie door, and he goes out; but it is only into aiioiher 
department, or, perhaps we should say, into another line 
of demarcation, drawn by One who is invisible. As the 
child advances to youth, and from youth to manhood, 
and as he acquires the wisdom of matnrer age and the 
increased slrcjigth of virtue, he is invited, under the 
guidanceof that unseen Power, who proportions our trials 
to out strength, to different and perhaps more responsible 
scenes and duties. The hand, which at lirst restricted 
him to his father's home, and prescribed its limited duties, 
now points him to a wider sphere of endurance and 
action, as well as of joy and sorrow. Hidden in the vast 
and impenetrable future, no one can tell beforehand what 
that sphere will be. He may he called to labor in tlie 
field or the workshop, and, with his shepherd's staff or 
his plough, he may bo either the master or llie servant. 
He may be employed as the humble teacher of children 
in the elements of knowledge, or may be constituted a 
lawgiver in the halls of a national legislature. He may 
be the physician of the sick, and eminent in the gifts of 
healing, or he may himself bo the inmate of a hospital, 
and be administered to by others, through long years of 
pain and despondency. To-day he is on a throne, — to- 
morrow in a prison. 

4. Men, it is true, are often disposed to quarrel with 
God's providential arrangements. And the reason is^ 
that the doctrine of providence implies that, in all silua- 
tiotis, there is a God above and around us. But, how- 
ever humbling the doctrine of special providence is lo 
human pride and human reason, the simple and snbliiiM 
fcotetiU remains. God makes us, and God plac6s us. 
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In the language of Scripture, " A man's heart deviseth 
his way; but the Lord directelk his steps." The hand ofa 
higher power has uiarlied out the lines of our habitation. 
He builds up one, and casts down another. It does not 
depcud upon man's talents, nor upon his education, nor 
upon his wealth, nor upon his friends, nor upon any- 
thing else that is human, what he shall be, or whether, 
in the worldly sense of the term, he shall be anyihing; 
where he shall go, or whether he shall go anywhere; 
but upoH God alone. 

God makes the arrangement; but the disposition with 
which we shall receive that arrangement, he leaves to 
ourselves. And let this satisfy us. In every arrange- 
ment which he makes, his aim is our highest good ; but 
whether it will result in our highest good, depends upon 
the spirit in which we accept it. He never violates 
our moral liberty ; and if, in the exercise of that liberty, 
we put our thoughts and our feelings in his keeping, he 
will give a heart so correspondent to our habitation, that 
our cottage will be beautiful in our sight as a palace, and 
the darkness of our dungeon as bright as the open day. 

S. In connection with what has been said, there are 
a number of remarks yet remaining to be made. And 
one is, that the enclosure of Providence, the place of his 
habitation which Uod has chosen for him, is a man's 
on/y trtte home. There is no other; there can be no 
other. Let no sigh arise from his bosom; let no tear 
escape him, because his dwelling place, rough-hewn, 
perhaps, and built upon the rocks, is less beautiful than 
bis neighbor's. Of one it can be said, " His lines have 
fallen to bim in pleasant places, and he has a goodly 
heritage." Of another it can be said, with equal truth, 
"His house is left to him desolate." Nevertheless, if he 
stands within the demarcations of Providence, he occupies 
IS* 
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the place which the highest wisdom could design for him; 
he stands in his own true home, and he has no other. 

6. Another remark is, that the position of Providcnco 
is the only place of safety. It is not safe for man, in 
violation of God's arrangements, to move beyond the liiia 
which God has marked ont for him. It is not safe for 
him to have the smallest desire to go beyond it, or even 
to cast a look beyond it. Beyond this high and real 
barrier, — real ihongb erected by an unseen hand and 
invisible to the outward sight, — there are temporal and, 
perhaps, spiritual riches, which are not ours, and which 
we are not allowed to reach after. The wealth which Is 
beyond that line is destined for tlie possession of others. 
The crown of earthly honors which shines beyond that 
limit is not destined for our heads. Public reli^^ions 
iOEtructions, no matter how rich and how trne, which 
are given by religions teachers beyond that limit, aro 
deeigned for others, and not for us. Even the privals 
society of religious persons, however devoted they may 
be, is interdicted when it can be had only in violation 
of the divine limits. AVe must thus sacrifice the richest 
privileges and gifts, both spiritual and temporal, to the 
arrangements of Providence, In order that we may retain 
and enjoy, what is iolinitely more valuable, Oi« God of 
Providence. 

Keep with God in God's place, and thou shall no! 
only find inward riches, hut inward and outward safety. 
The lines drawn around us by the providential law, 
constitute a '-holy ciiy," a "new Jerusalem," to ihosa 
who dwell in it in faith, and who take God as ihcir 
everlasting light. To such, contented with their i 
ment, whatever may be its temporal aspects, God i 
never tail to yield his presence and protection, 
believe." 

7- Another remark to be made is this. In a 
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lecp the mind in that spiritual seclusion which is im- 
plied in being truly united with God, it is not necessary 
that wo should quit our ordinary duties, and separate 
from our fcllow-meii. If the solitary places of forests 
and mountains are not interdicted, it is certain that ihey 
are not absolutely necessary. The man is in the true 
Eecliision, the true spiritual retirement, who is shut up 
in the iuclosures of Providence, with witliiiguess and joy 
in being so. When we are in harmony with Providence, 
we are in harmony with God; and harmony with God 
implies all thai seclusion from the world which is neces- 
sary- This is the true solitude. In its external forms 
it may be more or less. It may restrict ns to the limits 
of a sick chamber; it may compress us within the walls 
of a prison ; it may lead us for a time to the most retired 
and lonely place of meditation and worship; or it may 
allow us, on the other hand, the widest range of business 
and intercourse, and mingle us with the largest mtUti- 
tades of men. But, whether its lines are stricter or 
more expanded, it is the true solitude, the place of retire- 
ment which God has chosen, the select and untrodden 
hermitage where the soul may find and dehght itself 
■with its Beloved. 

8. In connection with the general views of this chap- 
ter, and the particular suggestions which naturally arise 
from thera, wo are reminded of the statements, often 
occurring in experimental writers, that the truly godly 
person is exempt from desire. The meaning is, that 
Boch a person is exempt from perverted or unholy desire. 
And the form of expression arises from the fact, that his 
desires so pertecily harmonize wilh the divine arrange- 
ments, and are so perfectly met in the occurrences of 
each momeol, that he is Iiardiy conscious of tlieir exist- 
aoce. It is the same thing as to be in perfect harmony 
with Providence. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ON THE WISDOM AND GOODNESS OF GOD, AS OlSPI-iTKD IN HIS 
PROVIDENTIAL AEtRANGE:UENTS. 

The BirangemPBts of Providence often myslerious. — Their wisdom 
and goodness visilile onlj' lo llie eye of fiiih. — Illasrralious oC the 

subject Ecferenc* lo ihe hislory of Moses. — Illnslralions from 

profane hislory. — Reference lo Bunyan and Millon. — Remarks. 

Some of the views of the last chapter admit of further 
illustrations. Wc have seen thai the allotmenls of men 
in the present life, tike things in external and material 
nature, are exceedingly diversified. And it must be 
admitted that, to human view, these diversities are 
oftentimes mysterious. It is not easy for men to see — 
certainly not in all cases — the wisdom of that arrange- 
ment which makes one poor, and another rich ; which 
confines one to a particular spot, but enlarges and diver- 
sifies the habitation of another; which places one on a 
throne, another in a dungeon. It should not be for- 
gotten, however, that it is Ciod wjio does it all; and, to 
the eye of faith, everything which he does is full of 
wisdom and goodness, however it may appear to those 
who see only with human wisdom. 

2, In one of the retired streets of yonder city there 
lives an honest and laborious mechanic. His daily walk 
is limited by the few rods which separate his house from 
his workshop. Arrived at his place of labor in the mont- 
iog, he toils from morning till night witliin the hniited 
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space of a few feet in circumference. From day to day, 
and from year lo year, the muscles of his arm are lified 
at the same anvil, or are turning al the same wheel. An 
unseen hand, which is acquainted with all locaUlies, has 
drawn tlie lines around him, and planted him there for 
hfe. He is a prisoner, if we may so express ii, in the 
Lord's capliviiy. But it would be a sad mistake, if he 
should suppose that this providential arrangement is in- 
stitnted without wisdom and without goodness. Though 
he will probably never wander beyond those narrow 
boundaries, yet that place, of all the places in the uni- 
verse, is the besi one for him. We do not say it appears 
best lo human wisdom, which Js incapable of judging, 
but is best in the view of Him who has assigned it. 
Happy will it be for him if he does not doubt. Believing 
that He who has given him life has consliiuted his habi- 
tation, !el it be his aim to harmonize his feelings willi his 
position, and thus the principle of faith, whatever view 
the world may take of him, will make him a happy 
child in his Father's house. 

3. In early life I was acquainted with a woman, a 

resident of the village of my youth, whose memory is 

recalled by these considerations. In her earlier — I will 

not say her better — days, she held a leading position in 

society, to which she seemed to be well entitled by great 

excellence and intelligence of character, as well as by 

du^ealih. In the alternalions and reverses of the limes, 

^B|Kr property was entirely lost; her liusband died: all 

A ber near relatives died also, or were scattered abroad, 

and she was left entirely alone. She was supported in 

her old age at the public expense; bnl, out of respect to 

her character, the town auihorilies permitted her lo oc- 

tpy a single room in the house which she h^^ formerly 
rned. At the time I became acquainted with her, she 
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was nearly seventy years of age, and had long been 
unable to leave her room without assistance. But she 
was far from supposing that God, in depriving her of 
friends and property, and in confining her in her old age 
to these narrow limits, was nnkind. Her constant com- 
panions were her Bible and a few old books on practical 
and experimental religion. She had failh. No complaint 
escaped from her lips. In the walls of tier little room she 
felt herself far more closely and lovingly encircled by the 
arms of her heavenly Father, than if she had been left 
in the greatest enlargements of society. A plant in the 
Lord's garden, closely hemmed in, but diligently nur- 
tured, she resembled that patriarch, who is described as 
" a fruitful bough, whose branches run over the wall." 

A. The Bible is full of instances and illustrations of 
the subject. The patriarch Moses, in particular, furnishes 
us a lesson in relation to it. Such were the arrange- 
ments of God's providence, that he found it necessary to 
quit the aspiring hopes which he had once entertained 
of being the immediate deliverer of his people, and to 
flee from the splendid court of Pharaoh into the deserts 
of Arabia Pelra^a. For forty years ho tended his flocks 
in the vicinity of Mount Sinai, exchanging the palaCes 
of Egypt for a rude home in the distant and solitary 
rocks. Undoubtedly it seemed very mysterious to Moses 
that he should thus be dealt with. He did not then 
understand that (iod, in thus leading him into the wil- 
derness, and making him acquainted with the vast desert 
between the Nile and the Red Sea, was preparing him 
for the dangerous task of being a leader of his people 
through these very deserts and mountains. 

Bnl this was not all. Ilis manners and intellect had 
been trained in the court of the Pharaohs; but God, 
who is a greater teacher than kings, saw it nee 
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that his spirit should be disciplined and trained in the 
wilderness. It was there that he learned, more fully 
than he had ever understood it before, the lesson of a 
present and special Providence. Taken from the bul- 
rushes and placed in a palace, and then taken from a 
palace and placed for forty years in a lonely desert, he 
felt deeply ihat God selects and arranges the habitations 
of men-, and Ihat it is man's great business, subtnilting 
on religious principles to the arrangements of Provi- 
dence, to harmonize his inward stale with his outward 
situation. 

And, besides that, he wanted all this time and all this 
sohiariness of place, in order lo break up his early and 
unfavorable associations, to chasten and snbdue his nat- 
ural pride, and to imbibe Ihat wise and gentle quielude 
of spirit which is oue of the surest signs of a soul that 
dwells with God. 

5. It was in the prisons of Egypt ihal Joseph received 
Ihat discipline which &ticd him to be the great Egyptian 
ruler. It was when he was tending his father's flocks 
in Bethlehem, or when he was driven into mountains 
and caverns, that the hand and sonl of David were 
trained and strengthened to the great task of holding a 
nation's sceptre. Daniel was laughiof God in the lion's 
den; and Paul was aided in learning the great lesson of 
entire dependence, when he could find no escape from 
persecution, and perhaps from death, hut by being let 
down by a basket over the wall of Damascus. 

6. Profane history, also, as well as the Dible, furnishes 
illustrations of the subject. Along the streets of the city 
of Bedford, in England, the poor and illiterate preacher, 
John Bunyan, is conducted to prison. Years roll on ; to 
human appearance all his earthly prospects are cut off; 
he has no books with Ilie single exception of the Bible 
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and ihe Livea-of the Martyra. Had he not been im- 
prisoued, he would liave lived and died, as do many 
other men, known perhaps, and useful, within the limits 
of a single town, and for a single generation. But, 
shut up in prison, and cut off frotn worldly plans, God 
was enabled to worlt.in him, in his own wonderful 
way, and to guide his mind to other and higher issues. 
It was there he wrote that remarkable work, the Pil- 
grim's Progress. Had his enemies nol been allowed to 
prevail against him, it probably would not have been 
written. It was thus that God turned that which was 
designed for evil into good. It was a wisdom higher 
than man's wisdom, which shut up the pilgrim himself 
in prison. The Pilgrim's Progress, which was the re- 
sult of the imprisonment of Ihe pilgrim whose progress 
it describes, free as the winds of heaven, goes from house 
to house, knocks at every heart, teaches all classes, visits 
all nations. 

7. Nearly at the same time with Ihe pious individual 
to whom we have just referred, there lived in England 
another person, whose extraordinary powers of intellect 
and imagination were developed and cultivated in the 
best institutions of lltat country. In the revolutionary 
contests of that period, his pen, exuberant with ihs 
riches of thought and eloquence, was frequently em- 
ployed with great effect. He became blind. The sun, 
the pleasant sky, the societies of men, were all shut otrt 
from him. " These eyes," he says in one of the s 
written in his blindness, 



" Bereft of lifht, ihcir eeFing have forgot ; 
Noc to Iheir idle orbs doth sight ippeir 



I, indeed, in a dark and solitary plat 



; but IT I 
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irss Cod, vho, in the administration of his providence, 
constructed it for him. And there, in what seemed to 
the world a lonely prison-hoitse, ihe light of the soul 
grew bright in Ihe darkness of the hody; and he wrote 
Ihe Paradise Lost. In [he enlargements of his own will, 
when he went where he chose to go, he gave his powers, 
too great to be thus limited, to a parly ; but, in what may 
be termed the solitude and captivity of God, he gave 
himself to religion and lo mankind, 

8. Wisdom can never bo separated from providence, 
nor can goodness. And the darker the providence, the 
greater the wisdom. Souls that are formed for great and 
good purposes arc so especially the objects of Providence, 
in its most mysterious arrangements, that Ihey may be 
called, with scarcely a metaphorical use of the expres- 
sion, the prisoners of God. For reasons which arc 
perfectly known only to himself, they are hedged in by 
him on every side, He does with them what he thinks 
best; and he does not allow them, iu the exercise of 
their own wisdom, to think what is best for ihemselves, 
because he intends lo make them the subjects of his 
teachings, as well as the iuslruments of his own designs. 
The way in which he leads tliera is not only a narrow 
one, snd built up with walls on every side, but is often 
precipitous, and, to human sight, full of dangers. But 
out of that road they find, if ihey follow the true light, 
they have no liberty to go; and in it they must receive, 
not what they might choose, but what God sees fit to 
give them. He smites them, and he heats them; he 
pours hght upon their path, or he leaves thorn in sudden 
darkness. "They are clay in the hands of the poller." 
They are broken to pieces, that out of Iheir earihly 
fragments he may build up a heavenly habitation. 
He makes them nothing, that they may have diviaa 
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Strength. He cuts them loose from the creatnre, that 
they may be made receptive of the Creator. But in 
everything there is wisdom. Men may not see it ; but 
it is there. 



THE LIGHT ABOVE US. 
There ia a light in yonder skies, 
A light unseen by outward eyes ; — 
Sut clear and bright to inward sense, 
It Bbtnes, the star of Providence. 

The radiance of the central throne. 
It comes from God, and God alone ; — 
The ray that never yet grew pale, 
The star, that " shines within the veil." 

And faith, unchecked by earthly fears, 
Shall lift its eye, though filled with leus. 
And while around 'tis dork as nigltt, 
Uniired, shall mark that heavenly light. 

In vain they smite me, — men but do 
What God permits, with different view;^ 
To ouln-ard sight they wield the rod. 
But faith proclaims it all of God. 

Unmoved, then, let me keep my way, 
Supported by that cheering ray. 
Which, shining distant, renders clear 
The clouds and darkness thronging near.* 



*Lifo of Mathme Oajtn, r<A. ii. p. >17. 
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CHAPTER VI 



ON THE BEUTION OF THOVIDENCE TO SPIRITUAL GBOWTB. 

The airanfemems of Ftoviilence to ihe spjriiuil gronth whal the eirlh 
is ro naluml gmwlh. — The analogy be tireen the two eilended to 
purticalars. — Impurtance of remaining quiei under the operaliona 
of pTOT^dcnce. — Ulustrations of the subject. — Remarks. 

Wb proceed now to a view of Providence, which 
commends itself to tlic special consideration of Chris- 
tians. Providence, considered as the divine arrange- 
ment of things in relation to men, is the Lord's spiritual 
garden. It is to the spiritual growth what the earth is 
to the germination and growth of material prodiicts. If 
it be true, that the earth is the appointed instrumentality, 
through which and by which the seeds of things grow 
up, it is not the less true, though it may be less obvioiiSj 
that the arrangements of Providence, spread out in the 
wide and variegated surface of things and events, con- 
stitute, in like manner, the inslrumenlalily, the receptive 
and productive medium, in which the seed of the spir- 
itual hfe is to be planted, to germinate and perfect itself. 

2. The analogy is not limited to the productive 
medium. It extends to that which is produced, and 
also to the manner of production. The seed, which is 
planted in the earth, is a dead seed. So man's soul, 
when it is first cast into the soil of God's providence, is 
a dead seed. They are both alike dead, the material 
seed and the seed of iQunortallly. 



But neither the groimd of nature nor that of prorj- 
deuce, itilo wliich ihey are first received, would of ilself 
alone reproduce them to a new life. To rlie natural seed, 
when planted in ihe earth, there must be applied the 
rain and ihc sunshine before it can be decomposed, 
incorporated wiih new elements, and vivified wilh new 
life and beauty. The earth, o[>erating in connection 
wiih these exterior helps, takes off and removes the 
outer coats of the seed, until it reaches ihe central prin- 
ciple, which had been encrusted and shut out from all 
the benign influences of the sun and alraosphere, and 
with ils fostering care rears it up from lis embryo of 
existence to its developed and beautiful perfection. la 
like manner, when Ihe seed of man's immortal spirit is 
planted in the midst of God's providences, it is not till 
the influences of rhe Holy Spirit are applied, that it is 
decomposed, if we maj- so express it, by a separation of 
the good and evil, and tlie eternal element, deprived of 
life by reason of sin, is made alive in the spiritual regen- 
eration. 

The analogy in the two cases is a very close one. The 
encircling system of providential arrangements, operating 
in connection with the aiding energy of God's Spirit, 
removes coat alter coat of that selfishness which had 
enveloped and paralyzed every faculty ; and reaching at 
last the central element of the soul, the principle of lore, 
which had suffered this dreadful perversion, it restores it 
to that life, light, and beauty, from which it had wick- 
edly fallen, 

3. Cut neither the garden of providence nor ihat of 
nature can do its work, unless the seed which is planted 
remain quiet in its position. If ihe material seed, under 
the pretence ihat a moister or drier, a richer or poorer, 
soil is better, or for any other reason, is removed from 
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place to place, the processes of nature are hindered, and 
re-produclion does not lake effect. So, if the soul of 
man, when it is plaated in the midst of God's provi- 
dence, does not remain quiet under the divine operation, 
but, before its coats of selfishness can be displaced, 
moves off in its blind and dead life into what it con- 
siders a better soil, it cannot be born into the true and 
living life. The hand of the great Master, operating 
by its prescribed laws, will always perfectly accomplish 
its purpose, if the subject ujwn which it operates will 
remain fixed and steady lo the process, but not otber- 



4. One stroke of God's providence, perhaps by destroy- 
ing a man's barn or ship, will remove the coat of inor- 
dinate desire of possession. Another stroke of Ihe same 
providence, perhaps by unfolding some act of human 
treachery, will strike off and destroy the corrupting 
envelope of inordinate desire for human applause. 
Another blow, coming in another direction, by disap- 
pointing and destroying some lofty and cherished 
expectations, will separate and remove from the soul 
the destroying adhesions of a wicked ambition. And 
thus every inordinate propensity and passion may be 
smitten and removed one after anotlicr, until the pritici- 
ple of love, which had been enchained by the tyranny 
of lust, disenthralled from this heavy oppression, returns 
at last, and finds its centre in Clod. 

5. Stay, therefore, son of man, under the process of 
the divine excision. Remain in the union of time and 
place, however painful it may be, until God shall bring 
thee into the union of disposition. If he smites thee, it 
is only that he may heal. If the dead limb is cut off, it 
is only that a new one may be grafted in. If, like the 
soed in the earth, thy spirit must be planted in the dark- 
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ness of the burial place, it will find an angel in the tomb, 
wKo will burst its prison house. If thou must be 
brought down, and crucified, and perish in the dead 
Adam, it is only that thou mayst be re-produced, and 
elevated, and made joyful in the living Jesus. 



CHAPTER VII. 



OH THE LAW OF PROVIDENCE IN RELATION TO SIMPLICITT 
OF SPIRIT. 

EzplanaiJOQs of simplicily of spirii. — Exists in conDection with b dia- 
posilioD 10 harmonize with Providence. lUuslniliona of ihe sabject. — 
The aiiui \rii» is simple in :ipiri< is a cliijil. 

There is a state of mind which is properly expressed 
by the phrase simplicity of spirit. It is a slate of mind 
simplified; — that is to say, a slate which is prompted 
in its views and actions by ihe simple or single motive 
of God's wUl, instead of being led in various directions 
and miiUiplied, as it were, by worldly motives, such as 
pride, pleasure, anger, honor, riches and the like. Being 
one in its controlling element, having its thought, its 
feeling, and its action subjected to the domination of a 
single principle, it cannot be multiplied. Like the law 
of gravitation in the natural world, it is not only one 
and undivided in itself, but always tends to one and the 
same centre, 

2. Such simplicity is aided, in being carried into 
action, by the providential law. The multiplied man is 
full of worldly schemes. The simple man, being in 
harmony with God's will, forms no plans and enters 
upon no schemes, except such as are suggested by God's 
providences. And the consequence is, that he ceases 
firora all those anxious forecastings and calculations, 
which result from a worldly spirit. As he receives what 
God time gives, and does not wish to receive anything 
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else ; so he does what God tutw requires him to do, witb- 
out wishing to do otherwise. Every day, made up of ita 
various incideuts and events, constiliites a map, on which 
Providence has drawn the palh which lie is to pursue. 
As each coming hour unrolls Ihis map before liis eye of 
failh, and before his heart of love, he promptly takes 
his position, step by step, williout knowing at each 
moment %vhere he shall be, and what he shall do, in the 
next moment. 

3. It is obvious, therefore, that it is not poBsible £» 
him to lay down future plans, or to make any such 
calculations, to be carried into efiect at a future lime, as 
have a fixed and absohite character. So far as he 
exercises what may be termed a prudent foresight, aad 
forms plans of future action, it is always don? in sub- 
jection to the developments of Providence. 

The worldly man, in the independence of a worldly 
spirit, says he will do this or that, whatever it may be, 
which is most pleasing to him. He will go to some 
distant city, to Jerusalem, to Athens, to lUtme, to Jjon- 
don, and bring many things to pass. But the man who 
is possessed of a holy simplicity of spirit, true to the 
inscrutable law of Providence, is like a Utile child. 
Without excluding a prudential foresight, which is 
always conditional in its applications, he says, I will go 
to the designated place, if the Lord wiUa ; or I will do 
this or thai, if the Lord Kills. And it cannot be dotibted, 
if this condition of action is not always expressed, it is 
at least aliraps implied. 

4. Whatever general plans he forms, (and it ought to 
be added, in passing, that he is always deliberate and 
cautious in making such plons,) they are all subordioale 
to the suggestions and orders of the great provuiefitMl 
Power. He may be said, therefore, to be a man ownrf 
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as he is moved upon ; — not so muc!i a man withcnit 
nioiioD, as one whose motion or action evolves itself in 
conneclion wilh a higher motion. His aclion, spon- 
taneous and morally responsible, is nevertheless consent- 
iiigly and harmonionsly regulated by a liigher arrange- 
ment, antecedently made. Providence is not a thing 
accidental, but eternal, The events which are involved 
in it are letters, which describe the Everlasting Will. 
The holy man's will, therefore, operating by its own law 
of action, and secured in the possession of a just moral 
freedom, moves in the snperintendence and harmony of 
a higher, belter, and unchangeable will. 

To him the world, in all its movements, is full of 
God. It is a great ocean, never at rest, flowing in differ- 
ent directions, though always at unity with itself And 
as each drop of the naltiral ocean, without ceasing to be 
a drop, flows on as a part of and in harmony with the 
great billows, so is he, freely leaving his will to the 
impulse of a higher will, moved on in harmony with the 
great sea of Providence. 

5. Such an union with Providence not only requires 
simplicily of spirit, but it may be said to make a man 
simple. He thinks, as some ancient writer expresses it, 
'■ wit/ioiil Ifitn/cing: " that is to say, his thoughts, taken 
out of the order of his once selfish nature, are suggested 
by and fall in with the providential order ; and they do 
it so easily and so beautifully, like the thoughts of angel 
natures, that another power seems to think in them and 
to give them life. He thinks without the labor of think- 
ing, because his thoughts are given to him. 

He feels, as the same writer expresses it, "t/>U/mut 
feeling.'' That is to say, he feels without making a 
special eflbrt to feel, and without having his thoughts 
particularly directed to his feehngs. They arise spon< 
taneously in connection with actions and e'veuxa. 
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If his spirit has become one with God's spiiil, thea all 
he has to do is to feel as God feels ; — which he does hj 
a natural sympathy rather than by a constrained toIuq- 
tary eifort And so true is this, that God, operating by 
the gentle attractions, and by the ebbing and flowing of 
divine love, almost seems to take his place, and to feel 
for him. 

He wills, it is fiirther remarked by the writer just now 
referred to, "without wil/ing." Thai is to say, his will, 
freed from selfish impulses, and from the power of ante- 
cedent habits, operates so harmoniously witli the Univer- 
sal Will, that the two wills, no) physically, but morally, 
are made one. And he wills as if another willed in bis 
stead. 

6. And is not a man who ihus thinks without thinking, 
■ feels without feeling, and wills without willing, by the 
loss of his own thoughts, feelings, and volitions, in the 
thoughts, alfcctions, and purposes of (iod, — is not such 
a man truly characterized by simplicity of spirit 7 It is 
sometimes said of the truly renovated and sanctified man, 
that he has become a chiUl. And it may well be asked, 
wlio is or can be more a child than ihe man we have 
jnst descril^ed? The child thinks as his father thinks, 
feels as his father feels, wills as his father wills. And 
it is this, much more than his physical likcuess, which 
makes him the true child. He is somelinies taunted 
with that which constitutes his true honor, namely, that 
he dares not think for himself, nor feel nor will for him- 
self, but that Ac is just as /tis father is. The child of 
God, also, is just as his Father is. It is this, more than 
anything else, which makes liim the tnie child. And 

I as the Father establishes, or makes Providence, the child 
harmonizes with Providence; and it is much Uic same J 
thing to say, that he is llie child of Providence, and I 
to say Ijial he is the chM ot God. In either case, he I 
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is a child, and a child is simple ; that is to say, he has 
that simplicity of spirit, which makes him think, feel, 
and will, as another thinks, feels, and wills. In his 
simplicity, not knowing which way to direct his steps, 
he goes as he is led. God leads him. From the hand 
of God's providence he receives his daily food. The 
same Providence which leads him, feeds him. All things 
and all events are his teachers, because God is in them. 
He BSLBVBS, and God takes care of him. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

OF THE UNION OP GOD AND M^N IN PROTIDBNCB. 

Union wilh Providence is nmon with God The nnsanclified or sia- 

Ail man HI variance vilh both. — Union wilh Guil in FmTidence impliM 
union wlih Odd in oulwaril nniure. — UlusimiioDs of lUsriew. — 
On turning frum God. — Remarks. 

It will be seen, on a litlle csaminaiion, ihal Ihe 
result of these views in refalion to Proridence muBt be, 
that harmony with Providence is union wirh God. As 
the law of Providence is only anotber expression for God's 
will, as that will is exbibllcd in connoclion with his 
providences, the man wbo lives in conformity wilh 
Providence necessarily lives in conformity wilh God. 

2. This certainly caiuiol be said of the natural or 
unholy man. It is impossible that it shonid be. Living 
in the breath and heat of his own desires, in his own will 
and out of God's will, he is not more discordant with 
Providence, than with the Author of Providence. There 
is a perpetual conflict. Full of his own objects and 
purposes, he desires health, but God sends sickness; he 
desires riches, but God sends poverty; he desires ease, 
but God imposes activity and labor; he desires honor, 
but God sends degradation. Or, if God sends the objacis 
of his desire, giving him health, wealth, and honor, ho 
still complains of the way in which they are sent ; or if 
he is satisfied wilh Ihe way in which they are sem, 
not salislied with ihe degrees. There will always 
found a divergency, a want of harmony somewhera. 
ia impossible that they should walic together. 
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3. Il is very difierent with the truly holy man, to 
whom God's providences are dear. In confonniDg to 
the law of Providence, lie obeys the law which secures 
elKcacy and application lo every other law. The law 
of God, for instance, requires us to reprove sin in our 
neighbor; but unless we are guided in doing it by the 
providential law, we shall be likely to do more evil Ihan 
good. If we reprove him without regard to time and 
place, — if we take an occasion lo do it which will 
unnecessarily expose him to contempt and injury from 
others, while lie is made the subject of our own reprehen- 
sions, — we shall obviously fail of our object. 

The law of God requires us to do good, by speaking 
to impenitent persons on the subject of religion. But 
this requisilion must be carried into effect, in connection 
with the law of Providence; in accordance with the 
appropriateness of lime, place, the presence or absence 
of friends, and all other circumstances which are natu- 
rally or necessarily involved. 

The law of God requires ns to be benevolent; but 
benevolence, without regard to the adjustments and 
claims of Providence, is not benevolence, but prodi- 
gality; in other words, it is nubelieving and uuaccepia- 
ble wastefulness. We are to consult God's will in the 
manner of giving, as much as in ihe/act of giving. His 
written law requires the fact;— his providential law 
indicates the manner. A failure in ihe latter, if it is 
tnleotional, vitiates and annuls the obedience of the 
former. 

The law of God requires us to be submissiro and 
acquiescent under those afflictions which from time to 
lime come upon us. But submission to afflictions, with- 
out recognizing God's providential foresight and arrange- 
ments in sending them, is mere acquiescence in unavoida- 
20 
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ble evenis, and not acquiescence in God's wise and jusl 
agency ; it is the submission of a brule animal, and not 
the submission of a Christian. 

4. It is hardly necessary to say anything in additlm 
to what has already been intimated in various places, to 
show the importance of keeping steady to the line of 
Providence. It is when we are in this position, and 
only when we are in this position, that we may be said 
to walk with God ; and walking with God is union with 
God. 

5. Providence, expansive as the agency of the Divine 
Mind, includes things as well as events, material natura 
as well as human action. To be in harmony, there- 
fore, with God's Providence, we must be in harmony 
with ei'erything; — not excepting the material world. 
It is true, that things inanimate have no life in them- 
selves ; but they are the residence of a living mtnd. 
We might almost say, in a mitigated sense of the terms, 
that every thing, not excluding objects the most remote 
from moral intelligence, becomes God to us. There ia 
no grass, no flower, no tree, no insect, no f reepiug thing, 
no singing bird, nothing which docs not bring God' 
with it, and in such a manner that the thing which 
we behold becomes a clear and bright revelation of that . 
which is invisible. 

j. We go, for instance, into a garden and pluck a 
flower; and, as we permit our eye to wander over it, ^ 
and to behold the various elements of its graceful 
beauty, we not only sec the flower, but the e>-c of faith, 
making a telescope of the bodily eye, and reading tli« 
invisible in the visible, sees, also, the God of the flower. 
Often has the devout Christian, in ail ages of the world, 
used expressions, which indicate the fact of this dirine ; 
perception. " The God. whom I lovo," he says, " sbinet j 
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Upon me from these blooming leaves." And the expres- 
sions he uses convey a great truth lo him, however they 
may fail lo convey it lo others. That flower is God's 
development. It is not only God present indirectly by 
a material token, by a mere manifested sign, while the 
Tcahly of the thing signified is absent; but it is God 
present as a being, living, perceptive, and operative. 
We do not mean to say, that God and the flower are 
identical. Far from it. But what we do mean to say, 
is, — that the life of God lives and operates in the hfe 
of the flower. It is not enough to say, as we contem- 
plate the flower, that God created it ; — implying, in the 
remark, that, having created it, he then cast it upon the 
bosom of the earth to live or die, as a thing friendless 
and uneared for. This is the low view which unbelief 
takes. The vision of faith sees much further than this. 
God is still in it ; — not virtually, but really ; not merely 
by signs, but as the thing signified. God is the " God 
of the living." And while the flower lives, he, who 
made it, is still its vital principle just as much as when 
his unseen hand propelled it from its slalk ; not only the 
author, but the support of its life, the present and not 
the absent source of its beauty and fragrance, still 
delighting in it as an object of his skill and care. 

The sanctified mind realizes this in a new and higher 
sense; — so much so that the truly holy man enjoys 
especial intercourse with God, and enters into a close 
and divine unity with him, when he walks amid the 
Tarious works which nature, or rather the God of nature, 
constantly presents to his view. 

7. But this is not all. In a similar sense every 
event which takes place in God's providential govern- 
ment may be said lo be God to vs : — that is to say, 
Dot merely to remind us of God as coldly beholding the 
event at a distance, but to bring Go4 ■w*\\.\\ A, wwi. Va 
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manifest him in a very especial manner. I am aware 
thai it is a commou saying, and one which is generally 
assenled ro,,lhat God is present in all evenls. The roan 
of the world will assert this; — the disbelievers in the 
Bible will sometimes assert it. But it is hardly neces- 
,sary to say, that they have not the faith which enables 
them to realize that which they assert. The mere dec- 
laration of his presence is a very ditferent thing from a 
practical conviciion, a realizing sense, of his presence. 
If God, in the events of his providence, afflicts me with 
sickness, or if he permits my neighbor to defame me, 
God, it is true, is not the sickness, and is not the defama- 
tion ; but he is in the sickness and in the defamation, in 
such a sense that we are to tliink of him and receive 
him as a present God, and present probably for the spe- 
cific purpose of trying our failh and patience. The 
event, painful as it is, and criminal as it is under soma 
circumstances, is nevertheless a maiiifestalion of God; 
and not of a God absent, but of a God present And 
happy is the man that can receive this. 

8. In connection with this interesting subject, one 
thought more remains to be considered. What is it to 
turn front God! In the earlier stages of experience, 
we are apt (and perhaps it is difficult to do otherwise) 
to assign to God a form and locality. The term from, 
in its original meaning, involves the idea of place; and 
regarding God as having form and locality, wc easily 
adjust the expression to our conceptions, and speak 
with a degree of propriety, relatively to our view of things, 
of turning our thoughts and feelings from God. But 
when, in a more advanced state of experience, the idea of 
a local God expands itself into the idea of God " un-lo- 
cal" and in&nile, not only associating himself with all 
things as an attendant, but existing in all things as a liv- 
ing spirit ; — what is meun*. Xi'j xwrcvm^ Jtwrv <3<»l then ? 
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In ihe experience of a truly sanctified mind, to turn 
from God, in one imporlant sense at least, Is to be out 
of harmony with bis providences. For God, in being 
expanded, as it were, from ihe local and Ihe finite to the 
KM-local and infinite, can be found, as a God developing 
himself within the sphere of human knowledge, only in 
those -things, ads and events, which constitute provi- 
dences. To be out of harmony with these things, acts, 
and events, which God in his providence has seen fit to 
array around us, — that is to say, not to meet them in a 
humble, believing, and thankful spirit, —is to turn from 
God. And, on the other hand, to see in them the devel- 
opments of God's presence, and of the divine will, and to 
accept thai will with all the appropriate dispositions, is to 
turn in the opposite direction, and to be in union with him. 

9. The man who is thus united with God in his 
providences, not only sees God in everything else, but 
he has God in himself. His soul is the " temple of the 
Holy Ghost." The God inward, or perhaps we should 
say the purified soul in the likeness of God, corresponds 
to the God outward. God manifests himself in his 
providences, sometimes in sending joy and sometimes 
in sending sorrow ; — and the life of Jesus in the heart, 
the God in miniature, if we may so express it, corre- 
sponds, with entire facility and perfection of movement, 
to the God that is manifested in the events and things 
around. And thus it is easy to understand, looking at 
the subject in these various points of view, and especially 
when we consider that God in his providences is the 
exact counterpart of God reestablished in the sanctified 
human heart, how man may be said, in the language of I 

Scripture, " to walk " with his Maker, and that harmony 1 

E Providence is union with the Divinity. I 
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CHAPTER IX. 

RELATION OF THE LAW OF PROVIDENCE TO THB OBUK AND 
DISORDER WHICH EXIST IN THB WORLD. 

Besnlts, if the law of Providence were uniTersally ftdfillad.— AH 
would be satisfied with their situation. — There would be oniTeml 
peace. — Remarks on the present state of things. 

Various are the topics which this great subject sug- 
gests. One has relation to the restoration of peace on 
the earth. 

If the law of Providence were strictly fulfilled, it is 
obvious that order would at once exist throughout the 
world. The reign of harmony, which poets have dreamed 
and prophets have predicted, would from that moment 
commence. Every man would not only be in his place, 
but, what is more, he would be contented with his 
place. It would not be the order of tyranny, but the 
order of benevolent wisdom. It would not be the har- 
mony of force, but the harmony resulting from a ccHn- 
mon faith in a common Father. 

2. The first development, under the strict fulfilment 
of the law of Providence, would be order and harmony 
of position. And this would be attended with harmony 
of feeling. As each one would be in his place, so each 
would be satisfied with his place, without being more 
satisfied with his man place than with that of his n^hbor. 
In looking at the great frame- work of society, all would 
recognize the necessity of the parts to the compIetioD 
and symmetry of the whole. As each would have Us 
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place, with no rebellion of the foot against the hand, 
nor of the hand against the head ; so there would be no 
feelings of distrust and envy. How could there be 
rivalries, how could there be dislrust or envy, when 
each, in being conlcnted with the divine arrangements, 
, would of conrsc be satisfied with that position which 
those arrangements had assigned liim 1 The fact of the 
divine choite, especially when taken in connection with 
the imperfections of liiiman wisdom, would far more 
than counterbalance ail incidental evils; so much so, 
that want and suffering, attended with God's choice and 
favor, would be regarded as infinitely preferable to riches 
and pleasure without them. 

3. The cessation of personal and social rivalries would 
involve that of nations; orj at least, the same divine 
law, which operated to secure the one, would not fail to 
bring about the other. Persons and neighborhoods would 
be at peace. Nations would be at peace also. There is 
a locality, a rank, a duty of nations, as well as of indi- 
viduals. If each would take the position, and fulfil the 
duty, which the law of Providence indicates to them, 
Daiional rivalries would cease, because the occasions of 
Bach rivalries would no longer exist ; and the God of the 
individual man, and of the domestic hearth, and of 
Kx:ia1 institutions and unions, would be the God of 
empires. The law of Providence, harmonizing the rela- 
tions of slates, as it does those of individuals and small 
communities, would constitute a family of nations, and 
Trar would be known no longer. 
^^i 4. On the other hand, there cannot be discordance 
^Hbetween man's moral nature and God's providence, 
^^Hhthout great contention and disorder in the world. And 
^■p point of fact, the world is in the greatest confusion 
^Hnd strife, because the ordainment of God is not cone- 
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sponded to by the wishes of the creature. With scarce- 
ly an exception, there is something left of that life of 
nature wiiich produces divergence aud conflict- Every 
one has his choice. To be a merchant, a prince, a com- 
mander of armies, a man of pleasure, a man of science, 
a mechanic, a farmer, a soldier, a teacher of youth, — 
Buch aresomeof the preferences they evince. Theobject * 
at which they aim is not always, and perhaps not gen- 
erally, wrong. The fault consists in unwilUngness to 
harmouize with l!ie decisions of a higher power, AH 
wish to decide for themselves; all estimate the good or 
the evil on the small scale of their own personality and 
interests; all have their clioicc. \Vho among them, in 
the mournful degeneracy of our fallen race, wishes to 
follow, or thinks beforehand of following, the choice of 
Providence 7 

The world is a map of situations, inscribed with lioea 
of demarcation, diversified everywhere with discrimina- 
tive colors, which indicate opportunity, adaptation, want, 
fulfilment, duly. In one place the poor are to be aided ; 
in another place the ignorant are to be instructed ; in 
another the sick are to be consoled aud watched over. 
In one place is ihe demarcalion of endurance ; in another 
is the arena of action; in another is the platform of authori- 
ty and eloquence. But who, in beholding any one of 
these various demarcations and the duties it suggests, 
goes to God and asks : — Am ! the man whom eternal 
wisdom has selecled for this mission? Resigning my 
own will, 1 lay myself upon the altar of sacrifice, — 
not to be what I might choose to be, but to be what God 
may choose to have me to be, Send me, if Ihou wilt ; — 
but let me not go, or have a thought of going, without 
thine own authority, 

5. There are exceptions, it is true, but not enough to 
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nveise, or to modify essentially the assertion, that man 
is at war with Provideoce. " All seek their own," says 
the apostle, "not ihc things which are Jesus Christ's." 
In this state o( ihings it is obviously impossible ihat 
there should be peace or happiness. The divine har- 
mony is broken. Man, in being by his selfishness 
antagonislical lo Ood and Cod's arrangements, is neces- 
sarily antagoiiisiical to his neighbor. Place is at war 
wiih place, and feeling wilh feeling. Judgment is arrayed 
against judgment, because false and conflicting judg- 
ments necessarily grow out of the soil of perverled 
affections. On everj- side are the outcries of passion, the 
competitions of interest, and the crush of broken hearts. 

6. Shall it always be so 7 The remedy, and the only 
remedy, is an adherence to ihe law of Providence. 
Renounce man's wisdom, and seek that of God. Sub- 
jecl Ihe human lo the divine. Harmonize the imper- 
fect thoughts and purposes of the creature with the wis- 
dom of the Eternal Will. Let the clamors of nature 
cease, that the still small voice of the Godhead may 
speak in the sonl. Go where God may lead thee. 

\Yhen this shall be the general disposition, when all 
shall cense to seek their own, and shall begin to seek ihe 
things which are Christ's, when man's life shall be 
again engrafted on the Universal Life, then will ihc 
Law of Providence universally take effect, and God will 
reign among men. 
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aLUSTRATlONS OF IJJTEKIOR OS SPIBITUAL SOLITUDE. 

" Therefore, behold I will allure her, and bring her into the leiUtnita, 
[ih«t is, inTo Ihe solitary place,] aad ."penk comlbrinbl; unto ia." 
— Hoseaaat. 

To be alone with God, which implies being in soli- 
tude from the world, is indescribably pleasing to llie 
dcrout mind. And in order to reahze an idea, which 
carries with it so innch attraction, it is not surprising, 
that many pious persons have, in all ages of the world, 
secluded themselves from society. In plucking tlic roses 
of the world, they have been pierced with the ibom; 
and in the depth of their sorrow they have sought to 
avoid that, which, under tlie appearance of good, con- 
ceals so much evil. 'Their designs have been right, but 
their methods have not always been successful. 

Wc have briefly alluded to this subject in the conclud- 
ing remarks of the chapter which considers Providence 
in connection with man's situation in life. We propose 
to make a few further remarks upon it here. 

2, In order to have correct ideas on the subject before 
us, we may properly remark, in the first place, that inte- 
rior or spiritual solitude is not to be confounded with 
physical or ;}e/-so/jn/ solitude. It is something more,snd 
something higher, than mere seclusion of the body in 
some hidden or remote place. 

In the accounts of those, who, in the early periods of 
Christianity, retired into soUlary places, with the object 
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of perfecting their inward state in desolate caverns, in 
forests, and in the seclusions of moDasleries, we find 
frequent mention of unexpected and heavy temptations. 
Often did the world, in the shape of evil desires and vain 
imaginations, follow them to their lonely retreals. It is 
related of St. Jerome, whose devout writings still edify 
the church, that, in the ardor of his young piety, he 
thought he could successfidly escape the temptations of 
luxurious cities, and perfect his inward experience, by 
dwelling alone in the solitary deserts of Sj'ria. lo the 
midst of those vast plains, scorched by the burning 
Sim, he sat down alone, emaciated, distigurcd, with no 
companion but wild beasls. Strong wore his resolu- 
tions : great were his siifl'erings ; many were the peni- 
tential tears which lie shod ; — but, in the midst of this 
desolation and of these flowing tears, he informs lis that 
his busy imagination placed before him the luxuries of 
Rome and the attractions of her thoughtless voluptua- 
ries, and renewed the mental tortures which he hoped 
he had escaped.* 

To be secluded, therefore, in body is not enough. To 
be alone in caves and in forests is not necessarily to bo 
alone with God. 

3. Nor is this all. We may properly remark, further, 
Ihat true spiritual solitude, which always implies the 
special operations of divine grace, is not merely mental 
aotilude. It is not the solitude, even when added to that 
(rf the body, of a merely disappointed and impenitent 
^_ mind; of the mind as it now is. 

H^ The mind may become so intensely selfish that even 
^^nbe world cannot supply its wants. How many persons, 
^^Rhe victims of intense avarice, of burning sensuality, of 
^Vnrerleaping ambition, have renotmced and cursed ihe 
^■^ • See Pantheon Litleraire. (Euviei ia Sv. laonw. 
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world, because even the world, with all ils adaptedneai 
to iheir desires, could not give all thai ihpy asked ! Mea 
of wealth, voluptuaries, slatesmeii, warriors, kings, worn 
out with indulgence, or disappoiiilcd in their boundless 
aspirations, have separatpd themselves from society, 
when probably it did not occur lo ihem lo separa/e /torn 
themselves. Id forests and in dens of the earth, and 
wherever they could ilee auay, and slml themselves up 
alone, they have poured forth, not their prayers to God, 
but their misanthropy and hate against man. In leav- 
ing the world behind iheni, they liave carried in their 
hearts that which gave the world its evil and ils sin. 

4. True spiritual solitude, iu being something more 

than solitude of the body, and something more tlian 

solitude of the unholy mind, is solitude from that in the 

mind, whatever it may be, which tends to disunite and 

r dissociate it from tJod. 

The soul, in the slate of interior soUtude, is in a state 
of solitude or separation from two things, in particular, 
namely, from its own desires and its own thoughts. It 

IS EEFARATi: FROM ITS OWN DESIRES. Sick of the WOTld, 

if thou wouldst erect an inward oratory, and ent» into 
the secret place of the heart, then let it be thy first pu> 
pose, as it certainly is an indispcusable one, to cease 
&om alt desire, except such as (iod himself auimaico. 
In order to control the desires, and bring them into sub- 
jection lo God, it is necessary to control the senses. 
The desires must have their appropriate objects; aitd ia 
a multitude of cases the objects are made known by dia 
senses. Keep a close watch, therefore, upon the senses. 
Let not your eye rest upon anythhig which is forbidden. 
Let not your ear listen to any corrupting or unprotitabls 
conversation; but beas one who has no sight, and no hear- 
ing, and no touch, and no taste for anything, exc^ 
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what God allows and is pleased with. Contend with 
all, because all have gone astray. Crucify all, because 
all have crucified him, who is the Eternal Life. Sepa- 
rate from ail, so far as they have separated from God ; 
in order that being united with ihcm in iheir truth, you 
may be united with the God of [rnth. 

5. The soul, in a slate of spiritual solitude, is in a 
stateof solitude or separation, also, from \\s oicn thoughts. 
By its own thoughts are meant thoughts which are self- 
originated, aud have selfish ends. When all such 
thoughts, as well as all desires which are not from God, 
are extinct, the inward solitude is greatly increased. 

Let it be remembered that the slate of spiritual soli- 
tude does not exclude (/// llioughts from the mind; but 
only those which are its oicu, which are sB\{-origUiated, 
and which tend, therefore, to dissociate it from God. 
Accordingly, it does not exclude those ihoughis, to what- 
ever subjects they may relate, of which God may 
properly be regarded as the aiitlior. And it is proper to 
say here, in order to determine what thoughts are from 
God and what arc not, that thoughts which are from 
God are characterized by this mark, in particular, that 
they always harmonize with the arrangemenls of his 
providence. Thoughts, which arise from the instiga- 
tions of self, and not from a divine movement, are not 
in harmony with what God In his providential arrange- 
ments would desire and clioose to suggest ; but, on the 
contrary, they busy themselves with recollections and 
images of persons, things, and plans, which are wholly 
inconsistent with such arrangements. All conceptions 
of persons, things, and situations, all imaginations, all 
Uiouglus, and ail reasonings, which, in coming in our 
own will, arc out of harmony with the existing provt- 
dentiai arrangements, are not only not from God, but 
21 
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they constitute so many disturbing influences, whidt 
separate God from the soul. The evil is inexpressibly 
great. In the truly holy soul, which, after many tempta- 
tions and hesitancies, is fully established in the way of 
holiness, thoughts so discordant and out of place are 
not permitted to enter, It stands apart, if ope may so 
express it, constituting an imoccupied space, a closet shut 
up, a still and sucred seclusion, unapproachable to every* 
thing which comes unbidden by its great Master. 

6. Again, the true solitude of spirit, in the full import 
of the terms, may be regarded as including, to some 
extent at least, a cessation or soUtude from words. If 
speech is a blessing when it is under the regnlation (rf 
ht^y principles, it is a source of great and almost uumiti* 
gated evil when it proceeds from unsanctified passions. 
And when we consider how closely and extensively it ii 
connected with such passions, we have good reason, at 
least in a multitude of cases, for regarding silence as a 
sign of moderation, truth, and peace, To say nothing 
but what is appropriate, to say nothing but what ChriBt 
would say, bearing reproaches without reply, and utter- 
ing the truth in love, is a virtue, which is a product of 
the Holy Ghost, and which belongs to him only who 
has been taught of God. The speech of him who is 
the subject of spiritual solitude, like everything else that 
comes within the reach of moral obligation, is under tb* 
restrictions of a divine law ; and he can no more spemk 
without God to guide him in his utterance, than he can 
do anything else without God. In being silent, with 
the exception of those occasions in wliich the provideno* 
of God calls him to speak, he has sundered Mie of iIm 
strong links, which would otherwise have bound him ts 
what is vain, frivolous, and wicked in the world. 

7. It may be added here, that sohtude from wonb is 
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not solitude from conununicalion. The soul that, id 
consegiiGiice of its sanctification, does not speak out- 
ward to things that are temporal, speaks inward lo 
things that are eternal. And in proportion as it ceases 
from tliose comrnuuications with men which God does 
not call for and does not aulhorize, it increases its com- 
munications with God himself. 

S. And these last remarks indicate the Ime result of 
spiritual solitude, when it is rightly understood and 
experienced. The soul is not left alone with itself, — 
which would be much the same as to say, that it is left 
alone with Satan, — but is left alone with God, who is 
Eternal Life. Separation, in its spiritual application, is 
not only seclusion, but Iransilion. Separation from the 
world, when predicated of a being to whom absolute 
separation is an impossibility, is transition lo God; and 
he who is nol of the world, is of God ; alone and in 
unison at the same time ; in solitude from that which is 
evil, but in union with that which is good. He has hid- 
den himself, noi in the dark and weak enclosure which 
selfishness furnishes lo those who do not believe, but in 
the strong fortress of the Infinite. He is not only with 
God, but in him ; not only in harmony of action, but in 
the sacred enclosure of his being: — so that God may 
be said, in the language of Scripture, to " compass him 
rmirtd about." No noise of unholy thoughts, no sug- 
gestions of unhallowed reason, uo clamors of unsatisfied 
desire, no confusion of the tongues of men, nothing that 
is hurtful, nothing that is unprofitable, reaches him. 
" As the mountains are round about Jerusalem, so the 
Lord is roiuid about his people." Ps. 125: 
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THE HEHMIT TAUGHT BY AN ANGEL. 

Iff dwelling on the subject of an overruling Provi- 
dence, I have been repeatedly reminded of a poem, 
whicli I read with profit and groat inierest in early life. 
It is the Hetmil of Dr. Parnell; — a poem beautifnlty 
written, and full of moral and religious instruction. It 
illiislratcs in a novel and interesting manner some of the 
views which have been presented on the subject of Provi- 
dence; and although it is undoubtedly familiar lo some 
who will read these pages, I hope it will not be thought 
inappropriate to give it a place here. It will well repay 
a careful and devout perusal. 

Far in n wild, unknown to public view. 
From youth lo age n reverend hermit grew; 
The moss his bed, the cave hia humble cell. 
His food the fruits, his drink the crj-stal well: 
Kemutc from men, with God he passed the days. 
Prayer all his business, all his pleasure praiM. 

A life so sacred, such serene repose. 
Seemed Heaven itself, til! one suggestion rose; 
That vice should triumph, virtue vice obey. 
This sprung some doubt of Providence's iway: 
His hopes no more a certnln prospect boast,- 
And nil the tenor of his soul is lost. 
So when a smooth expanse receives imprest 
Calm Nature's image on its watery breast, 
Down bend the banks, the Ireef depending g 
And skies beneath with nnswering colors glow 
But if a stone the gentle sen divide. 
Swift ruffling circles curt on every side, 
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And glimmering fragments of a brobeD son. 
Banks, trees, and skies, ia thick disorder ran. 

To clenr ihia doubt, to know the world by sight. 
To find if books, or swaina, report it right, 
(For yet by swaias alone the world he knew, 
Whose feet came wandering o'er the nightly dew,) 
He quits his cell ; the pilgrim-stafT he bore, 
And 6xcd the scallop in hia hat before ; 
Then with the sun a rising journey went, 
Sedate to think, and watching each event. 

The moi 
And long and lor 
But, when the southern s 
A youth came posting o'e 
His raiment decent, hia c> 
And soft in graceful ringl 




n the pathless grass, 
IS the wild to pass ; 
in had warmed (he day, 
a crossing way ; 
mplexioii fair. 
Is waved his hair. 
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Then near approaching, " Father, haii I " he cried. 
And " Hail, my son ! " the reverend aire replied ; 
Words followed words, from question answer flowed. 
And talk of various kind deceived the road ; 
Till each with other pleased, and loth lo part, 
While in their age they differ, join in heart. 
Thus stands an ag^d elm in ivy bound, 
Thus youthful ivy clasps an elm around. 

Now sunk the sun ; the (^losing hour of day 
Came onsvard, mantled o'er with sober gray ; 
Nature in silence bid ihe world repose ; 
rVhen near the road a stately palace rose ; 
There by the moon through ranks of trees they pass. 
Whose verdure crowned their sloping sidea of grass. 
It chanced the noble master of the dome 
Still made his house the wandering stranger's home ; 
Yet still the kindness, from a thirst of praise. 
Proved the vain flourish of expensive ease. 
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The pair arrive : the liv'ried bci.uii.u "»«, 
Their lord receives them Bt ihe pompous gate. 
The table groans with costly piles of food. 
And nil is more than hospitably good. 
Then led to resi, ihe day's long toil they drown, 
Deep sunk in sleep, and siik, and heaps of down. 

At length 'lis morn, and at the dann of day. 
Along ihe wide canals the zephyrs play ; 
Fresh o'er the gay parterres the breezes creep. 
And shake the neighboring wood lo banish sleep. 
Up rise the guests, obedient to the call: 
An early banquet decked the splendid ball ; 
Rich, luscious wine a golden goblet graced. 
Which the kind master forced the guests to taste. 
Then, pleased and thankful, from the porch they go ; 
And, but the landlord, none had cause of woe: 
His cup was vanished ; for in secret guise 
The younger guest purloined the glittering proe. 

As one who spies a serpent in his way, 
Glistening and basking in the summer ray, 
Disordered stops lo shun the danger near. 
Then walks with faintness on. and looks with feu; 
So seemed (he sire, when, far upon the road, 
The shining spoil his wily partner showed. 
He stopped with silence, walked with trembling hean. 
And mnch he wished, but durst not ask (o port 
Murmuring he lifts his eyes, and thinks it hard 
That generous actions meet a base reward. 

While thus they pass, the sun his glory shroodsv' 
The changing skies hang out their sable clouds ; 
A sound in air presaged approaching rain. 
And beasts to covert scud across the plain. 
Warned by the signs, the wondering pair 
To seek for shelter at a neighboring teat. 
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'T was built vrith torrels on a rising ground. 
And strong and large, and unimproved around; 
Its owner's temjipr, timorous and severe, 
Unkind and griping', caused a desert there. 

As near the miser's heavy doors ihey drew. 
Fierce rising gusts with sudden fury blew ; 
The nimble lightning mixed with showers began, 
And o'er their heads loud rolling thunders ran. 
Here long they knocli, hut knocli or call in vain, 
Driiren by the wind, and Imitered by the rain. 
At length some pity warmed ihe master's breast, 
(Twas then his threshold first received a guest ;) 
Slow creaking turns the door with jealous care, 
And half he welcomes in the shivering pair; 
One rmgal fagot lights the naked ti'alls, 
And Nature's fervor through their limbs recalls : 
Bread of the coarseal sort, with meagre wine, 
(Each hardly granted.) served them both to dine ; 
Acd.when the tempest fir^t appeared to cease, 
A ready warning bid them part in peace. 

With siill remark the pondering hermif viewed, 
In one so rich, a life so poor and rude ; 
" And why should such," within himself he cried, 
" Lock the lost wealth a thousand want beside ? " 
But what new marks of wonder soon lake place. 
In every settling feature of his face, 
When from his vest the young companion bore 
That cup. the generous landlord owned before, 
And paid profusely, with the precious bowl, 
The flinled kindness of this churlish soul. 

But now the clouds in airy tumult fly ; 
The sun emerging opes an azure sky ; 
A fresher green the smelling leaves dieplay, 
And, glittering as (hey tremble, cheer the day : 
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The weather courls them from the poor retreftt. 
And the glad master bolts the wiiry gate. 

While hence ihey walk, the pilgrim's bosom wro 
With all the Itavnil of uncertain thought ; 
Hia partner's acts without their cause appear, 
'T was there a vice, anil seemed a. madness here : 
Detesting that, and pitying ihis, he goes, 
Lost and confounded wllb llic rarious shows. 

Now night's dim shades again involve the sky, 
Again the wanderers want a place to lie ; 
Again they search, and find a lodging nigh. 
The soil improved around, the mansion neat. 
And neither poorly low, nor idly great : 
It seemed to speak its master's turn of mind, 
Content, and not to praise, hut virtue kind. 

Hither the walkers turn with weary feet, 
Then bless the mansion, and ihe master greet : 
Their greeting fair, bestowed with modest guise, 
The courteous master bears, and thus replies : 
" Without a TOin, without a grudging heart. 
To him who gives us all, I yield a part; 
From him you come, for him accept it here, 
A frank and sober, more than costly cheer." 
He spoke, and bid the welcome table spread, 
Then talk of virtue till the lime of bed, 
When the grave household round his hall repair. 
Warned by a bell, and close the hours with prayorJl 

At length the world, renewed by calm repose, 
Was strong for toil, the dappled mom arose ; 
Before the pilgrims part, the j'ounger crept 
Near the closed cradle where an infant slept. 
And writhed his neck 1 th» landlord's little pride, 
strange return ! grew black, and gasped, and died I 
Horror of horrors I irfiat ! his only son ! 
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How looked oar hermit when the fact tvna done ! 
Nol bell, though hell's black jaws in sunder part. 
And breaiho blue fire, could more assault his heart. 

Confused, and slruck with siience nt the deed. 
He flies, but trembling, fails to fly with speed. 
Hia steps the youth pursues ; ihe country lay 
Perplexed with roads, a servant showed ihe way : 
A river crossed the path ; ihe passaire o'er 
Was nice to find; the servant irod before; 
Long arms of oaks an open bridge supplied. 
And deep ihe waves beneath the bending- glide. 
The youth, who seemed to watch a time to sin, 
Approached (he careless guide, and thrust him in ; 
Plunging he falls, and rising lifts hts head. 
Then flashing turns, and sinks among the dead. 

Wild, sparkling rage inflames (he father's eyes. 
He bursts the bands of fear, and madly cries, 
" Detested wretch ! " — but scarce his speech began. 
When the strange partner seemed no longer man : 
His youihful face grew more serenely sweet ; 
His robe turned white, and flowed upon his feet ; 
Fair rounds of radiant points invest his hair; 
Celestial odors breathed through purpled air. 
And wings, whose colors glittered on the day, 
Wide at his back their gradual plumes display. 
The form ethereal burst upon his sight. 
And moves in all ihe majesty of light. 

Though loud at first the pilgrim's passion grew, 
Sudden he gazed, and wist not what to do ; 
Surprise in secret chains his words suspends, 
And in a calm his seliling temper ends. 
But silence here the beauteous angel broke, 
(The voice of music ravished as he spoke.) 
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" Thy prayer, thy praise, ihy life to vice untcnown, 
In sweet memorial rise before the throne : 
These chnrma, success in our hright region find. 
And force an angel down, lo calm ihy mind ; 
For (his commissioned, 1 forsook the sky, 
Nay, cease to kneel, — thy fellow-serrant I, 

, " Then know ihe truth of government divinei 
And let these scruples be no longer ihine, 

" The Maker justly claims that world he nuide, 
In this the right of providence is laid ; 
1(3 sacred majesty through all depends 
On using second means to work his ends : 
'T is thus, withdrawn in state from human eye, 
The power eieris his attributes on high ; 
Your aclions uses, nor controls your wUl, 
And bids the doubting sons of men be slill. 

"What strange events can strike with more surprise. 
Than those which lately struck thy wondering eyes ? 
Yet, taught by these, confess the Almighty just, 
And where you can't unriddle, learn lo trust ! 

" The great, vain man, who fared on costly food. 
Whose life was too luxurious to be good ; 
Who made his ivory stands with goblets shine. 
And forced his guests lo morning draughts of wine, 
Has, with the cup, the graceless custom losti 
And still he welcomes, but wilh less of cost. 

" The mean, suspicious wretch, whose bolted door 
Ne'er moved in duly to the wandering poor ; 
With him I left thp cup, to teach his mind 
That Heaven can bless, if mortals will be kind. 
Conscious of wanting worth, lie views the bowl. 
And feels compassion touch his graleful aoul. 
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Thus arlUts melt the sullen ore of lead, 
With heaping conts of fire upon his head ; 
In the kind warmth the mclal learns to glow, 
And loose from dross, the silver runa below. 

" Iiong had our pious friend in virtue trod, 
But now the child half-weancd his heart from God ; 
(Child of his age) for him he lived in pain. 
And measured back his steps to earth again. 
To what exces.'^s had his dotage run ? 
But God, to save the father, took the son. 
To nil but ihee, in fits he seemed to go, 
(And 'I was my ministry to deal the blow,) 
The poor, fond parent, humbk-d in the dust. 
Now owns in lenrs the punishment was just, 

" But now had all his fortune fell a rack. 
Had that false servant sped in safely back ; 
This night his treasured heaps he meant to steal. 
And wliat a fund of charily would fail ! 
Thus Heaven instructs thy mind : this trial o'er, 
Depart in peace, resign, and sin no more." 

On sounding pinions here the youth withdrew. 
The sBge stood wondering as the seraph flew. 
Thus looked Eliaha when, to mount on high, 
His master took ihe chariot of the sky; 
The fiery pomp ascending left to view; 
The prophet gazed, and wished to follow too. 

The bending hermit here a prayer begun, 
" Lard ! as in heaven, on earth thy wiU it dime," 
Then gladly turning sought his ancient place, 
And passed a life of piety and peace. 
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PART SEVENTH. 

UNION WITH GOD IN THE WORK OF MAN'S REDBCPnON. 



CHAPTER I. 

OF THE SUCCESSIVE DEVELOPMENTS OF THE PLAN OP 

REDEMPTION. 

Of the two great periods in the history of redemption. — Oatline of 
the first period. — Remarks on the principles of the Old Testament. 
— Of the second great period. — Reference to the personal history 
of Christ. — Those who are now in the world are called upon to be 
like him. — Of the efforts and tendencies of the present age. — TliA 
final struggle at hand. 

Among the wonderful works of God there is none 
more worthy of attention, none more important in its 
results, both to this world and to other worlds, than that 
of man's redemption. Man, in the exercise of that free- 
dom of choice which God had given him, had no sooner 
fallen into sin and consequent ruin, than God announced 
to him, though at first obscurely, the great plan of sal- 
vation. As all Adam's posterity were involved in his 
fall, the plan of redemption, which has a relation to the 
whole human race in all ages of the world, occupies a 
great extent of time. Beginning with the promises to 
Adam and the early patriarchs, which were at first 
obscurely, and afterwards more clearly, made, it gradu- 
ally unfolds itself in successive dispensations; but at 
last we see it in distinctness and as a whole. 
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The plan of hiiinati redemption may be divided, for 
the purpose of more distinct views of it, into two great 
periods; — inclnding some snlxirdinate distinctions and 
periods, to which it is not necessary to give particular 
attention here. 

2. The first ]icriod is that which is antecedent to the 
coming of Christ; — comprehending the whole interval 
of time from the fall of Adam to the hour of the Sav- 
iour's birth. The second period, having no conclusion 
which is definitely anticipated and known by men, 
extends from the advent of Christ to the termination, 
whenever it may take place, of human history. 

In the first period, the only account of which is to be 
found in the books of the Old Testament, Ave have the 
affecting records of human sin and sorrow, interspersed 
with imimalious of better things to come. At an early 
period, God, who is merciful in his judgments, selected 
a peculiar people, a chosen generation, to whom he 
made his communications, and through whom other 
nations and ages have been taught how widely they 
have wandered, and in what way they may expect to 
return. It is in this period that we find the histories of 
Noah, of Abraham, of Moses, Joshua, Samuel, David, 
and many others, whose lives and labors are connected 
in various ways with tlie great remedial plan. It is hero 
that we find prophecy added to prophecy; — the faint 
intimation uttered to the sorro^ving hearts of Adam and 
Eve, that "the seed of the woman should bruise the 
serpent's head;'' — the promise to the patriarch Abra- 
ham, that in his seed "all the nations of the earth 
should be blessed;" — the prophetic declaration of Jacob, 
" the sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver 
from between his feet, until SMfLoii come;" — the re- 
markable saying of God to Moses, — a saying generally 
22 
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understood by commentators to have a special applica- 
tion to Christ, the greatest of prophets, — "I will raise 
them up a Prophet from among their brethren like unto 
thee, and will put my words in his mouth ;" — and the 
prophecies of Christ's coming, and of a better and more 
glorious period, prophecies specific in statement and 
sublime in imagery, which are found in the writings of 
Isaiah. ♦ 

3. It is here, in this first period, that we find intima- 
tions and declarations of God's abhorrence of sin ; th6 
announcement on Mount Sinai of the eternal princi- 
ples of the moral law, which sin had obliterated or ob- 
scured in the human heart ; and indications, some of 
them of terrible import, that the relations between sin 
and suffering are unchangeable, and that iniquity can- 
not go unpunished. The Tabernacle and the Temple, 
during successive generations, ministered in the devel- 
opment and inculcation of these great truths. Priests 
and Levites, in the performance of their allotted duties, 
helped to illustrate and confirm them. They had an 
expression in offerings and sacrifices, which declared 
the hopes as well as the transgressions of the world. It 
was by means of the bleeding sacrifices in particular 
that the Jews were taught, and other nations were des- 
tined to be taught through them, that "without the 
shedding of blood there is no remission." 

The portion of human history, which is illustrated in 
the records of the Old Testament, is exceedingly inter- 
esting and important. The principles which are incul- 
cated, (all those truths and principles which have rela- 
tion to God, to man's spiritual nature, to sin, redemption, 
and holiness,) are the same as those in the New; — less 
distinctly revealed, but not differing in nature. The 

• Gen. 3 : 15 ; 22 : 18. Dent. 18 : 15, 18. Isa. 53. 
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New is the complement and fulfilment of the Old. And 
it will be found true, that tlie Old Testament will be 
valued, — iis history, its poetry, its proplieeies, its types, 
will i>c studied and gratefully apprecialed, — just in pro- 
portion as the spirit of lite New is felt and realized in 
|}ie human heart. 

4. The second period in the history of the great work 
of man's redempiion may be regarded as beginning with 
the advent of Christ, which, in being the completion of 
a Ibnner order of things, was itself the commencement 
of a new order. This new order or dispensation of 
things will be completed only when the objects for 
which Christ came, arc secured by the redemption and 
permanent renovation of the human race. 

The events occurring in tlie first period were merely 
preparatory; — all of them having relation to the Sav- 
ionr'scoming and to those evenis and results which were 
connected with his coming. Before the Saviour's birth 
there had been labors and suiferings ; — there had been 
teachings and prophecies, and ceremonies and sacrifices 
innimierable. And yet, they all were comparatively of 
no value, and had no effect, except in connection with 
the advent of the Son of God ; much had been done pre- 
paratively, but nothing had been done effectually. It 
was Christ's coming which explained the import of pre- 
ceding institutions and events, and which gave them 
their efficacy. And, therefore, until tliis period, it could 
not be said of the human race generally, nor of any part 
of the human race, " Ye are bought with a price." 

In the language of President Lldwards, who refers, in 
his remarks, to the period of Christ's coming, " No part 
of the price was offered till now. But as soon as Clirist 
was iucama-te, then the purchase began immediately 
without any delay, and the whole time of Christ's humil- 
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iation, from the morning that Christ began to be incar- 
nate, till the morning that he rose from the dead, was 
taken up with his purchase. And then the purchase 
was entirely and completely finished." * 

5. But if, in the language of President Edwards, the 
'^purchase was completely finished," it was not accepted 
and not even known by those for whose benefit it was 
made, except to a very limited extent If the purchase 
was completed, the plan of salvation was not completed. 
It still remained necessary that those who were iost, 
those for whom this great work of suflering and redemp- 
tion was thus brought to a close, should hear and under- 
stand the announcement of this '^ joyful sound." The 
completion of the plan of salvation required from the 
beginning, and does now require, that the Gospel, the 
good news of redemption, should be preached to every 
creature. In connection with what the Saviour had 
done, it could be said, with great and emphatic truth, 
that the prison doors of a fallen race were thrown open; 
— but those who were in the prison were so blind, and so 
in love with their own wretchedness, that it had become 
necessary to teach them their sin and their blindness, 
and to take them by the hand and to lead them out into 
the purchased liberty. 

The plan of salvation, therefore, in its second period, 
is still in progress, and, this being the case, there still 
remains a great work to be done ; — a work in which 
holy men have been engaged from the time of Christ; — 
a work in which they will continue to be engaged, until 
the last darkened mind is enlightened, the last ruined 
soul is saved. 

6. In order to understand and feel the spirit of this 
new dispensation of things, in order to harmoniae suc- 

• Edwirds' History of Redemption, Period 11., part lat. 
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cessfuHy in the prosecution of the plan of redemption 
as it is now in progress, it is important to be well 
acqiininted with the personal history of Christ. Sludy 
Christ, that ye may be like him. 

How affecting is the simple, yet wonderful story of 
the Saviour's life ! Behold him, the ruler and king who 
had been so long predicted, making his appearance, not 
in the splendor of the palace, btil in the humility of tlie 
manger ! See him, as if the powers of darkness trem- 
bled before his infancy, carried in his mother's arms a 
fugitive into Egypt! Mark the early developments of 
his wisdom, as he converses and reasons with the 
learned Jewish teachers in the Temple ! Appreciating 
the great tnilh of a Divine Providence, which requires 
the adjustment of action to circumstances, he said to 
John the Baptist. — "It becometh us to fulfil all right- 
eousness." And accordingly, in his domestic relations, 
he fulfilled, in meekness and love, the duties of a son and 
brother. In relations of a more general and public 
nature, he conformed to the civil and religious institu- 
tions of his country ; — rejoicing in what was good, and 
submitting to what was imperfect and evil, because the 
day of its destruction had not arrived. Full of divine 
sympathy, he went about doing good; but without the 
spirit of boasting, and " without observation." The 
appointed renovator of the world, he may be said to 
have restored institutions pjosyjec/ji-e/y, by sowing great 
principles which were to germinate and bear frtiit in the 
appropriate hour of Providence. He was a man; — but, 
unlike man in his fallen and depraved state, he was a 
man dwell in by the Holy Uhost, who descended visibly 
upon him. Baptized of John in the waters of the Jordan, 
Lgfc teaching men with heavenly wisdom, and at the saioe 
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truth and love, — persecuted but never ayenging 
— in all situations and under all circumstances, he lealiieB 
and exemplifies the full idea of the Son of God. His 
last act is to die. not for himself, but for others; — "The 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world." 

7. In the matter of union with God in the great work 
of the world's redemption, '^ Christ is our exampU*^^ 
Those who arc now in the world, called upon to realize 
its situation, and to labor for iu restoration, can be in 
union with God only so far as they have Christ's spirit 
There is a sense in which it can be said, with great 
truth, that holy souls are the perpetuation of Christ 
We are called upon, therefore, to be just what Christ 
would be if he were now living. If he were now on 
earth, it is certain that he would live, and labor, and 
suffer for the completion of that great object for which 
he lived and suffered so many centuries ago. In the 
same spirit of meekness, in the same fixedne^ of pur- 
pose, in the same readiness to act and to endure, he 
would say now, as then, " I come to do thy will" 

8. It is a matter of gratitude, however obvious may 
be the delinquencies of Christians, that something of the 
true spirit of Christ still lives. Tiiis spirit has developed 
itself with increased truth and energy in more recent 
times. The remark is often made, and there seems to 
be a foundation for it, that the commencement of the 
present century was the commencement of a new and 
better series of ages. The closing years of the last cen* 
tury were signalized by the prevalence of infidelity, and 
by crime and violence, almost unexampled. In the 
extremity of those sufferings and sorrows, which were 
the natural result of their infideUty, men began to look 
to God, and to believe in him as alone able to give them 
help. An increase of faith naturally inspired love; and 
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(he new series of ages has been honorably distinguished 
by deeds of benevolence. 

It is a great and cheering Iriilh, that the progress of 
the cluirch cannot be separated from the progress of 
humanilij. And probably more has been done by Chris- 
tians for the elevation of (he biiniiin race, dnring the last 
half century, than dnring any prei'ious period of equal 
length, with the exception perhaps of the period denomi- 
nated the apostolic age. Within the period of half a 
century how many benevolent institutions have been 
founded.' How many missionaries have been sent to 
heathen lands! What mighty changes and improve- 
ments have taken place in administrations and forms of 
government ! What efforts have been made to enlighten 
the ignorant, to relieve the poor, the oppressed, the 
dumb, the blind, the insane ! How changed is the pub- 
lic sentiment in relation to war ! — and how widely dis- 
seminated, compared with the state of things at any 
former lime, is the sentiment of universal brotherhood 
and good-will to man ! 

9. These and many other favorable results have been 
witnessed, chiefly through the influence and exertions 
of Christians, and by the mighty power of the religious 
sentiment. Christians have done much, not only be- 
cause they desired to do much, but because they believed. 
They begin to understand, more than in former periods, 
the mis^hty results of simple trust in God. It is a senti- 
ment found in the great poet of the ancient Romans, 
that faiih, even in the ordinary concerns of life, is power, 
"PossuNT QCi POSSE viDE-MUR." And if much, in accord- 
ance with this sentiment, can be done by the natural 
man with the aids and strenglh of nainral faith, how 
^^touch more can be done by those, who. in adding reli- 

t 
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giotis to tiatural faith, are aided by the pramiaes and the 
power of God ! 

But what has been witnessed during the last half cen- 
tury is only the beginning. The mighty power of diiine 
faith strengthens itself day by day. If to-day the man 
of faith can arrest the listening ear of warring nations, 
to-morrow he may expect to hear the last sound of their 
cannon. Every step that he takes gives him increased 
strength for effort and increased influence. If to-day he 
can plant his missionary stations in Africa, in China, in 
Syria, in the Sandwich Islands, to-morrow, by effort 
added to effort, and by faith added to faith, he may 
expect to see the foundations of the old idolatry totter, 
and its temples fall. 

10. Engage, therefore, in the great work of man's 
redemption. Engage in it, not in human strength, not 
nnder the influence of human excitement, but in Christ's 
strength, under the leadings of the Holy Ghost, and in 
the fixedness and calmness of everlasting principle. 

The day in which we live, if we regard either the 
intimations of prophecy or the signs of the times, is the 
day of the last struggle. Everything indicates that the 
powers of light and darkness are marshalling themselves 
for a contest greater than any which has preceded it. 
Humanity must rise now, or, we have reason to fear, 
that it will sink forever. Whatever may be the result 
of the struggle, there is but one course for those who 
would either seek or maintain their union with God, 
and that is, to possess the spirit of Christ, and, like him, 
to toil, to suffer, and to die if it be necessary, for the 
renovation of a fallen and suffering race. 
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OF THE THKEE FOBmS OF BEnEMPTlON, mVSICJL, MENTAL, 
AND SOUAL. 

Of man's primiiive place of residence. — The beauty of lie earth will 
b« rcslorrd again, when man is mode holy. — Of Ihf reaioralion of 
man-i pbyticol system. — Of the mlonuion af the loner orders of 
creation, — Of menial or personal redemption Of social redemp- 

Theue are three forms of redemplion, physical, meu- 
tal or personal, and social. 'When man, as the head of 
crcaiion, fell into aiit, it may be said, with a great degree 
of truth, tliat the physical creation fell with him. There 
arc connections and sympathies between man and the 
outward or physical world, which are not well imdcr- 
slood, and are not likely to be well understood, in the 
present state of things. Certain it is, however, that in 
a world destined lo Iw the home of holy and happy 
beings, the outward will correspond to the inward, the 
objective to the subjective, the home to the inhabitant. 
It is nut in the nature of God, who delights in the beau- 
tiful as well as in the good, lo surround a holy being 
with barrenness and deformity, and to compel him to 
take up his abode among thorns and thistles. The 
irorld was and must have been beautiful as the happy 
souls that dwelt in it. Originally the earlh was every- 
where clothed with its green and pure carpet; fruits, 
suitable lo the support of its holy inhabitants, hung from 
(he- branches of richly laden trees, and flowers sprang 
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up at their feet " Out of the ground made the Lord 
God to grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight, and 
that is good for food." 

2. When man became a sinner his beautiful home 
changed its character, and became adapted to sinners. 
God said unto Adam, '* Because tliou hast eaten of the 
tree, of which I commanded thee, saying, Thou shalt 
not eat of it ; cursed is thd ground for thy sake; in sor- 
row shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy life. Thorns 
also, and thistles shall it bring forth unto thee ! '' It 
is not without reason, therefore, that the poet Milton, in 
allusion to the consequences of Adam's fall, says : 

" Earth felt the wound; and nature from her seat, 
Sighing through all her works, gave signs of woe 
That all was lost.'' 

And, as if the earth were really as well as figuratively 
conscious of the great change which it had undergone, 
the Apostle says, in very remarkable language : — " For 
we know that the whole creation groaneth and trap- 
aUeik together in pain until fwwy^ 

3. When holiness is restored to man, whose fall was 
the cause of its being blighted, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that fruitfulness will again return to the earth. 
Its beauty also, as well as its fruitfulness, will be rees- 
tablished. Its defaced outlines will gradually l)e restored, 
and its tints retouched. There will no longer be storms 
and tempests. The cold of winter and the heat of sum- 
mer will be tempered to that degree of heat and cold 
which will be best suited to the renovation of the earth, 
and also to man's condition and happiness. That gold- 
en age, when the air, the earth, and the waters, will all 
contribute to bring forth the perfect and the beautifu]|— - 

* Bomaot 8 : 22. 
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that primitive age of delights, of which we have the 
tradition in many nations, — will return again. 

" Tbe swnia, in bamn desens, with surprise, 
S«es lilies spring and fndden verdure rise ; 
And starts, amid ihc thirsty a-ild$, ta hear 
New falls of water raunnurin j in his ear." 



4- Nor will these results be limited to outward nature. 
Man himself will be restored physically. Now, bowed 
down with many infirmities, the subject of many severe 
and wasting diseases, he has lost that dignity and beauty 
which once attached to him. As he recovers, through 
the grace of God, from the controlling influence of inor- 
dinate desires, his physical appetites will seek those 
objects which are best adapted to the wants of the 
physical nature; and he will use ihem, whatever they 
may be, in the proper manner. Holiness, by directing 
him to those things which can be rightly used, will give 
purification and erectness to that which sin has polluted 
and prostrated. And it is one of the favorable signs of 
the times, that the attention of men, roused at last to 
observe the connection between moral and physical 
disorder, is already so widely directed to tliis subject. 
Those who are in unity with God in their modes of liv- 
ing, find a restoration of health, of strength, and of 
physical enjoyment, such as will vindicate the goodness 
of God, and illustrate the import of the declaration of 
Scripture, that ''Godliness is profitable unto all things, 
having promise of t/ie life t/tal now is, and of that which 
is to come."* 

5. And, as incidentally connected with these views, it 
may properly be added, that the various forms of the ani- 
creaiion inferior to iuan will probably participate in 
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8omo degree in the renoyation and bletaednen of ibat 
better time. 

Nor is this a merely fanciful view. It has its founda* 
tion in the nature of things. Every system of things 
has a unity, or, what is the same thing, a correspond- 
cnce and harmony of existence. All beings, for instance, 
which live upon the same cartli, breathe the same air, 
and are sustained by the same heavenly Father, neces- 
sarily have ties of relationship, which are sacred and 
eternal. The eartli is wisely and expressly fitted for 
the support of a great system of life, — a system which 
may be said, in its outward forms at least, to be elabo- 
rated from its own elements, — a system infinitely vari- 
ous in its manifestations, but still bearing everywhere 
the marks of a divine unity. Of this great system man 
stands at the head ; but he is not on that account sep- 
arate from the foot. All the inferior parts of creation 
may be said to embody something which finds its 
resultant and its completion in man. It is to him they 
tend ; — it is in him they find their unity. They hardly 
have more of true adaptation of position, without man, 
than the inferior limbs of his own body can have life 
and adaptation without the head which controls them. 

So long, therefore, as man kept his original position, 
and was fully united with God, so long he sustained 
relations of harmony and unity-with all inferior beings; — 
not excepting the worm beneath his feet. These rela- 
tions were disturbed by his fall. But the Gospel, which 
once more restores man to his proper place, will restore 
all which is necessarily connected with him. There is 
nothing in nature, either in its material or its sentient 
fonns, which will not experience the effects of that great 
change, which it must be admitted is destined primarily 
and chiefly to raise and bless man, who is the head and 
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the crown of nature j so that trees, and flowers, and 
birds, and all living things, will have occasion to rejoice 
ID tlie consequences involved in Christ's coming. In the 
language of the prophet Isaiah, " The mountains and the 
hills shall break forth before you inio singing; and all 
the trees of the field shall clap their hands."* And if 
the trees and mountains shall clap their hands, much 
more will this flgnrativc hut beautiful language be true 
of llie hunted and bleeding beast and bird which inhabit 
them. 

6. But thus beginning at the lower and advancing to 
the higher, we proceed to say, that redemption is felt, 
and is designed to be felt, more than anywhere else, in 
man's fallen spirit. There is a mental, as well as a 
physical, redemption ; and the mental or personal is as 
much more important than the physical, as mind holds 
a tiigber rank and is more important than matter. 

The restoration of man is primarily a restoration of 
the afiections. When man fell, his aifections changed 
their centre; and that love, which at first centred in 
God, afterwards centred in himself Being disunited 
from the true cenire, he never afterwards could be truly 
imiled with anything, except those things which adhered 
to himself as their cenire. In this state of separation 
from God, and of sin against God, he is redeemed from 
the penalty of sin by accepting that forgiveness which 
is offered through Jesus Christ, 

But it is important to remember that there arc two 
offers involved in that great work, which Christ came to 
accomplish ; — the one is, forgiveness for the past, and 
the other is, a new hfe in God for the future. A new 
life in God, which implies entire reconcihation wilh God 
as its basis, could not be offered to man, until the penalty 
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of the old transgression was remitted. And, on the* 
other hand, the remission of the penalty of the past 
would be wholly unavailing, without the permanent 
restoration of a divine and living principle in man's 
spiritual part. 

7. The great result, therefore, of the*plan of redemp- 
tion, when fully carried out in relation to man, is to 
restore him to such a position of harmony wifli God, 
that he may be said ever afterwards to live in and /rem 
God. Nothing short of this is redemption; — nothing 
short of this is worthy to be thought of and to be 
regarded as redemption. 

And this great result, — a result on which depends nnioft 
or separation, life or death, happiness or woe, — is made 
to turn upon his own free choice. It is not left to him, 
however, to choose a mixed or middle course. And the 
reason is that there is no such course. "Ye cannot 
serve God and mammon." There can be but one true 
life, and that is life from God. Our heavenly Father, 
dwelling in man as the Divine Teacher or Comforter, 
must be the whole, the true life and the whole life in us, 
or he can be nothing. And this is a matter, which, as 
a moral agent, man is called upon to decide for him- 
self; — namely, whether God, without dividing his influ- 
ence with any other master or teacher, shall be his 
inward life, and thus be, in all coming time, the 
inspiration and source of all good. This choice is given 
him in Christ. If he accepts God, he lives. If he 
rejects him, he dies. 

8. In the day of his true restoration, therefore, God 
once more really dwells in man. We do not say, how- 
ever, that he actually enters and takes full possession 
at once. Just as soon as man gives his exiled Father 
permission to enter as a whole God and a God forever. 
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he enters fffeclitaUy ; but ordinarily he enters by degrees, 
and in accordance with the iisual laws and operations of 
the human mind. He does not break the vessel of 
man's spirit, nor mar its proportions, nor deface anything 
which is Imly essential to it ; but gradually enters into 
all parts of it, readjusts it, removes the stains which sin 
had made upon it, and fills it with divine light Man's 
business in this great work is a very simple one. It is 
to cease all resistance, and lo invite ihc Divine Master of 
the mind to enter it in his own time and way. And 
even this last is hardly necessary. God does not wait 
even lo be invited to come, except so far as an invitation 
is implied in the removal of the obstacles which had 
previously kept him out Man's ceasing from all resist- 
ance, and his willingness to receive God as the all in all, 
and for all coming lime, may he regarded as essentially 
the completion of the work in respect to himself; but 
the work of God, who is continually developing from 
the soul new powers and new beauties, can be completed 
only with the completion of eternity. 

. 9. In connection with what has now been said, we 
may understand what is meant by the second form of 
redemption, or mental redemption. But this is not all 
that is involved in ihc great work of Christ In addi- 
ticm to the redemption of the individual, which of course 
is involved in the redemption of the mind of the indi- 
vidual, there is also social redemption ; that is lo say, 
man is redeemed and elevated in all his relations, — 
not only as a man, but as the member of a family, as a 
neighbor, as a citizen. In all these respects, just so soon 
OS he has become the subject of a new life, received 
from the great Author and Master of life, ho is not 
merely guided by the ordinary sympathies of our nature, 
and the ordinary sentiments of duty, but by those sym- 
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palhief and sentunents as they are purified and hflig^ 
eoed by the perfected influences of religkxL As society 
in its various modifications is made up of individuals 
associated with other individualsy the redemption and 
elevation of the whole mass will correspond to the 
redemption and elevation of the individual And man 
cannot become godlike by unity with Qod, — he cannot 
say with the apostle, " Cftrw/," — which is an exinression 
for the true image and power of God, — '' liveih m me," 
without diffiising the image of the inward Divinity over 
every relation he sustains, over every association of 
which he is a member. And thus the faTniHay and 
societies of earth, under the purifying influenoes and 
power of religion, will reflect the bri^tness of the fioni* 
lies and societies of heaven. 
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CoNCKRNiso the ultimate effects of Christ's conning 
upon the material world, and upon the inferior orders of 
creation, effects which are incidentally connected with 
man's restoration, who is the head of the whole system, 
it is not necessary to add anything to the few remarks 
already made. With one or two passages, therefore, 
from the prophet Isaiah, we leave that view of the sub- 
ject. Of the restoration of the earth, he says: "The 
wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for them; 
and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose. It 
shall blossom abundantly, and rejoice even Vilh joy and 
singing. The glory of Lebanon shall be given iinto it, 
the excellency of Carmel and Sharon." * Of the ani- 
mal creation, he says: "Tlie wolf also shall dwell with 
the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the kid 
and the calf and the young lion, and ihe falling togeth< 
and a little child shall lead them." f 
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2. It may undoubtedly be said of these, and other 
similar passages, that they are figurative. But it will 
be found, in the end, that the truth which they anticipate 
and predict will exceed the beauty of the picturei as it 
existed in the imagination of the prophetic poet When 
the head of creation resumes his nature of holy love, the 
untamed and violent passions of the inferior members 
will become extinct And the earth herselfj as if con- 
scious of the mighty change, will withdraw her thomSi 
and crown herself with roses. 

3. But our great business now is with man. What- 
ever other things may be involved incidentally in the 
work of redemption, the great object of Christ's oomiqg 
is the restoration of man. And pursuing the subject of 
the imion of man with God in this new aspect, namely, 
in tlie work of redemption, the question arises here, how 
can man be said to be united with God in the work of 
his own restoration ? 

Various answers might be given to this inquiry. A 
full examination of the subject involved in the inquiry 
would exceed our limits. We propose, therefore, to 
make but few remarks upon it Our first remark is this. 
Man corresponds in his position, and may be said to be 
united with God in tiie work of his personal recovery, 
when he willingly and firmly yields his disfigured spirit 
to the restoring power of the hands of the great work- 
man. In other words, he unites with God in his own 
restoration, when he lets the great Master of the mind 
work upon him. 

4 There is an illustration of the subject to be found 
in the prophet Malachi: '' Who may abide the day of his 
coming?" says the prophet, ''and who shall stand 
when he appeareth ? for he is Hke a refiner^ s fire and 
like fuUer^s soap. And he shall sit as a refiner and 
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piuJCer of silver; &iid he shall purify the sods of Levi, 
and purge l/iem as gold aitd'silver, (hat they may offer 
unto the Lord an offering of ri^/tleoiisness." 

The great trouble with men ia, even when they have 
some sense of reiigion, and begin to estimate its value, 
that they are tmwilhiig to let Ihe Spirit of God perform 
his appropriate work upon them. Sin has attached itself 
10 tlie spirit's surface, like dross lo the pure gold. Not 
more insinuating than it is adhesive, it intertwines itself 
with man's powers and mental exercises with indescriba- 
ble strength ; so much so that it is difflcult lo separate the 
good from the evil, to detach the pure from the impure. 
And it never can be done effectually and truly without 
Ibe operations of tlmt omniscient Spirit, which are 
" (xuick and powerful, and sharper than any two-edged 
sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul and 
spirit." * 

5. We cooperate, therefore, with God, in the work of 
personal redemption, when we snbmil to this divine 
operation without reluclance; — willing lo be placed in 
the crucible, and to be subjected to Ihe fiercest fiames till 
everything evil is consumed and taken away, This is 
what some ancient experimental writers call death, that 
is to say, death to nature, or rather to the comipiions of 
nature. Occasionally varying the expressions they em- 
ploy, they sometimes call it crucifixion or inward cruci- 
fixion. As Christ died in the body, say these writers, 
so we must die in the spirit; — as Clirist was crucified 
and laid in the tomb, so we, in the spirtlual sense, must 
be crucified and be laid in the tomb with him. The 
expressions, tliough they may sound singularly to some, 
convey a great tniih, which has a permanent foundation 

tlhe principles of morals and religion. We cannot be 
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allied With God without freedom from sin. To be free 
from sin is obviously to dte to sin. And it would not be 
easy to die to sin, without going through that process <^ 
inward crucifixion, which is the antecedent of death. 

6. But it is a great mistake to suppose, that those, who 
go down into the tomb by the death of their earthly or 
sensual life, must remain there ; — as if, because they 
are dead to sin, they must therefore be dead to human- 
ity. We become dead to one system of life, which is 
wholly evil, that we may become alive to another, which 
is intrinsically and wholly good. And as we cooperate 
with God in our crucifixion, by submitting to all the 
pains he inflicts ; so we cooperate with him in our spirit- 
ual resurrection by voluntarily accepting the terms by 
which he becomes in us a new life. And the only terms 
which God does or can propose, are, that he ^all be 
All m All to the soul; — becoming its life just as truly, 
though under different circumstances and in a different 
way, as he is the life of the material universe, — just as 
truly as he is the life or life-giving principle of plants 
and trees, and of the instincts of the lower animals. If 
plants and trees grow by their own law of growth, it is 
still true that God is in the law. If animals move by 
their own law of movement, it is still true that the cen- 
tral principle of the law of movement is a divine power. 
And if the holy man acts, it is still true that God acts in 
him. And the only difference between this case, and 
those which have just been mentioned, is this. Gtxi acts 
in the holy man in connection with, and perhaps wc 
should say, in subordination to, his own choice. 

7. Men have made a mistake in locating, if we may 
so express it, the action of man's free agency. The true 
action of man's moral agency is found, not in the choice 
of particulars, but in the choice of the universal; — not 
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in deciding upoa this particular thing or that particular 
thing, which he cannot do with certainty on account of 
his limited powers, but in committing iiis power of 
choice into God's hands, and c/iooshig God to choose for 
him. 

Tliere are different degrees of union in the work of 
redemptioa, as there are diflerent degrees of union in 
other things. But in the case of the man who fully 
unites wilh God in the work of his personal recovery, 
Ihe choice which we have just mentioned is the choice 
which is actually made by him, — made for tlie present 
and made for the future, made now and made forever ; 
— namely, the substitution, at the present time and in 
all time to come, of Ihe divine choice for his own. His 
choice is lo let God choose for him, — to cease to lead 
himself, that be may be led, not in some things merely, 
but in all things, by the Spirit of God. He alienates 
himself, that lie may be possessed by another ; and he 
does it, because he has in another that degree of confi- 
dence and hope, which he does not and cannot have 
in himself. He ceases from his own thoughts, that God 
may think in him and for him; — he ceases from his 
own desires, that God may inspire in him true and heav- 
enly desires; — he relinquishes his own purposes, that 
he may fulfil [he purposes of God and of God only. He 
is buried a dead Adam; and so renewed and beautified 
are the features of his nature, that he may be said, in a 
mitigated sense of the terms, to be raised again a living 
Chritt. 

6. A few words of explanation should, perhaps, be 
offered here. A philosophical difficulty suggests ilself, 
which it is proper lo meet. How is it possible that God 
should become operative in this manner, in the human 
mind, consistently with its nature and laws ! It is obvi- 
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ous that thought, desire and volition, are essential to 
man's nature, and are in fact embraced in the very idea 
of man. It is a matter of necessity that the human 
mind shall act by thinking and desiring, and in other 
ways, in the appropriate time of its action. All this is 
true. And it is equally true that all human action, 
when it is what it ought to be, is diyine acticm. And 
this is always the case, (namely, human action is what 
it otig/U to be and becomes divine,) when the power of 
action, which exists in man's nature, is brought out in 
its appropriate issues, not by human p^ference, but by 
the decisions of Providence. 

The difficulty is met, therefore, by a proper adjust- 
ment of the relations existing between God and man. 
The divine and the human are made, if we may so ex- 
press it, to go together. Nothing is gained either by the 
exclusion of God or by the extinction of humanity. 
Undoubtedly man must act when the time of action 
comes. Action is his nature. It cannot be otherwise. 
But if the action is decided, not by subjective or personal 
preferences, not by a regard to himself, but by a regard 
to the whole, including himself, — in other words, by the 
divine intimations of an overruling Providence, — then it 
is true, that the action, which is his own, is also GoePs; 
and that by his own choice, which is to have no choice 
out of God, the thing done, which would otherwise be 
merely human, comes to bear the radiant stamp of 
divinity. 

9. Without mentioning other devout men, we may 
properly repeat here, as being in harmony with some of 
the views hitherto given, the expressions of the learned 
and venerable John Amdt, whose name is deservedly 
dear to the Christian world. "If thou believest," he 
says, ''that Christ was cnicified for the sins of the 
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world, Ihtm must wUh him be crttcified to the same. If 
thou refiisest to comply with this, thou canst not be a 
living member of Christ, nor be united with him by 
faith. If thou believest that Christ is risen from the 
dead, it is thy duty to rise spiritut^y with him. In a 
word, the birth, cross, passion, death, resurrection and 
ascension of Christ, must, after a sjiiriliial jnanner, be 
trattaacted in thee." And again he remarks in another 
place: — "Let us renounce wholly our own strength, 
our own wisdom, our own will and self-love, that, being 
thus resigned to God alone, we may suffer his power 
freely to work in ns, so that nothing may, in the least, 
oppose the will and operations of the Lord."* 

10. I am aware that this is a hard doctrine to the 
natural heart. It strikes heavily upon that feeling of 
self-confidence, which is one of the evil fruits of our 
fallen condition. But, as it respects myself, if I may be 
allowed in humility of spirit to refer to my own feelings, 
it is a doctrine which is inexpressibly dear to me. I 
have been taught for many years, and by painful experi- 
ence, that I can place no confidence in my own thoughts, 
feelings, or purposes. In none of these respects can I 
be my own keeper. On the contrary, I have seen, with 
the greatest clearness, that to be left to myself, either in 
these respects or in anything else, is always to be left in 
sin. And so great has been my anguish of spirit, in 
view of my entire inability to guide myself aright, that 
I could only pray that I might be struck out of existence 
and be annihilated, or that God would return and keep 
that which I could not keep myself. 
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IF THOU, GOD, WILT MAKE BfT SPnOT FREE. 

If thou, O God, wilt make my spirit free, 

Then will that darkened soul be free indeed ; 
I cannot break my bonds, apart from thee ; 

Without thy help I bow, and serve, and Meed. 
Arise, O Lord, and in thy matchless strength. 

Asunder rend the links my heart that bind. 
And libente, and raise, and save at lengtk 

My long enthralled and subjugated mind. 
And then, with strength and beauty in her winga, 

My quickened soul shall take an upward flight, 
And in thy blissful presence. King of Idnga, 

Bejoice in liberty, and life, and light, 
In renovated power and conscious truth, 
In faith and cheerful hope, in love and endlosi youth. 
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Man's greu business, after his own recovery, to aid in recovering 
others. — The command of Christ to preach iKe Gospel. — Reference 
to the vriiings ofFaulon the Kanic subject. — Of Ute missionary 
Einrit in early times. — The duty of ihc present age. — Of the mis- 
sionary spirii as eipreiscd ai home. — Of oar dependence upon the 
Holy Spirit. — Reference lo Richard Mather. 

Man's first great work is personal ; and has reference 
to his own restoration. To renounce his separation, and 
to unile himself wilh God, is a work which cannot be 
postponed or made subservient to any other. Being, 
by God's grace, personally restored to a better state, his 
next business is to aid in the restoration of others. 
And, in doing this, the first thing is to extend the 
announcement of Christ's coming, and of the blessed 
influences connected with it ; — in other words, to preach 
the Gospel. 

2. The last words of our blessed Saviour, as they are 
recorded in the Gospel of Matthew, were these : "And 
Jesus came and spake unto them, saying, All power is 
given unto me in heaven and in earth. Go ye, there- 
fore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; — 
leaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you ; and lo, 1 am with you always, even 

Kito the end of the world," 
The command of the Saviour is explicit. The apos- 
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Ue Paul inculcates the same great duty, and assigns ao 
obvious and urgent reason for it. " Whosoever believelh 
on him shall not be ashamed. For there is no difference 
between the Jew and the Greek; for the same Lord 
over all is rich unto all that call upon him. For who- 
soever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be 
saved. How, then, shall they caii on him iu whom 
they have not believed'! And how shall they believe in 
him of whom they have not Ijcard 1 And how shall 
they hear without a preacher 1 And bow shall they 
preach except they be sent? As it is written, How 
beautiful are the feet of them that preach the Gospel of 
peace, and bring glad tidings of good things ! " 

3. In the early periods of tlie Christian era, the com- 
mand of the Saviour met with a prompt and believing 
response. The primitive Christians, filled with the 
spirit of iheir Divine Master, went abroad in all direc- 
ticois, and spread everywhere the news of a Savioui 
crucified, a Saviour risen. Laborious, and full of &itb 
and of the Holy Ghost, they not only endured all things, 
but suffered all things ; not hesitating lo lay down 
theii lives in support of the great truths ihey declared. 
At no time since have these efforts of the church alto- 
gether ceased; although in some periods Ihey have not 
been made with the same degree of wisdom and earnest- 
ness. But while we remember the delinquencies of 
Christians, it is pleasing to redact, that tlic followers of 
Christ, at the present time, under diiferent names, but 
animated by the same spirit, seem lo be preparing for a 
final and victorious conflict. It appears to be their design 
and hope, with the divine favor resting upon tlieit labors, 
to rouse themselves at last as one man, and to carry the 
Gospel of the Son of God to every heathen dweUlng. 
lo this great vork let every Christian cooperate, with 
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some proper sense of the greatness of the undertaking, 
and of the obligations which rest upon him. At the 
present eventful period, no man, who has had a fair 
opportunity to develop Christian principle, and to learn 
the weight of Christian responsibihty, ought to look 
upon himself as a follower of Christ, unless he feels 
heating in his bosom something of the spirit which ani- 
mated the Johns and Pauls of primitive times. 

4. "Preaching the Gospel," which we have spoken 
of as man's great duty after his own restoration to God, 
is a form of expression which may be understood in 
various ways. The first idea attached to it, as we find 
it employed in the New Testament, is announcement 
abroad. It is said of the Saviour, on a certain occasion, 
that he sent his disciples lo preach the kingdom of God, 
" and (hey departed, and went through the towns, 
preaching the Gospel and healing everyichere." His last 
command was : — " Go, therefore, and teach all nations." 
And we know that the early Christians, after having 
labored a short time at Jerusalem, went abroad, as 
preachers of Christ's coming and kingdom, into various 
and distant parts of the world. 

Preaching the Gospel abroad, however, does not 
exclude the idea of preaching it at home. The labor 
of those who arc united with God, is not limited to the 
transmission of the news of salvation to distant lands. 
This, undoubtedly, is a great and indispensable work ; 
but it is not the whole. He is truly a missionary of 
God, who communicates God's truth, and discharges 
God's mission of benevolence, whenever and wherever 
ui opportunity is presented. Harlan Page, who labored 
at home, was as truly a preacher of the Gospel, and as 
yL touly a missionary, as the Brainerds and Martyna and 



taut climes and among sarage tribes. AIwayB do we 
have the poor, the sicli, the suffering, the ignorant with 
us. Constantly are we so situated, that a jtist and kind 
word, and even a kind look, will have its effect as a 
messenger of the spirit and truth of the Gospel. The 
ignorant are to be instructed, the suffering to be relieved, 
the impenitent to be awakened, the wandering to be 
reclaimed, the weak in faitli and liope to be strengthened. 
There is a sense, in which every man, whatever his 
position in society, either is, or ought to be, a preacher 
of righteousness. Nor will these views be considered as 
unreasonable, or as destitute of foundation, when we 
remember that the man always preaches effectually, and 
cannot help doing so, who slands in the position which 
God's providence has assigned him ; who lives the life 
of prayer and faith, and exhibits in speech and action 
that meek and benevolent spirit, which the Gospel is 
calculated to inspire. 

5. And now wc arc to remember, that this great 
work, — namely, the bringing home the Gospel to every 
human soul, — is God's work; — his heart is set upon 
it. For this he has raised up patriarchs and prophets 
of other days ; — for this ho lias employed the ministra- 
tion of angels ; — for this, in the fulness of lime, he has 
sent his beloved Son. It is his purpose, by means of 
the Gospel, which was completed in the example aud 
death of Christ, to raise up a people set apart for himself; 
— a peculiar people, — a people possessing the Chris- 
tian spirit, and zealous of good works. Unchangeable in 
his purpose, unchangeable iu his plan of operation, ho 
can unite with those only, who are ready to unite with 
him. The man who is not disposed to do all that the 
providence of God allows him to do, in aid of this gnat 
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work, is not a co-worker with God, and is not in har- 
mony with bim. 

6. Preach, therefore, by word. Preach also by action. 
Preach the Gospel at home, and preach it every- 
where. But always remember, in connection with a 
deep sense of human infirmity and liability to error, 
to preach it under the guidance, aud by the power, of 
the Holy Spirit. The message is from God, and God 
only. To be united wiih God in proclaiming his mes- 
sages, we must speak as God gives us utterance. It is 
important, in this age of the world, when we hope the 
milleunial period is rapidly approaching, lo revive and to 
act upon the great primitive truth, that holy men speak 
as they are moved by the Holy Ghost ; and that, so far 
as they are holy, they hare no power of speaking other- 
wise. 

So far as we are in union with God, while it is true 
that we ourselves may be said lo speak, it is equally true 
that God speaks in us. There is but one true voice. 
Tlie voice which speaks at the centre, if it embodies the 
truth, is the same voice which speaks at the circumfer- 
ence, and which speaks everywhere else. It is incapa- 
ble of change. It speaks in tlie star, the Sower, the 
falling leaf, the ocean's wave, in the winds, in the thun- 
der, in the sound of the falling water, in the true phi- 
losopher, in the true poet, in the true preacher, in the 
Bible, everywhere the same in import, though various 
aad ditTering in manifestation. When, therefore, we are 
in God by a true unity of spirit, we speak as God would 
have us speak, and by the inspiration of the Almighty. 

7. And truly holy men, in alt ages of the world, have 
known, by tlieir inward experience, the trutli of what 
has now been said ; and they have not hesitated to pro- 
claim what llrey have known. What was the language 
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of the ancient prophets? What was the language of 
Paul 1 Everywhere docs he discard the idea that his 
teaching is from himself. Everywhere does he discard 
all confidence in human wisdom. Prophets and apos- 
tles, by their own acknowledgment, were only instni- 
ments, which gave form and locality to the divine utter- 
ance. Holy men, in all subsequent ages, hnve felt and 
Bpoken in the same way. The records of the Interior 
or experimental history of the church show this to be 
the case. In all periods of great religions attention, 
and in all cases of deep religions experience, language 
is used by those who are the subjects of such experi- 
ence, which corresponds to the fact of the divine origina- 
tion of all that is trne and right in the soul. The 
human in men may be said at such times to be kept, as 
it is sometimes expressed, in abeyance; or, what is bel- 
ter, to be placed under a divino and holy directiim. 
While they ore conscious of personal responsibility, it is 
still true that they ullor what is given them. It is 
wortiiy of notice, that language, which, in religion as 
well as in phiiosophy, is an index of the minds opera^ 
tions, often takes at such times Iho passive instead of the 
active form ; — implying, wliile it does not exclude the 
idea of activity, especially of cooperative tciion, that 
we are also the subjects of action. 

8. We will give a single instance, among a mtilti- 
tude of others, in ilhistralion of what we mean in ihts 
remark. Among the devotedly pious men, who came to 
this country from England about two hundred years 
since, was Richard Mather, a preacher of the Gospel. 
With his wife and children, and many other praying 
people, he sailed from Bristol, in England, on the twen- 
ty-third of iVIay, 1635, With him was another preacher 
by the name of Maud, Malhcr kept a journal. 
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twenty-fourth," he says in his joiu-nal, " being the Lord's 
day, the wind was strong in the morning, and the ship 
danced, and many of our women and some children 
were not well, but sea-sick, and mazy or light in their 
heads, and could scarce stand or go without falling, 
unless ihey took hold of something to uphold them. 
This day Mr. Maud was exercised in the forenoon, and I 
in the nfieraoon." The language is passive; — imply- 
ing tliat while they preached outward to others, they 
themselves were preached to inwardly by the Holy 
Ghost; and thai they could not safely give the word 
to others, unless it was first given to themselves. 

This form of language is used throughout the hook. 
In reference to the second Sabbath ou sliipboard, he 
says, " It being the Lord's day, there could be no going 
out that day. I was ezercised in llic forenoon, and Mr. 
Maud in the afternoon." And so everywhere, when he 
had occasion lo speak of his preaching. He had been 
inwardly taught in such a manner, that he could have 
DO idea of good and effectual preaching, except so far as 
the preacher was himself first inwardly exercised ; that 
is to say, taught by an inward and divine inspiration. 
Aad 1 find this sentiment everywhere embodied in the 
language and the history of other holy men, who, at the 
Hune period, look their lives in their hands, and settled 
in the wilderness. Tlieir strength was not in them- 
selves. Their lives, their works, are an evidence. What 
but a God, in-dwetling in the soul, and "exercising 
them," as they expressed it, in the centre of their being, 
could have inspired the adventurous thoughts in the 
minds of those praying pilgrims, and have given strength 
to their mighty purpose ? 

The most successful and favored periods in the his- 
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tory of all denominatiofis of ChrisliaiiSy will illuBtrete 
and omfinn these views. 

9. It is such preaching, we doabt not, which is des- 
tined more and more to characterize the latter days. As 
men are gradually brought into a closer aUiance with 
God, as with their own consent they yield themselves 
to be watered from the everlasting fountain, the issues 
from their souls will be life ^to others, because they will 
have life in themselves. As the life which they have 
in themselves is life from God, it is light as well as 
life ; that is to say, it is enlightenment, or truth. Hie- 
true life always expresses the truth. The truth is 
written upon it, just as a falsehood is written upon a 
fiUse life; — and, being written there, it is read and 
known of all men. The man who has the true life in 
him, harmoni25es with providence, with God, and with 
all true and good things. Not only his words, but Ins 
actions, are truths. Not only his daily talking of God 
and of divine things is a sermon, but his daily walk- 
ing vMh God is equally a sermon. He is a preacher by 
divine right ; '^ teaching like one having authority, and 
not as the Scribes," — not going before he is sent, bat 
tarrying at Jerusalem, like the primitive disciples, until 
he is " endued with power from on higkJ^* 

• Luke 24 : 49. 
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iDlrodDcltiry mnarks Objected lo Ihe observance of the SabbaLh, 

Ibsl bU days arc eqaally holy. — Explonalions of Ibis view and 
SDSu-er lo il. — Of the rest atict peace of Ihe Sabbath. — Of the ' 
cjrintiul b»ii?ni5 of the Sabbnih, — Vaioa with Ood implies union 
wilh him in ihe suppon o( this day. 

Those designs of mercy, which God entertains tow- 
ards oiir fallen race, will be carried on, in part at least, 
ID coiineclion with the Christian Sabbath. And those, 
who cooperate and are united with God, will cheerfully 
recognize the day, and harmonize in its great purposes, 
it is not our object, however, to enter into the subject of 
the original establishment of the Sabbath, nor of the 
change of the Sabbath from the seventh to tlie first day 
of the week ; nor to enter into the examination of some 
other topics, which arc ordinarily connected with il. 
We introduce the subject here for the purpose of consid- 
ering it in another aspect. 

2. It is something worthy of notice, amongst the re- 
markable things of the present time, that the Christian 
Sabbath, contrary to what would be the natural expect- 
ation in the case, is attempted to be set aside by persons 
who have a respect for religion, and appear to be persons 
of true benevolence and piety. Some of them make 
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high claims to holioess of heart. The holiness of theit 
hearts, as they understand it, has made all things holy. 
Their work is holy; their rest is holy; their recreations 
are holy ; — everything they do, while the heart is holy, 
partakes of the character of the source or motive from 
which it proceeds. No one day, therefore, can be more 
holy to them than another. The Sabbath is on a foot- 
ing with other days. All days are alike. 

This is the general train of their thought and reason 
ing. And it cannot be doubted, I think, that there Is 
not only a degree of plausibility, but a porlioQ of real 
truth in these views. 

3. It is true, in a certain sense undoubtedly, that all 
days, considered in reference to the subject of holiness, 
are alike. It would be absurd to suppose, that, while 
we are required to conform to holiness on one day, we 
are at liberty to deviate from it, in some degree, on 
another. It is true, therefore, that all days shonid bo 
kept as holy as the Sabbath. And in this respect, and 
so far as this, all days are and ought to be alike. 

But it ought to be particularly remembered, while we 
admit that the requisition of holiness attaches itself to 
all days alike, and that one day is not and cannot be 
more holy than another ; that they are alike by aameruxs 
of disposilions, and not by similarity of otUvard acta. 
They are alike to us, and are made alike in God's view, 
not by doing the same tiling every day, but by doing 
that which is appropriate to the day. Time, in itself 
considered, is not holiness, nor can it be the subject of 
holiness. It is not possible that one day, in itself con- 
sidered, should be more holy than another; but holiness 
consists in being and doing in time just that thing wAtcA 
is appropriate to the tim*. The law of God requires ti« 
to do everything with a holy heart every day, on othw 
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days of the week as well as on the Sabbath, and not 
more on the Sabbath than on other days. Out this is a 
very different thing from doing or allowing the same 
thing to be done every day. The only true expression, 
therefore, the only true law, is, Do that which is apj/ro- 
priafe to the time. Any known and deliberate violation 
of this law is sin ; and cannot be otherwise than sin. 

4. We are to do on the Sabbatli day that which is 
appropriate to it. Bnt it must be very obvious that the 
appropriateness of onr acts can never be ascertained, 
independently of a regard to what takes place around 
lis. The recurrence of the Sabbath, in consequence of 
what are understood to be the laws of God in the case, 
and of the general consent of all Christian nations, has 
the effect to stop the ordinary operations of hfe, and to 
Imsli the world to comparative peace ; — so that there is 
a rest from physical labor, an opportunity to recover 
from undue exhaustion, and a season for moral and re- 
ligious relieclion and worship. It is a season, especially 
in the present condition of the human race, of immense, 
of incalculable importance. If, tliercfore, my recreation 
or my labor on the Sabbath day breaks in upon the 
general harmony, and disturbs the rest, the contempla- 
tions, and the worship of my neighbor, aud thus does a 
serious injury to himself and his family, it is clearly 
ina/Jpropriata la the day. It is a violation of what is due 
from man to man, and is a sin. 

5. Consider, further, if the Sabbath or Lord's day is 
the day for man to rest iu, and that, in the cessati<»i from 
his ordinary labors, he may receive and be nourished by 
the truth, it is the day also for God to work in, in order 
that the truth may be communicated. God has a great 
message for his rebellious people; the message of life 
throu^i his Son. But on the other days of the week, 
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when their hands and tlieir hearts are occupied widi 
other things, it is dijficiilt to obtaiQ a hearing. It is oa 
the Sabbath day, especially and emphatically, that this 
great message is commiiuicated; — a message which 
involres in its results, not only the salvation of the soul, 
but equal rights among men, the emancipation of ihe 
enslaved, the pessation of war, the progress of humanity 
and civilization, and universal brollierhood. All other 
forms of legitimate emancipation are necessarily involve 
in the emancipation of the soul from guilt and sin. De- 
stroy the Lord's day, and you necessarily close the com- 
munications of God, which have relation to these great 
objects. You close the communications, because foa 
take away the necessary opportunities for lieariug them. 
He, therefore, who does anything on the Sabbath, which 
tends to interrupt the communication between God and 
men, by perplexing the operations of him who speaks, 
or by diverting the attention of those who listen, does 
that which is inappropriate to the day. 

6. The Sabbath is, In some respects, the great, the 
cheering hope of the human race. It is emphatically 
the day of the poor, the sulfering, the enslaved, the pris- 
oner. Without it, the poor man would scarcely have 
hope; laboring, as he would then be obliged to do, 
without cessation, and yet without additional emolu- 
ment; — the slave, who experiences rest, and receives 
instruction on this day, would find his state of bondage 
more trying and distressing than ever; — the ignorant 
man, who greatly- needs knowledge, would hnd many 
important avenues of knowledge closed to him; and Um 
evils and sufferings which alQict our race would be, in 
various ways, greatly increased. 

7. We may, perhaps, admit that the Sabbath, consid- 
ered in its relations to the human race, was made foe 
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the unholy ralher Ihaii for the holy. That is to say, the 
holy man, who has a perpetual Sabbath in his soul, 
could, perhaps, do without it, while the unholy man 
could not. But then it is lo be remembered, thai no man 
can properly be regarded as a truly religious or holy per- 
son, who has not a dispoaiiion lo cooperate with God. 
Our great business is, lo stand in union with him, who 
here and everywhere unfolds out destiny. If, therefore, 
it is the design of God to benefit men, especially the 
degraded and the sinful, through the medium of the 
Sabbath, it is justly expected of all who regard God's 
will and are like him, that ihey will observe and honor 
the Sabbalti day. They cannot be united with him in 
spirit, wilhout being uniled with him in the observance 
of this important institution; sympathizing in its objects, 
fulfilling its duties, and rejoicing in the hopes it inspires, 
25 
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We proceed uow, in the aalural order of these inqui- 
Ties, from the individual to the family. Holiness does 
not annul, or even alter, the laws of nature, but only 
restores and perfects their action. And, accordingly, we 
shall be united with our heavenly Father in the great 
work of restoring and perfecting the family, when we 
endeavor to ascerlaia and to aid in the fulfilment of the 
intentions of nature. 

We begin our remarks, therefore, by saying, that every 
being must have ils home. By home, we do not mean 
simply a locality, a place of residence. Tlie man, who 
is banished from his native latid, and is confined lo some 
rocky isle in the ocean, has his locality, but it is not his 
home. If it is so, why does he so often cast his stream- 
ing eye over the broad ocean, as if to catch the glattca 
of some other land 1 Home, therefore, in being 8om»- 
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thing more than simple locality, is that locality whera 
the aOections find their centre and are at rest. 

2. And we may add further, that the home of every 
class of beings, excUidiug all idea of uncertainly and 
vagrancy, is ascertained and fixed by a law of nature. 
It would be unreasonable to suppose that the origin, or 
the position, or the physical habits, or the enjoyments, of 
any beings, especially in their regular or normal state, 
are accidental. On the contrary, all beings have their 
sphere or circle of life; — a sphere definite, wisely ad- 
justed, and perfect. And this is not ai!. Every sphere, 
embracing as it docs various and multiplied capacities 
and opportunities of action, has its centre. And that 
centre, in being constituted by a divine arrangement, and 
with the divine approbation, may be said to harmonize 
with the divine and infinite centre. And, accordingly, 
harmonizing as it does both with God and with the facts 
and incidents of its own sphere of life, it is the place, 
and the only place, where the highest happiness of cre- 
ated beings is realized. It is the place, therefore, in 
distinction from all others, and above all others, which 
constitutes their home. 

3. That home or centre, of which we now spealc, will 
always be found to be, — certainly in the case of alU 
moral beings, — the harmony or union of two in one. 
The permanent coming together, the consolidation, if we 
may so speak, of two natures existing in the same 
sphere of life, constitutes not merely the place of meet- 
ing, but the place of affectional rest and happiness. The 
true domicil of all sentient and moral beings, therefore, 
is the domicil, the home of the heart, whenever and 
wherever the heart is at rest. And that place of rest is 
ascertained and verified by that union of two in one 
which has just been mentioned. And, accordingly, it 
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may be said of all moral and accountable beings, that 
they are at home and are happy in being united, first, 
with the divine or infinite centrp, which is God; and 
then, iu being perfectly nnitcd, under the divine direc- 
tion, with otlier correspondent or mated beings in the 
same sphere of life; — a union, which may be described 
as the local or finite centre, namely, the centre in rela- 
tion to the species or class of beings to which Uiey 
belong. And until they attain this central position iii 
their own sphere of life, a centre which corresponds to 
and harmonizes with the divine or infinite centre; in 
other words, unid ihey reach this home of the heart's 
rest in love, there is always a desire which is not satis- 
fied, always a yearning of the spirit which is not met, a 
deep and painful want of completed bliss. 

Such is the truth of nature in this matter. Such is 
the truth of God, who in the book of nature has every- 
where written truths which are eternal. And, according- 
ly, the family institution, which has so close a connec- 
tion with the interests and hopes of humanity, has an 
everlasting basis. 

4. Of this great truth we have some shadowings 
forth, some feeble disclosures, in the lower creation. It 
would hardly be out of place to say that we have an 
intimation of it even iu the arrangements of ihe rege- 
tablo kingdom. The botanist is unable to develop his 
science without making reference to distinctions, combi- 
natious and results, which remind one of the relations 
of a higher stale of existence. The trees and ihe flow- 
ers have their corresiwndences, their attractions, A poci 
of no mean name has sung the "Loves of the Plants."* 

5. Still more striking and decisive are the evidences of 
the natural and permanent relalionsliips of love, which 
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are furnished by the animal kingdom. In how many 
tribes of animals the insiinct of love seeks, with unerring 
perseverance, ils corresponding relationships! And when 
those, which are fitted and are destined for each other, 
bare established their companionship, how delightful 
and even affecting is their unity in labor, in suffering, 
and in joy! Their nesl, or cavern, or excavation in the 
earth, becomes to them a home, hallowed by the ties of 
a reciprocal or correspondent nainrc, sustained by un- 
changing fidelity, and undisturbed by foreign intrusions. 

Kever does the bird of the mountains dwell in his dis- 
tant and wild home without a companion. Wherever 
he goes, he cannot separate himself from the instincts of 
union. Another bird of ihe mountains sits by his side 
on the dark and solitary cliff, which human eye has, 
perhaps, never visited. They build their nest by a com- 
mon labor; and their young, born from the attractions 
of a two-fold nature, are fed by a care which love will 
not permit to be divided. 

6. But this principle of reciprocal adaptation, and of 
union founded upon it, is more fully developed and per- 
fected in moral beings. 

I take it for granted as a first and indisputable princi- 
ple, that happiness must be the result of a divinely 
ordered and jwrfect constitution of things. It is true, as 
we have had frequent occasion to say, that love is, and 
must be, the life; that is to say, the central and mov- 
ing principle of such a divine constitution. But love is 
not necessarily free from sorrow, — although it must be 
admilted, that true happiness cannot exist without love. 
The love, which good men have to erring and fallen sin- 
ners, is necessarily more or less miscd with grief. This 
being the case, the question naturally arises, — When 
can a tnily holy or love being be said to be a happy 
25* 
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beiog; — Dot only happy, but enjoying happiness in the 
highest degree? This is a question, which it is obvioua- 
ly necessary to solve, in ascertaining the true constitution 
of an order of moral beings. That is to say, it is neces- 
sary to answer the question, — Under what circura- 
stances can the highest happiness be secured to such au 
order of beings'.' And the answer, as it seems to us, is 
this. A moral being is happy in the highest degree, when 
i I meets wilh auolher being, const ilutcd on the same prin- 
ciples of holy love; and meets with it mider such cir- 
euraslances as to behold the unspeakable Icauly of iu 
own benevolent nature reflected back upon itself in the 
mirror of the other's loving heart. Seeing ilself in 
another, and therefore, feeling another in ilself, it not 
only recognizes but realizes, by the necessities of its 
nature, the eternal law of uiiily. 

A love being, that is to say, a being, whose central 
principle of movement is holy love, cannot see its own 
love, because it is the nature of holy love to turn its 
eyes from itself, and to see the wants, and to seek the 
good, of another. But being unable to see itself in itself, 
when it sees and rec0gni7.es itself imaged forth in the 
bright heart and couutetiance of another, it seeks ilie 
company of such a being by a natural impulse, and re- 
joices in it " with joy unspeakable." In other words, the 
issues of perfect happiness ore from the meetings and 
unions of true or pure love. It is not merely soul meet- 
ing sold ; but the divine rushing into the arms of the 
divine. Stated in stilt other terms, the happiness of love 
consists, more than in anything else, in seeing the face of 
love. This is the philosophy, not more of the true joy of 
eartli, than it is of the true joy of heaven. 

7. If these views are correct, they are appUcabls to all 
mortd beings. They are applicable to man ; — and with 
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appropriate mod iii cations which do not vitiate the princi- 
ple ac the bottom of them, they are applicable lo angels, 
and to all other classes and orders of moral existences. 
There secins, then, to be a just and adequate foundation 
for the doctrine, of which We find some intimations and 
glimpses from time to lime in experimental writers, that 
all holy beings have their correspondences. That is lo 
say, ihcy have other beings in the same rank of existence, 
who, in their physical, though purified and perfected, 
nature, in intellect and affections, and also in provi- 
dential position, correspond to their own necessities, and 
which consiitule, therefore, the completion or comple- 
ment of their physical part, and of tlieir perceptions and 
loves. In these different personalities, which are des- 
tined in their appropriate lime lo form a completed wiUi/, 
there is the same central principle of movement or action, 
namely, holt/ lave. Under the inspiration of this central 
power, they continually move from object to object, 
among the various objects and beings which are present- 
ed to them in their appropriate sphere of life; dispensing 
love to others, and receiving love in return ; but, still, 
feeling that the wants of their inward being are not fully 
satisfied until their equal and mated spirit, the corre- 
spondence and complement of themselves, is revealed to 
them. Then, under the attractions of mutual love, 
which is wiser and stronger than mere arbitrary and 
positive law, they unite together; — and they do it under 
such circumstances 'hat it is not possible to separate 
them. They thus fulfil the purposes of their Maker; 
and realize in time a marriage, which, in spirit and 
essence, is eternal. Made and mated to each other, their 
thoughts flow in the same channel ; the pulsation of one 
heart is the pulsation of the other; in the fulfilment of 
the divine will they become acquainted with and enjoy 
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the various works of God within the limits of their 
sphere of being ; tiiey have a common purpose, a com- 
mon happiness, a common life. 

8. Tlie Godhead itself, mysterious and unsearchable 
as it is, is Ihe fore-shadowiug, the anlciype of the fami- 
ly. Man is said to be created in the divine image ; but 
the combined man. which conslitntes the family, far 
more than the solitary man or woman, is the true image 
of God. And the reason is, " (ioti is Inve." And if he is 
80, then there must hsive been an eternal Beloved. Other- 
wise, he would have been Ihe most miserable of bcings- 
Absoiute solitude is inconsislent wiih happiness. What 
could be more miserable ihan a being, the very essence 
of whose nature is love, without an object to meet and 
to satisfy its unalienable and mighty tendencies? And 
that object, to meet the ends for which it exists, must be 
as infinite as the love of which it is the subject. And 
if it must be infinite, because nothing short of infinite 
woiild be an appropriate object of the divine ftffectims, 
it must also have been eternal, because otherwise the 
divine affection, through countless ages, would have had 
no object at all. And hence, there is, and must be, 
innate in the Godhead, the infinitely beloved, the Chown 
and Anointed of the Father, the Eternal Word, the Im- 
manuel. But this duality of existence, which is consti- 
tuted into unity by the unchangeable bond of the affec- 
tions, cannot be perfectly happy except in some object, 
possessing a like infinity of character, which may be 
regarded, speaking after the manner of men, as *' a pr<v 
cession or emanation " from the two. And this re-pro- 
duction of itself, infinite iu its nature, perfect in its love, 
and by "an everlasting generation," constitutes and com- 
pletesthe adorable family of the Trinity. 

9. Man, created in the divine image, is tnnle and 
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female ; and these two are one. And their united exist- 
ence, deriving a new power from their union, miiltiphes 
and images itself in a third, which is also a part of 
itself. It is man, therefore, in his threefold nature, — the 
father, the mother, and the child, — the beautiful trinity of 
the family, and yet so constituted that in man's unfallen 
Blale it would never have suggested the idea of a weak- 
ened or discordant unity, — which may be regarded as the 
earthly representation, the visible, thougli dim, shadow- 
ing forth of the divine personalities existing in the unity 
of the Godhead. The original type is in the in6mte; 
but it is reproduced and reflected with greater or less 
degrees of distinctness in all orders of moral beings. 

10. If any, however, should suppose that these sug- 
gestions are not sufficiently based on facts and arguments, 
we do not wish to press (hem unduly npon their accept- 
ance. Perhaps lliey have more weight with us, than 
they have with others ; — and we ask uo other reception 
for Ihem than that to which they are justly entitled. At 
the same lime we cannot deny our own conviction, 
founded upon such considerations as we have been able 
to give to the subject, that the family relation, as it is 
recognized and established in the New Testament, has 
its foundation in the nature of things, and is eternal. 
This, it will be perceived, is a very different doctrine 
liom that which makes it a mere positive institution, 
founded upon arbitrary command. It will be conceded, 
I suppose, that God never mends his own work. His 
conceptions, founded upon, or rather involving, the fact 
of It knowledge and comparison of all possibilities of 
being and action, are always perfect. And, conse- 
quently, when we ascertain what his views and plans 
of things are, we ascertain that which is unchangeable. 

The idea of the family, namely, of duality in unity, 
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reproducing itself iu a third, which combines the intake 
of both, is entitled, if we are correct in what has been 
said, to be regarded as a plan or arrangement of things 
which God has adopted as the best possible to be carried 
out and realized. And if so, it bears the stamp of divine 
perpetuity, as well as of divine wisdom. 

11. It may be well to repeat and to keep in mind some 
of the leading principles, on which this conclusion is 
based. 

One is, that every being has its two-fold centre ; first, 
its centre or home in God ; second, its centre or home 
relative to its sphere of life ; — the one corresponding 
to and harmonizing with the otiier. Another principle 
is, that the life of holy or unfallen beings is, and mtist 
be, holy love. It is this principle, which brings their 
powers into movement, and constitutes them active 
beings. A third principle is, that love, in whatever 
beings it may exist, must have an object. Being a prin- 
ciple which does not turn back and rest upon itself, but 
which always has a tendency to move outward, it can- 
not exist ^vithout having an object somewhere^ A 
fourth is, that love, by its very nature, has an attractive 
as well as an emanaltve power. That is to say, while 
it goes out to others, it ailracls others to itseli^ A lifth 
is, that the highest happiness of holy beings, drawn 
towards each other as they are by the attractions of 
love, will be secured, and can only be secured, when 
they find objects perfectly correspondent to themselrea. 
And it is only when they have experienced tliis com- 
pleted happiness, that they have found the true centrs 
of their created sphere of life, and are at home. 

And, accordingly, it will be found, as the laws of 
intelligence and feeling obviously require this sUtie of 
things, that to every spiritual existence lo the v 
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though diflerenlly constituted and sustained in tbeir dif- 
ferent spheres of life, there is, and must be, a corre- 
spondent spirit, Tile union of these two constilules the 
highest happiness; a happiness which is never experi- 
enced in this degree, antecedent to such union. And 
this union, which thus resuHs in the highest happiness, 
is indissoluble. The moment that such beings are 
unveiled to each other as perfect correspondences, the 
mutual attraction, at once strengthened to lis highest 
intensity, becomes irresistible ; and the bond which binds 
them, stronger and more beautiful than clasps of gold, 
can never be rent asunder. 

In support of these views we might refer to other 
sources of argument, which are frequently adduced in 
discussions of this nature. An argument in support of 
the permanency of the family, as it is constituted among 
Christian nations, is frequently drawn from the fact, that 
the sexes are equal, or nearly equal, in number. The 
subject has been frequently argued, also, in connection 
with the instinctive tendencies of our nature, both men- 
tal and physical, which so universally impel men to 
domestic associations. Such considerations go to con- 
firm the views which have been taken ; but they are so 
generally known, and so often referred to, that it is not 
necessary to dwell upon them here. 

12. But, looking now in another direction, the Scrip- 
lures, if we rightly understand them, furnish confirma- 
tion of the general principles which have been laid 
down. The Bible, in the primitive records on ihe subject, 
represents that man was created in God's image. It 
also represents, that man and woman were one; and 
that woman was made from man ; — the two existing 
henceforth in a diversity, but correspondence of form, 
and with an unity of life. If the passages to which we 
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refer, do not expressly stale it, it is obvious that they 
naturally imply and involve the doctrine of correspond- 
ent or mated spirits, of duality in unity, to ihe exclu- 
sion of all affections lo others which are inconsistent 
with such unity. There is a passage in the prophet 
Malachi, in reproof of the conduct of the Israelites, which 
throws some light upon this subject. The Israelites had 
become dissolute in principles and manners; — a state 
of things, which showed itself iu violations of conjugal 
fidelity, and in frequent divorces. '■ The Lord," says 
the prophetj "halh been witness between thee and the 
wife of thy youth, against whom thou hast dealt treach- 
erously; yet she is thy companion, and the wife of thy 
covenant. And did he not make one ? Yet had he the 
residue of the Spirit. And wherefore one ? [That is lo 
say, wherefore did he create one only ? And the answer 
is,] that he might seek, [thai is, prepare or secure to 
himself,] a godiy seed. Therefore, [he adds,] lake heed 
to youi spirit, and let none deal treacherously agaiast 
the wife of his youth." 

The passage is a decided and just reproof of those 
frequent violations of the true idea of the marriage 
state, which had crept in among the Israelites. God 
was offended ; and Ihe prophet gives the reason of it 
When God, in the beginning of things, had created 
man, he separated from him, in the moment of his 
"deep sleep,"' a part of his existence. And frqpi that 
which he thus separated, he made the counterpart and 
completion of humanity in woman. He made on«. In 
the language of the prophet, he had " the residue of the 
spirit;" and therefore he might have made a greater 
mimber. But that perfect conception which he had of 
a moral constitution of things, and of the elemenl« of 
moral happiness, did not allow of more than one. 
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It was necessary, being good and perfect in himself, 
that he should so create man, as to evolve or develop 
from his existence, so long as it continued an unper- 
verted existence, the highest possible degree of happi- 
ness. Bnt perfect happiness cannot grow on the basis 
of a divided affection. It is only fulness of love, or 
love in the highest degree, — a state of mind which 
seems to be inconsistent with a mnllitnde of objects of 
love, — that is cro\vTied with fulness of bliss. And 
besides, that form or arrangement of the domestic con- 
stitution, which limits the central or highest affection to 
one, was foreseen to be most favorable, as we should 
naturally suppose it would be, and as the passage in 
Malachi implies, to the birth and training of a "godly- 
seed." Polygamy and concubinage, and still more 
other systems, which propose a yet wider and more 
vicious liberty, are obviously inconsistent with that 
degree of watchful care, and religions instruction, which 
is necessary in training «p a seed or people for God. 
And 1 tliink it cannot be doubled that the perpetuation 
of a godly seed is one of the objects involved in the con- 
stitution of a moral order of beings. Holiness, like sin, 
has its law of origin, and its line of descent. 

13. At a later period, the language of the Saviour is 
this : " The Pharisees also came unto him, tempting 
him, and saying unto him, Is it lawful for a man to put 
away his wife for every cause? And he answered and 
said unto them. Have ye not read, that he which made 
them at the beginning, made ihera male and female, and 
said, For this cause shall a man leave father and 
mother, and shall cleave to his wife; and they twain 
shall be one flesh 7 Wherefore they are no more twain, 
but one flesh. What, therefore, God hath joined together, 
let not nuin put asiinder. 
20 
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" They aaid unto him, Why did Moses then command 
to give a writing of divorcement, and to put her awayt 
He saith unto them, Moses, because of the hardness of 
your hearts, suffered you to put away your wives ; but 
from the beginning it was not «?."* 

14 The form of the original institution, established in 
infinite wisdom, was not only that of correspondent 
spirits, of soul formed and mated to soul, but that of 
permanent as well as perfect union. Those facts of men** 
tal and providential correspondence, which led to the 
union in the first instance, necessarily involved and 
established its permanency. Various expressions in tb9 
New Testament conform to and strengthen these views. 
Everywhere are denunciations uttered against the viola^ 
tion of this bond of the heart Everywhere are encour- 
agements uttered to the preservation of its purity, and 
the increase of its strength. <^ Husbands," says the 
apostle Paul, '^ love your wives, even as Christ also loved 
the church, and gave himself far i/."t These are re- 
markable expressions. Christ's love is perfect Christ's 
love never changes. The expressions of the apostloi 
therefore, harmonize well with the declaration of the 
Saviour, that in the beginning, the husband and wift 
were not allowed to be separated ; that the union, when 
made in the truth, and as it ought to be, is of God, and 
that no human power has authority to rend it asunder. 

15. Without quoting any further firom the Scriptures, 
we will only notice the fact, that God very frequently 
illustrates the strength of the love which is due to him, 
by references to conjugal love. He speaks of his people 
as espoused to him. He repeatedly calls himself their 
husband. Speaking, for instance, of the rebellious lara- 

• Mat. 19: 3. t Ephes. 5: 25. 
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elites, he aaysj in a certain place, "they brake my 
covenant, alihongh I was an husband unto them,"* 
And he compares their unholy wanderings from him to 
the conduct and the crime of a wife, who violates the 
marriage obligation. Such illustrations and references, 
if they do notliing more, may properly bo regarded as 
showing the estimation which our heavenly Father 
places upon conjugal love. If they do not directly 
assert as much, they certainly seem to imply, that in a 
truly holy and perfect stale of things, husbands and 
wives would love each olher with something of that 
saeredness and purity of affeclion with which God him- 
self is ioved. 

In other cases, he illustrates the relation he sustains to 
his creatures, by referring to the constitution of the 
family as it is presented to our notice in other respects. 
"A son," he says, in a certain place, "honoreth his 
father, and a servant his master. If I then bo a father, 
where is mine honor?" And again it is said in another 
place, "As a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear him." And it is thus, in a multi- 
tude of instances, that the family illustrates the relations 
of God to man, and of man to God. And it is not sur- 
prising that references and illustrations of this kind 
should be so frequent. The family embodies the highest 
forms of truth, as well as of beauty. 

It is there that we see justice, which, standing alone, 
would smite and destroy, tempered with mercy. It is 
there that we see filial love sustained and heightened 
by reverence. It is there, especially, that we find illus- 
trations of the higher truths of religious experience. 
Where else do we find so fully exemplified the lesson of 
the nature and laws of pure love, as we find it in the 
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family 1 The love which exists io the family, — the love 
which flows hetween those who, in different persons, 
constitute the unity of its head, — the love which flows 
from the parents to the children, and reciprocally from 
the children to the parents, — is so far divi?sied of selfish- 
ness, even in the present injured and tallen stale of 
things, as to give some idea, faint though it may be, of 
the pure love of a better world. And, in the true or holy 
family, that is to say, in the family where hearts are 
first filled with the love of Ciod and ihen of each other, 
wc may be said Io have the realization of heaven, as 
well as the idea of it. 

16. In connection with the general views which have 
been presented, a number of remarks remain to be made. 
And one is this : One of llie results of the difi'iision of 
holiness, and of the spirit of tmion with Ood, will be to 
recognize to every man and woman the righl, not merely 
to a home, but to that best of all homes, the home of 
the heart. Much has been said, among social and politi- 
cal [riiilanthropisls, of the right of each man to a portion 
of land, a homestead ; and, undoubtedly, there is a 
great religious, as well as social idea, at the bottom of 
this suggestion. But if man has a right to a home for 
his body, much more has he a right to a home for his 
soul. His soul's home is love. To love and to be loved, 
and in such a manner as to secure the highest happi- 
ness, is the sacred right of all moral beings; and Uio 
obstructions which exist in the present state of society 
to this desirable result, will gradually be removed. Such 
is obviously the design of Providence; and those who' 
are united with God will aid in it. ' 

17. Another remark is this. The union of souls ii 
tlie marriage stale, like everything else, ought to be andar ' 
the guidance of the Spirit of God. The first work, both 
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of man and of woman, is the recovery of their i 
souls, tlteir spiritual sanctification. Until this is done, 
they are not fitted, — certainly not in the full sense of 
the terms, — for anything else. And especially do they 
fail of being filted for true mental union. 

In the present stale of the world, and in the imper- 
fect condition of human things, it will often be the case, 
thai those who are brought into the marriage stale by 
human arrangements, and under the forms of human 
law, have not been nnited by spiritual attraction. Such 
marriages cannot he happy; — certainly not in the 
highest degree. It will bo very different, in proportion 
as holiness advances in the world. In a purified, or 
milletmial slate of the race, the first step towards the 
finite marriage will be the marriage imion with the 
Infinite. This, as we have already intimated, is the 
first great work of man under all circumstances ; a work 
which cannot be superseded by any other; and without 
which no other can be perfeclly done. When the soul 
is once nnited with God, it becomes the subject of tha 
divine guidance; and while it loves all, and seeks the 
good of all, it enters into the state of perfect union only 
with that soul which develops most perfectly corre- 
sponding traits of character. The instinct of holiness 
will lead together kindred hearts; and the truth of 
spiritual union will take the place of the falsehood and 
misery of that imion which merely allies the body 
without the union of the mind. 

IS. A further remark, closely connected with what 
has jnst been said, is this. If the views which have 
been presented are correct, one of the results of God's 
great work which is now going on in the world, will be, 
to raise and perfect woman's position and character. 
The darkest page in human history is lluit of the treat- 



merit of woman. Oppressed by mans depraviiy, injured 
in her most sacred affections, — tlic slave of man instead 
of his companion, — she has bedewed the earth with tears, 
and has had consolation only in that faith in God, which 
is appropriate to Iter confiding nature. But when, in 
the progress of divine truth, it is understood that man 
cannot fnlfil his own destiny, and is not tlie completion 
of himself without her, — in other words, when, by 
being restored to God, he is restored to himself, — he 
will also be restored to that which is a part of himself; 
and will thus perfect, in complcled unity, what would 
otherwise necessarily remain in the imperfection of an 
undeveloped and partial nature. 

And, in connection with the accomplishment of ttiia 
desirable end, notliing is to be considered as unimportant 
which in any way tends to secure ll. And this leads lo 
the remark, that female education, considered in iis 
rehgious aspects, is one of Uie great works of God, 
which will more and more characterize the coming agc& 
A general conviction on this subject is beginning lo be 
felt J but it must be admitted thnt the way in wliich 
this conviction, and the ho)>es involved in it, are lo be . 
realized, is not well luiderstood. And, accordinely, 
educational efibrts for llie improvement of the inielleci 
are out of proportion to those which are designed for the 
improvement of the heart. What we need now, and 
what the designs of God upon our race require us to 
have, are seminaries, in which all necessary sciences and 
literatures shall be attended to, but in wWch it shall bo 
nnderstood and taught, at the same lime, iliat the first 
and indispensable knowledge is that of repentance and 
salvation through Christ, and of sanctification by the 
constant indwelling and guidance of iha Holy Gho«t, 
In other words, we need seminaries in wliich the educa* 




tion of Ihe female heart in holiness shall take the prece- 
dence of all other forms of education. 

19. A fourth remark, in connection with the views 
which have been presented, is this. In the progress of 
rehgion in the world, it may reasonably be expected that 
the power of CJod will be esj-iecialiy manifested in fami- 
lies. Each hoHschold, linked together by peculiar and 
strong ties, will conslilnlc practically a chnrch of God. 
Tlie holy man, at the head of his family, stands forth in 
a special sense the representative of his heavenly Father. 
Such is Ihe pecnliar nature and the importance of his 
position, thai he speaks, if he is a man of true religion, 
with an authority which belongs to no other. He is a 
priest, — not, indeed, 6y the forms of earthly ordina- 
tion, — but still a priest, like Christ himself, by the inspi- 
ration of God, and after the "order of Helchisedek." 
It is from him and through him, if he sets a good 
example, and ful&ls his office of teacher or priest of his 
household, that the child obtains, more distinctly than in 
any other way, his first ideas of our Father in heaven. 
And then add to Ihe example and influence of the 
father, that of the niolhcr, (for Ihe father is not the com- 
pleted or perlect man without the mother,) — an influence 
so gentle, 8o constant, so effective, — and it will be diffi- 
cuU to exaggerate the importance of tlie family constitu- 
tion, considered in its relation to human virtue and hap- 
piness. 

I am reminded, in these remarks, of a passage in the 
beautiful poem of the Cotter's Saturday Night : — 

" Then, kneeling down to heaven's eternal King, 
The saiiil, the fmher, and ihe husband pnji ; 
Hope springs einlling on Iriiimphant wiiig, 
That Mui (hey all shall meet in future days ; — 
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No more to sigh, or ahcd the bitter tear, 
There ever hymning their Creator's praise, 

In snch society, yet still more dear. 
While circling time moves round in an eternal sphen." 

Within a few days, and since commencing the writing 
of these remarks, an incident has come to my knowledge, 
which illustrates the subject. A young man not &r 
distant, having arrived at an age when it seemed to be 
proper for him to do so, left his father's house to engage 
in some business in another place. He was soon e xp otwd 
to unforeseen temptations, and fell into great sin. Ha 
not only sinned, but became hardened and desperate in 
sin. His friends followed him, ipeasoned with him, en- 
treated him, but all in vain. The victory of the great 
adversary, who had entangled him in his toils, seemed 
to be complete. They then made one request ; — that, 
fixed and desperate as he was in his vicious course, he 
would so far yield to the common claims of humanity as 
to visit once more his father's house, and permit his aged 
parents to look upon him before they died. It was with 
great reluctance that he consented. As he came back, 
the home of his youth rose before him. The fields, 
where he had wandered in the delightful days of cWld- 
hood, expanded in his sight; — beautiful in themselves, 
but, alas, how changed to him, who had lost the mirror 
of beauty in his own darkened heart! All received him 
with those unaflfected tokens of benevolent interest, 
which are the natural language of love. There were 
no reproofs, no remonstrances. They understood that 
he came back professedly a sinner, — and a sinner by 
choice. And having already exhausted their eflforts for 
his recovery, they had no courage to do or say anything 
more. 

Accordingly, the day of his return passed away with- 




out an7 visible signs of penitence and rctnniing union. 
And yet he was a son and a brother. Tlic bright sun 
went down over the hills ; and the various members of 
th« family, resting from their labors, shared in each 
other's society. At the usual hour in the evening, they 
gathered around the domestic hearth, as had ever been 
tlictr custom, that they might pray together, and mingle 
their hearts in penitence and faith, in the presence of their 
Maker, before they slept. The father read the Bible, 
and prayed; and they sang their evening hymn. This 
affecting scene, that Bible whicli had warned and iu- 
slructed his childhood, a parent's supplication, that 
sacred song in which brotliers and sisters joined, the 
presence of so many beloved objects, the peace and puri- 
ty of the dear and sacred heaven of home, presented in 
contrast with the wrelchednesa and sin of llie scenes to 
which heMd recently been accustomed, broke the bar- 
rier of his rebellious spirit; the tears of true penitence 
and lore fell from his eyes; and he was rendered doubly 
happy by being restored, at the same lime, to the centre 
of afl'ections in God, and the centre of alfections on 
e&rlh. 

20. Among other things which are suggested in con- 
nection with the general topic under consideration, it 
may properly be added here, that these views aid us in 
rightly estimating the laws of the affections. Every- 
thing has its nature. Of course, everything has its 
laws, not excepting the passion or affection of love. 

The original, or first centre of love, is God. From 
tliis great and divine centre, it flows out and embodies 
itself in other centres. Love, as it exists in God, is hke 
the ocean. The ocean is the great centre of waters. It 
always retains its central position; but, at the same 
lime, it dilfuses itself everywhere ; — forming other sab- 
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ordinate centres, in plains, and on mountain tops, in 
fountains and in lakes, from which issue a multitude of- 
streams and rivulets, giving life and beauty. In like 
manner, the great ocean of love in the Godhead empties 
itself into subordinate centres, which are in harmony 
with itself, and which, in imitation, as it were, of the 
great centre, and being, in fact, but continuations of the 
ebbings and Sowings of the great central ocean, send 
out their waters of life to all within their sphere of 
movement. 

The central love, then, in the sphere of human life, is 
in the family. From the family, where it is kept full 
from the great centre in the Godhead, it flows out to the 
neighborhood, the state, and the world. If it is full and 
beneficent at the source, it will be full and beneficent 
in its issues; and not otherwise. Truth, like beauty, 
always harmonizes with itself Truth, in the centre of 
the affections, will always secure a right or true move- 
ment. He, who is not true to his father and mother, 
his wife and children, his brother and sister, being false 
at the centre, is not, and cannot be, true to his neighbor- 
hood, his nation, and mankind. How is it possible for 
him to be true in his affections, when the truth of affec- 
tion is not in him ? And besides, if it were possible 
that his love, or rather the pretence of love, could be 
given, it would be hardly possible tjiat it could be 
received. Both the state and humanity would instinct- 
ively reject an offering which is false at the core. 

21. Again, this subject throws light upon the discus- 
sions which are now held in different parts of the world 
on the subject of social reorganization. These discus- 
sions, which already shake society to its basis, are of im- 
mense consequence. The intellectual ability which has 
been brought to them is of the highest order ; and it has 
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been susrained, in many cases, by a life of benevolence 
and self-sacrifice. Willing as we are to do justice to the 
ability, and the good motives of those who agitate these 
great problems, it is obviously the duty of ihe friends of 
biimaiiity to give a careful alteniion to Iheir movements, 
and to prevent if possible the introduction of error. We 
are ready to give credit for many good suggestions, 
which will, in due lime, produce their appropriate fruits. 
But it has attracted the painful notice of many true friends 
of human progress, that propositions have been started, 
from lime to time, which alfect the existence of the 
family. 

To build up society by the abolition of the family 
seems to the Christian a strange idea. This is not to 
reorganize and to improve society, but to destroy it. As 
Christians, we are bound to do everything, and, what is 
more, wc sliall love to do everything, which will tend to 
improve the condition, and to increase the happiness, of 
our fellow-men. Bnt we cannot throw away the Bible ; 
— we cannot violate the first principles of Christianity, 
especially wbeu they are confirmed by sound reasoiiing, 
have their signatures and proofs in the aifeclions, and 
are strengthened by the lessons of all history. To 
injure the family by bringing its claims into doubt, by 
diminishing its puriiy, or weakening ils authority, is to do 
an injury to society in general. Law, order, the stale, 
intellectnal improvement, morals, everything, would fall 
with the family. And it would so, because the family 
is of God; and nothing which is of God can be shaken 
out of its position, or be lost, without causing the most 
disastrous results. 

22. What has now been said leads to another remark, 
in some degree connected with it. Some persons have 
supposed, (we hardly know upon what grounds,) that 
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in the approaching and perfected period of the church, 
which is conveniently denominated the millennial period, 
the family institution, admitted by these persons to be 
necessary until that time, will then be dispensed with. 
If this view were correct, it would be of but little im* 
portance to contend against those erroneous efforts fiir 
the immediate reorganization of society, to which we 
have just now referred. 

Perhaps the idea of the millennial extinction of the 
family has arisen from the imperfections, the sorrows, 
and the sins, which now attend it. But, it is hardly 
necessary to say, it is unsound reasoning, which cod* 
demns a good thing, especially if it be a great good, ou 
account of the perversions to which it is sometimes 
liable. Undoubtedly the imperfections and perversions, 
with which the family is now surrounded, are all des- 
tined to cease in that better period ; — but it seems to us, 
that nature, reason, and the Scriptures, all point to the 
conclusion, that the thing itself, the substance of the 
institution, will remain. Any other view would, of 
course, deprive the mind of a centre of love and of spir- 
itual rest in its appropriate sphere of life; and leave it 
under the necessity of wandering from object to object, 
of gratifying momentary impulses, of seeking rest and 
finding none. Such a view presents to us a state of 
things made worse, instead of being improved; — a 
reduction from a higher and holier state to one less per- 
fect ; — in other words, a millennium retrograde. 

We admit that sin has obscured the ideal of the fami- 
ly, as it existed and as it still exists in the mind of God. 
We know, very well, that the family does not now pre- 
sent its true aspect. But if it is true that the divine 
beauty of the original conception is greatly marred, it 
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is also true that its brightness will be restored with the 
extinction of the sin which has obscured ii. 

23. We conclude these views of this important sub- 
ject with a single remark further. It seems to follow 
from what has been said, (and the view, we think, 
might be supported from other sources.) that the social 
principle will be sustained in full exercise in heaven. It 
seems to us that the law of sociality, out of which spring 
families and societies, is universal and eternal. It would, 
perhaps, not be too much to say, thai the perfect develop- 
ment of the social principle consliiutes heaven; — and 
that, on the other hand, perfect isolation, which is the 
complete or perfected result of selfishness, constitutes 
hell. It is a great mistake, as the matter presents itself 
to OUT apprehension, to suppose that heaven is a solitary 
place; and much more that it is so spiritualized as to 
be a mere abstraction, — a place without locality, an 
existence without form, a form without beauty. Heaven 
has far more substance in it, than such shadowy concep- 
tions would seem to imply. Heaven is not the extinc- 
tion of existence, nor the mere shadow of existence, but a 
higher and purer state of existence ; the growth and per- 
fection of that, of which we have the obscure idea in 
the present life. 

And, accordingly, reasoning from the identity of truth, 
which is the same above as it is below, we caimot hesi- 
tate in saying, that love is the life of heaven, as it is of 
earth. And such is the nature of love, that it must have 
objects there, as it has here. It must have its laws 
there, as it has here. It must have its great centre and 
also its subordinate centres there, as it has here. It must 
ful6l its own ends and grow up into society there, as it 
does here. To be in heaven, and not to be in the exer- 
cise of love, is a contradiction. Angels have their loves; 
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— and heaven, if they were not allowed to exercise their 
benevolent affections there, and to group themselves 
together in bright clusters, in accordance with the consti- 
tutive and eternal laws of moral beings, would cease to 
be heaven to them, and would become a place of sonpw. 
And it is one of the consolations which God allows us 
in the present state, in being permitted to beUeve that 
the wants of the heart here will be met and solaced 
hereafter; — that those suffering, but holy, ones, who 
have been smitten and robbed in the rights of the affec- 
tions here, will find kindred spirits, (celestial stars, as it 
were, reflecting their own brightness,) who will meet 
and embrace them, and will wipe away their tears at 
the threshold of the New Jerusalem. 




CHAPTER VII. 



Tbe considenilioii of Ibe famii]' n&mraUjr foUoved by ibal oT societf in 
^oenl. — Of ihe two forms of sociely, aamel;, lulernal and Eilet- 
iin!. — IniernnJ society the same with civil society. — External ihe 
game with iniernatioasl society. — Civil or intemat society can be 
perfected only in proportion oa God becotnes the lawgiver of it. — Of 
Ihe law of nations. — Defects in this law. ^ Its ultimale improTe- 
inent and perfection . — Reference to Ibe philanlbropisl, William 
I^d. — Bilract from a speech of Emile de Girardin. 

It may, perhaps, be thoiighl, that loo much time has 
beeo occupied in llie consideration of the family. Such 
a suggestion would not be likely to be made on a full 
examination of all ihe facts in the case. The truth is, 
thai the family, considered in the various aspects in 
which it presents itself, — ils origin, its history, its perver- 
sions, its ennobling joys, its mighty influences, the neces- 
sity of proieciing it, its gradual perfection, — might well 
occupy a volume, instead of a few pages. It is a sub- 
ject, whether we consider its intrinsic nature or the pecu- 
liar exigencies of the times, which is worthy of the most 
extended and able examination which can be given it. 
The true principles of the family, as well as the practice 
appropriate to them, its perpetuity as well as its high 
nature in other respects, ought to bo well understood. 
la ail these particulars, undoubtedly, an important work 
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is to be done. And God, intent upon the restoration of 
mankind to their original purity, has already begun it 

Accordingly, it is one part of God*s great worlc, in the 
progress of redemption, to write the law of the family 
in all its parts still more deeply upon the human soul; 
and also to carry out this divine law practically by 
reconciling man and woman first to God, and then to 
each other, by reestablishing marriage upon high relig- 
ious principles, so that God shall no longer be excluded 
from that which ought to be especially his own work, 
and ^' by turning the heart of the fathers to the children, 
and of the children to tlieir fathers, lest he come and 
smite the earth with a curse." * It is with these words 
that he closes the Old Testament; — a passage, which 
indicates what is involved in, and what is expected from, 
the New. If even now there is no name so sacred as 
that of home, it is destined, in the purifications of Chris- 
tianity, to be surrounded with still happier associations. 
The cloud, Avhich has so long overshadowed it, shall be 
lifted from the domestic hearth. The bitter tear, which 
has so long fallen in secret, shall no longer be shed. 
There shall be light instead of darkness, and songs for 
mourning. 

With the few practical suggestions which have been 
made in the preceding chapter, we leave it to individuals 
to decide in what way, among the many methods of 
cooperation which present themselves, they shall labor 
in the advancement of this important object And, 
accordingly, we proceed now to other parts of God's 
great work of redemption, in which, all who have 
Christ's spirit, and who sympathize with their heavenly 
Father as he did, are called upon to unite. 

2. Next in order after the society of the family, the 

« Malaohi 4 : 5. 
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snbject of human society, in its more general forms, 
naturally presents Itseif. In proportion as (he influences 
of Christianity are more generally and fully felt, there 
will be a gradnal restoration of human society in ail its 
aspects ; — so that, while we cannot always foresee what 
precise form it will rake, we may say, in general terms, 
that it will be made to harmonize perfectly with the 
principles of the Gospel. 

But in order fully to understand the subject now before 
us, it is proper to remark, that society may be contem- 
plated in two respects, namely, as Internal or External. 
Society, in its internal form, is society considered as con- 
sisting of men, who live within the limits of the same 
commonwealth, and under the same laws. So that 
society, regarded in its internal aspect, is the same thing 
witb civil society. Society in its external form is soci- 
ety considered as consisting in the union of common- 
wealths with other commonwealths in the great society 
of nations. As the first may be called civil society, 
because it is the society of citizen united with citizen 
under the authority of the state ; so the latter may be 
denominated international society, because it is the 
society of nation united with nation imdcr the author- 
ity of the law of nations. 

3. Civil society, or society as it exists between man 
and man united together in the state, is very imperfect. 
It is true that the great law of progress, which insures 
the ultimate triumph of good over evil, has reached and 
beneficially affected the combined man of the state, as 
well as the man of the family, and the man individual. 
Men in various ages of the world, Solon, Lyctirgus, 
Numa, among the legislators of antiquity, and other wise 
and benevolent men of later times, have endeavored to 
improve civil society ; and their efforts have not been 
27* 
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without success. But, after all that has been donei it is 
still attended with great imperfection. 

The imperfection of human society is the necessary 
result of the imperfection of those human laws which 
give it shape and sustain it. Human laws are imperfect 
for the simple reason, (at least it is not necessary to men- 
tion other reasons,) that the human mind, which is the 
maker of human law, is not omniscient Law isi or 
ought to be, the expression of perfect right Conse- 
quently, there is and can be but one perfect lawgiver, 
namely, God himself. Man, by the very fact of his 
creation and dependence, is properly the subject of law, 
and not the author of law. It is one of the remarks of 
Hoolcer, the distinguished author of the work entitled 
'^ Ecclesiastical Polity,'' that the ^' seat of law is in the 
bosom of God." Consequently, if views and remarks 
of this kind are justly entitled to consideration, human 
law will be perfected, and human society, so far as it is 
sustained by law, will be perfected, just in proportion as 
the God of the universe descends and takes possession, 
and becomes the God of the human mind. When that 
is the case, law will be the expression of right ; and it 
will not be more just and right in itself, than it will be 
just and right in its individual applications. 

4. It could hardly be expected, that, in suggestions 
necessarily so brief as these, we should undertake to indi- 
cate the nature or the degree of the social improYements 
that are destined sooner or later to be made. To one 
topic, however, it may be proper to refer in one or two 
remarks. In all times past, society, (with some excep- 
tions undoubtedly, but comparatively few,) has treated 
those who have offended against it, on the principles of 
strict justice, — returning "blow for blow, and stripe for 
stripe." One of the results of the greater prevalence of 
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ihe Gospel spirit will be, to mingle mercy with justice, 
and to save and bless the criminal, at the same time that 
all necessary measures are taken for the protection of 
society. Within a few years, lienevolent men, in differ- 
ent parts of the world, have directed iheir attention to 
this important subject. They have not been ashamed 
lo have it understood tliat they have felt a deep interest 
in the situation of their erring and lost brethren, who 
have violated the rights of the state, — remembering that 
they themselves also are sinners. In the true spirit, 
as it seems to me, of our blessed Saviour, who would 
not and did not "break the bruised reed," they have 
gone to the pri.soner; they have taken him by the 
hand: they have fed him, clothed him, instructed him. 
And wliile they have pressed upon him the necessity of 
repentance for sins committed, they have held up, at the 
same time, the joyous hope of sins forgiven. 

The result of the prevalence of this truly Gospel spirit 
will be gradually lo modify the systems of civil and 
criminal jurisprnilence. Lnve, founded upon faith, and 
never at variance with justice, will be recognized as a 
regulating principle in the conduct of the social body, as 
it is and ought to be in the conduct of the individual. 
Society, having faith in God, and in itself as an instru- 
ment of God, will no longer crush the criminal whom it 
holds in its grasp; but will show its confidence in its 
mighty strength, by mourning for those whom it con- 
demns, and by gently loading them back to truth, to 
duty, and to happiness. 

5. But society has its external, as well as its internal, 
form. Society, existing in the external form, is the soci- 
ety of nation united with nation. If society is not per- 
fected in itself, that is to say, in its civil or internal form, 
still less is it perfected in its external relations. Each 
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nation, existing as a corporate civil association, stands in 
a great degree by itself; recognizing bnt Teiy imper- 
fectly that bond of international brotherhood, which 
should bind together nation with nation. One of its first 
principles is its relative independence; that is to say, 
while it recognizes in the general sense the principle of 
union, it claims the right of judging of its own interests, 
and of deciding for itself in all cases. Consequently, 
there are frequent collisions. Massive and giant-like in 
its strength, but, like the sightless Polyphemus of the 
Grecian poet, nation, blinded by passion, dashes against 
its fellow-nation ; and both are broken by the concussicm, 
and are covered with blood. 

6. It is painful, to the pure and fully christianized 
mind, to read the history of nations. We need no argu- 
ment to establish the doctrine of the fallen condition of 
the human race, in addition to that of its history. Be- 
ginning with Herodotus and the other Greek historians 
of that period, and reading the records of mankind in 
the pages of eminent writers of different ages and coun- 
tries, what do we find but a series of sorrows and crimes, 
arising out of the struggles of national interest, and the 
antagonisms of national passion? In how many battle- 
fields has human right contested with human power, 
and strength gained the victory over justice ! It is not 
without reason, therefore, that Cowper, whose beautiful 
poems have the merit of being infused with a Christian 
spirit, feelingly exclaimed, 

" Oh for a lodge in some vast wilderaeas, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade, 
Where rumor of oppression and deceit, 
Of uDSUCcessful or successful war, 
Might never reach me more ! " 
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It is the part of Christianity, in the fulfilment of the 
great plan of redemption, to put an end to tliis siaie of 
things. Christ's work on earth is not accomplished, and 
of course the work of his followers is not accomplished, 
80 long as wars exist. Let it, therefore, be the language 
of every Christian heart, — language which shall find its 
issnes in appropriate action, — that wars shall exist no 
longer. 

~. And in this, as in other things, we have gronnda for 
encourageraeni and hope. The Gospe.l is like the little 
leaven, which leaveneih the whole lump; always oper- 
ating and always ceriain of securing ils object, but not 
in a manner which attracts much notice. Operating In 
this gradual manner, the Christian religion has modified 
and improved the doctrines of international law. The 
principles which regulate the intercourse of nations, are 
different, in some important respects, from what they 
were a few centuries ago. And the difference shows the 
secret operation and influence of a religious sentiment. 

For instance, it was once a recognized principle in the 
laws of nations, that, if a merchant vessel were wrecked 
on a foreign coast, the wreck became the property of the 
occupants of the coast, although the real owners were 
living. It was an established principle also, not less un- 
just, that, if a person, resident in a foreign country, died 
there, bis property, instead of descending to those whom 
be designed and wished to be his heirs, should be taken 
for the use and benefit of the country where he happened 
to be resident at the time of his death. It was also 
originally one of the laws of war, which make a part of 
the existing laws of nations, (hat the prisoners taken in 
the progress of a contest might be put to death. The 
conqueror was regarded as possessing complete power 
orer the captured; so that he could lake away their 
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liTeSi if hfi supposed their death would turn to more 
account than their preservation. But, in these and in a 
munber of other respects, the code of nations has been 
Ter7 much improved. A more benevolent spirit now per- 
vades it But still, it must be admitted, that it is &r 
from being what it should be. 

8. Now, it may not be tlie duty of all Christians to 
labor directly for the improvement of the code of nations, 
because Providence may not give to all the power and 
the opportunity to do so ; but it belongs to Christianity, 

— it is a part of the results of the Christian sjrstem, — 
not only to improve, but to perfect it Christianity, 
operating from the centre to the circumference, contem- 
plates universal advancement It raises ail, — and 
raises all at the same time; — not only the individual, 
but the family, the state, and the whole world as it is 
united together by the international code. 

Every man, therefore, who fully possesses the Chris- 
tian spirit, and whom Providence permits to labor in that 
direction, will bear his part in this great work. His 
relations to God are such that be will necessarily contrib- 
ute that mite or talent, whatever it may be, which is 
appropriate to his personal ability, and his position in the 
social arrangement His 6rst work is to perfect his own 
nature ; or rather, to let God do it, by leaving himself in 
the hands of the divine operator. But in being perfected 
in himself, he is perfected at the same time in the rela- 
tions he sustains to others. In being a better man, he is 
not only a better father and husband, but a better citizen; 

— and while he labors and prays for the new and per- 
fected life of those immediately around him, he does 
what he can for the restoration of all others in all places. 

9. Think not that nothing can be done, because thou 
art little in the eyes of the world. The remit does not 
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depend upon what thou art in the world, but upon 
what thou art in God. It is God only, who is the source 
of all good. Various are the instruments he employs. 
He selects them, and he places them in the appropri- 
ate situations to be used by him. The power, whether 
it be more or less, is not in the instniment, in itself con- 
sidered, but in God, wiio selects and locates it. In a 
multitude of instances has the declaration of the apostle 
been illustrated, that "God hath chosen the weak things 
of the world, lo confound the things which are mighty." * 
A man of faith and prayer, however humble his situa- 
tion in life, may yet have infliienco enough to alfcct the 
destiny of nations. 

1 will refer to an instance, wliich seems to be appro- 
priate in this connection, and will illustrate what has 
now been said. Some years since, I was acquainted 
with an individual who has now gone to his rest and his 
reward. I have reference to the late William Ladd, the 
mention of whose name will recall cherished recollections 
to many hearts. In early life, he followed the sea; — in 
ihe course of a few years he became the commander of 
a merchant vessel, and acquired some amount of prop- 
erly. On quitting the sea. Vie purchased a farm in the 
inland town of Minot, in the state of Maine. On read- 
ing a tract on peace, written by one of the former presi- 
dents of Bowdoin College, he was led to reflect upon the 
inconsistency of war with the Gospel. Having enjoyed 
favorable opportunities of education before going to sea, 
and being a person of a strong mind, he conceived the 
idea of putting an end to war throughout ihe world by 
means of a Congress of Nations, which should have 
power to establish an international code, and also a High 

• 1 Corinlhiwia 1 : 21- 
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Court of Nations. What a mighty project to be brought 
about by such limited agency ! 

A few years before his death, I visited his retired resi- 
dence. He showed me the room in which lie had writ- 
ten the numerous papers, and even volumes, on the 
subject of war. Walking with hira in one of his beau- 
tiful fields, he pointed to a small cluster of trees at a 
little distance, and said, " It was beneath those trees that 
I solemnly consecrated mysel f in prayer to this one work 
of impressing upon the minds of men the principles of 
peace." For many years he spent a large portion of his 
time in going from cily to city, and from town to town, 
in almost all parts of ihe United Slates, introducing the 
subject of peace to associations of ministers, conversing 
with all classes of persons in relation to it, and lecturing 
wherever he could find an audience. I met with him 
often, and have been deeply atTecied with his simplicity 
and fixedness of purpose. He fully believed that God 
had inspired within him that central idea, around which 
the labors of his life turned. And those who knew him 
intimalely, could hardly fail to be impressed with a sim- 
ilar conviction. He corresponded with distinguished 
individuals in Europe ; — he scattered his numerous 
tracts and other writings on this momentous subject in 
all parts of the world. For many years ihe important 
movements of the American Peace Society appeared 10 
rest upon him far more than upon any other individual. 
He died; and although he was preceded and has been 
followed by others of a kindred spirit, he was (he meiuis, 
under God, of giving an impulse to the cause of peace, 
which is felt throughout the world. Society, penetrated 
by the great thought of universal pacification, seema to 
be brought lo a pause. At Brussels, at Paris, al Prank- 
fort-on-the- Maine, nt London, we see nations, as it wen, 
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assembled in great Congresses, and consulting on theii 
position and duties, In consequence of the im'piitse wliich 
God was pleased to communicate, in a great degree, 
through the labors of this comparatively humble indi- 
vidual. Let us not, then, look upon the outward person 
or the outward situation. It is one of the attributes of 
God to deduce great results from small causes. Wher- 
ever there is faith in God, there is power, — whatever 
may be the siltiation of the person who exercises it. 

10. I will close the remarks on the subject now before 
us by an extract from a speech delivered at the late 
Peace Congress, held at Frankfort-on-the-Maine. It 
was made near the close of the session by a French 
writer and orator of great celebrity, M. Emile de Oirar- 
din; and was designed to encourage the friends of 
peace, by showing how very great results often follow 
from the combined and continuous action of small 
causes. 

"In relation to the ultimate success of our efforts," 
said the orator, " my faitli is strong. And may I be per- 
mitted, as an illustralion of the source of my confidence, 
to make one personal allusion? Last year, after the 
session of the Peace Congress in Paris, I was greatly 
exhausted in body and mind, partly by ill health, and 
partly by the labor and fatigue I had endured in connec- 
tion with that assembly. Under these circumstances I 
retired to a small sea-port town in my native country of 
Wales, to enjoy a little rest and relatation. 1 remember 
well one day, while oppressed with that despondency 
which is produced by ill health and reaction after great 
excitement, I was gazing iulo the harbor, and saw a 
large vessel deeply imbedded in the mud, that had been 
left as a sediment by the retiring tide. Wliat an enor- 
ytooB amouiit of mechanical force, thought 1 to myself^ 
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would be necessary to lift this hnge riiip from this spot, 
and carry it to yonder ocean ! By what means can H be 
removed ftom its sunken bed? While I was thus med- 
itating, I beheld the first small wave of the retoming 
tide, as it silently stole along, and gently laved the keel 
of the vessel. And is it possible, I thought, that an 
agent so feeble as this can ever succeed in moving it 
from its place? But I continued to watch. I saw the 
waters increasing and swelling, until in about an hour I 
beheld the whole of that mighty mass, with its wood 
and iron and rigging, tossed like a feather on the top of 
the waves. And in the course of the evening, I saw it, 
with spreading canvass going forth from the harbor, and 
borne onward grandly and gallantly towards its desti- 
nation on the bosom of the ocean. 

''Yes, I said to my own faithless and desponding heart, 
I will accept this as a symbol. The cause of permanent 
and universal peace lies thus stranded and sunk in the 
foul mud of prejudices, left behind by centuries of vio- 
lence and blood. And how is it to be removed ? Not by 
mechanical force of any kind, but by the power of an 
enlightened public opinion ; — feeble at first as the rip- 
pling wavelet I saw an hour ago, kissing the keel of that 
vessel. But the waters are rising. I hear already the 
deep, murmuring sound of their approach. And they 
will continue to rise and expand, and swell in bulk and 
volume, till the whole noble vessel shall be fairly lifted 
from its place. Yes, I do not despair to live to see the 
time when it shall go forth with outspread sails on the 
broad ocean, having flying at its mast-head, — not the 
union-jack of England, nor the American stars and 
stripes, nor the tri-color of France, not even the symbol 
of the United Germanic nation, which on every aide is 
waving around cmd above us here, — but Mmetldiig bet- 
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ter and holier than any or all of these, — the broad ban- 
ner of Uaivereal Humanity, having inscribed upon it, as 
amotto, thaCeiiblime utterance of divine love, — Godhatk 
tn/tde of one blood ail 7taIions of men to dwell on l/w face 
of the earth." 



THE CAMP HA.S HAD ITS DAT OF SONG.* 
The csmp hfts had its day of song ; 

The sword, the bayonel, the plume 
Hbtc crowded out of rhyme too long 

The plough, the anvil, and the loom! 
O, not upon our tented fields 

Are Freedom's heroes bred alone ; 
The training of the work-shop yields 

Uore heroes true than War has known ! 

Who drives the boll, who shades the steel, 

May, with el heart as valiant, smite, 
As he, who sees a foenmn reel 

lo blood before his blow of might! 
The skill that conquers space and time, 

That graces life, that lightens toil. 
May spriug from courage more sublime 

Than that which makes a realm its spoil. 

Let Labor, then, look up and see. 

His craft no piih of honor lacks; 
The soldier's rifle yet shall he 

Less honored than the woodman's axe ! 
Let Art his own appointment prize. 

Nor deem that gold or outward height 
Can compensale the worth that lies 

In tastes that breed their own delight. 

iDpoaed for [he Cbaniable Mechanic Associaiion of U 
A by E. SajgCBl, Esq. 
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And may the time draw nearer still 

When men this sacred troth shall heed« 
That from the thought and from the will 

Must all that raises man proceed I 
Though Pride should hold our calling low, 

For us shall duty make it good ; 
And we from truth to truth shall go, 

Till life and death are understood* 
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or ike necessity or a divine gnid&Bce in ut tad liieratarc, — Of tbe 
early apiiuaat amung men on Ibis subject. — Of unian wiib 0«d in 
Ihe roechsnic anil other subordinnle arts. — Of unbn with God in 
the fine arts. — lUusiraieJ from the pointing* of Rnphael. — The 
•abject porsaed in its reiaiions to history and poetry Its applica- 
tion 10 seminaries of kaming. — Kefercnce lo a pions teacher, — 
Concluding Remarlci. 

If God is man's great teacher, as wc have seen in a 
former part of ihis work, then, in his efforts in acquiring 
knowledge, he ■will be likely to go astray and to seek out 
hurtful "inventions,"* so far as he does not accept a 
divine guidance. It is, therefore, not too much to say, 
that the Holy Ghost, ihe inward teacher sent down from 
heaven, both ought to be, and that he is dtsigned to be, 
the great master in art and literature. And il is worthy 
of notice, that heathen nations, who everywhere give 
evidence that they have some glimpses of the truth, 
agree in ascribing the early inventions in art, and the 
early works in poetry and music, either to a divine 
agency or to human ageticy aided by divine. According 
to the mythology of the Greeks, it required the skill of 
Mercury to invent the lyre; — and there could neither 
be poetry nor music without the aid of Apollo and tbe 

^^ * Eccleeiasies 7 : 29. 
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muses. Accoidingly, the great poets of the Greeks and 
Romans frequently begin their works by a distmct recog- 
nition of their dependence upon a higher power, who 
gave inspiration to their thoughts. And it is worthy of 
notice that Livy, in the commencement of 'bis work on 
Roman history, (certainly in many, of its attributes oae 
of the most perfect and interesting works of that kind,) 
proposes to his readers, that they should imitate the cus- 
tom of the poets, and c<»nmence their undertaking by 
supplicating the presence and aid of the goda 

2. But it is needless to recapitulate instances. The 
idea that a higher power was needed in the development 
of all good things, was so universal in the early periods 
of the human race, that it might well be called an 
instinct of man's nature. The ideas which men then 
entertained of God, were oftentimes very imperfect, and 
perhaps generally so; but, whatever they might con- 
ceive him to be, they had a conviction, which was 
entitled to higher and better practical results, that he 
was the true source of all good. Mr. Dryden has alluded 
to this early conviction in some happy lines : — 

** When Jubal struck the chorded shell. 
His listening brethren stood arouod, 
And wondering, on their faces fell, 
To worsliip that celestial sound. 
Less than a God they thought there could not dweU 
Within the hollow of that shell, 
Which spoke so sweetly and so well." 

3. Readily, and with entire strength of conviction, do 
we yield our assent to the great truth, which is thus im- 
perfectly indicated in benighted times and by the dim 
light of nature, while it is clearly asserted and illustrated 
in the Scriptures. All poetry, all music, all painting, all 
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Statuary and architecture, all wisdom in legislation, all 
useful mechanic invention, everything whatever, which 
has in it the elements of living tnith and beauty, implies 
the fact, as il seems to us, of the presence and aid of 
a divine power. At any rate, so far as these things, 
or things of a kindred nature, are done or attempted to 
be done without divine aid, so far they are attended with 
imperfection. And so far as they are imperfect, and 
could be carried into effect otherwise and better than 
they are, so far they stand in need of redemption ; — a 
redemption, which comes to them through the mediation 
of Jesus Christ, as truly as redemption comes in any 
other form from that source. 

Believing, therefore, that the work of redemption and 
restoration extends to all things, and that no art or work 
of man can be ciirried lo its highest and most beneficial 
results without Ood's presence, we proceed now to illus- 
trate the union of God with man i» the redemption and 
perfection of the arts and literature. 

And, in doing this, we shall first refer briefly to those 
art3 which, though verj' useful and necessary, are gener- 
ally regarded as comparatively low in rank. Our view 
is, that the divine presence and aid are tiecessary in the 
development and application of all such arts, however 
humble they may be thought lo be. The art of agricul- 
ture, the mechanic arts, the arts connected with domestic 
life, all of them not only admit, but require, the union of 
the divine with the human, in order lo secure their per- 
fection and their proper use. We do not hesitate to say, 
that the man who holds the plough, the man who lifts 
his arm of toil in the workshop, can do it usefully and 
happily, only so far as he does il in connection with God. 
» true doctrine is, — God in alt things. God made 

smrtb; — God sends the rains, that fertilize it. But 
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AiB it not all. It is equally true, wheiMifW and 
eTer the original harmony of things is leadjiisted, that 
God guides the hand that guides the plough, and amilat 
in the hand that smites the anyil. And the laborar and 
the artisan are not in true union with God, until they 
have dispositions which will lead them to pray and ta 
believe that this may be the case. 

4 And especially may this be said, because all aita 
and labors have relationships and influences bejrnnd 
what is first presented to our notice. It is obviofos, Cofi 
instance, that God designs that the Goqpel shall be 
preached in all lands. And this great and benevolent 
design as obviously involves the fact, that missionariea 
must be sent just as far and as widely as the QospA is 
to be preached. And every one perceives that they can- 
not thus go from land to land, and over intermediate 
seas, without the aid of ships and other conveyances. 
Those, therefore, who build ships, and those who navi- 
gate them, and those who develop and perfect the prin- 
ciples and methods of navigation, are all in the natural 
line of divine cooperation; that is to say, — they are 
doing a sort of work which God designs and wishes 
them to do. And if they will only add the spirit of 
union to the form of union, then they are actually in the 
state of union, so far as this particular thing is concerned, 
and will do just what they ought to do. And without 
the spirit of union, which leads them to look to God in 
everything, they will fail to do what they ought to da 
God, dwelling in the soul, is just as necessary to make a 
good sailor as to make a good preacher. 

God not only needs missionaries, who are to be sent 
abroad in ships; but he needs Bibles to be distributed by 
those missionaries. But Bibles must be printed; and 
they cannot be printed without printen to do the wofk. 
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Prinlars, therefore, are as necessary in iheir spher 
missionaries. And llie remark which has just 
made, may be repealed here, namely, thai the presence 
of God in the sunt is as necessary for primers, in order 
to help thein do their work properly, as it is for others. 
And this is true of every art and calling whatever. No 
art ever comes to its ultimate and highest good, and 
never can come to such good, except so fur us it has God 
in it, both (o approve the thing done, and to direct and 
aid in doing it. 

5. And this we imderstand to be the doctrine of the 
Bible everywhere. When Moses was required to build 
the tabernacle in the wilderness, it was necessary that he 
should employ mechanics. But ihe fact of their being 
mechanics did not exclude the idea of their being taught 
of God, On the contrary, God seemed to be unwilling 
that any should be employed except those in whom his 
own spirit of wisdom dwelt. He did not propose to do 
tlie work miraculously; — but, in using human instru- 
mentality, he was desirous of finding men of such dis- 
positions tliat he conld enter into them; and working 
imitieeiy, if we may so express it, perfect the human 
thought by harmonizing it with the divine. The pas- 
sa^ in relation to this matter is one of great and beau- 
tiful interest. 

"And the Lord spake imto Moses, saying, — See, I 
have called by name Bezaleel, the son of Uri, the sou of 
Hur, of the tribe of Judah. 

"And I have filled him with the spirit of God, in wis- 
dom, and in understanding, and in knowledge, and in 
all manner of workmanship; — to devise cunning works, 
to work in gold, and in silver, and in brass, and in cut- 
ting of stones to set them, and in carving of timber, to 
work in all manner of workmanship. 
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<< And I, bdiold, I have given wkh hiia Aholiab, die 
son of Ahisamach, of the tribe of Dan ; — and in tha 
hearts of all that are wise-hearted I have put wiadoaii 
that they may make all that I have cw^aandfid, thee.'' * 

The following striking stanzas of George fibrberl^ an 
old English poet, now almost forgotten, illustimie and sus- 
tain some of the views which have now besn expressed. 

TEACH ME, MT GOD AND KING. 

Teach me, my God and King, 

In all things Thee to see, 
And what I do in anything 

To do it unto Thee. 

Not rudely, as a beast, 

To run into an action ; 
But still to make Thee prepossest, 

And give it thy perfection. 

• 

A man, that looks on glass, 

On it may stay his eye, 
Or, if he pleaseth, through it past, 

And then the heaven espy. 

All may of Thee partake, 

Nothing can be so mean. 
That with this tincture, — for tht 8AXB» 

Will not grow bright and clean. 

A servant, with this clause. 

Makes drudgery divine ; 
Who sweeps a room, as for thy laws, 

Makes that, and the action^ fine. 

This is the famous stone 

That tumeth all to gold ; 
For that which God doth touch and own 

Cannot for less be told. 

•ExodasSl: 1—6; also, 36: 1—4. 
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6. These views will apply easily, and perhaps still 
more strikingly, lo Ihe liberal or fine arts, and to ihe va- 
rious forms of liierainre. If a divine guidance is neces- 
sary to make a man perfect in the more common arts of 
life, so that he cannot build his own habitation, or do 
any other mechanic work as he ought to do, without God 
to help liim, — still more is such guidance necessary iu 
those arts which imply higher exercises of the intellect, 
such as painting and sculpture. Give a man all the 
requisites of a great painter, a practised baud, an eye 
ahve to all the bearuies of external nature, a creative 
ima^nation; — and then add a heart in alliance with 
God, and rich in holy feelings, and it is not easy to limit 
the beautiful and sublime works which his pencil will 
give rise to. The same may be said of sculpture and of 
architecture in its higher forms. 

And such are the difficulties attending these arts, when 
it is proposed lo carry them to their highest results, — so 
much invention is necessary, so mtich care in the rela- 
tive adjustment of the parts which a happy invention 
has given rise to, so much wisdom and skill in conveying 
inward thought and feeling by outward form and gesture, 
— not to speak of other diiSculties and other requisites, — 
that ail great artists, if ihey sympathize with their own 
aspirations, and are true to the instincts of their own 
natnre, feci very much their need of a higher power to 
guide Ihem. They know ihal nnihiug but God could 
carry out and complete Ihe outlines of beauty and 
grandeur, which often float vividly before them; — and, 
under the pressure of ibis conviction, their souls instinct- 
ively yearn for the possession of that divine presence 
and aid, which would enable Ihem lo complete what 
their imaginations have conceived. 

Theaubjectof one of the great paintings of Raphael i!> 
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'' Paul preaching at Athens." The conception of the 
apostle as the living embodiment of a new and pofer 
religion, his position in the front and on the steps of a 
heathen temple, the mighty power of truth and Chris- 
tian benevolence which struggles forth in his dignified 
but fervent attitude and action, the different groups that 
stand or are seated around him ; — some calmly indifiiBr- 
ent and sceptical; — some expressing in their counto- 
nances the mingled feelings of fear and hatred; — othen 
yielding a rational conviction, and showing the signs of 
true sensibility and rising hope ; — all combined together 
present a scene of the greatest conceivable interest How 
is it possible that a great painter, who appreciates tfas 
magnitude of such a work, the exceeding difficultiei 
attending its execution, and the mighty moral influences 
which follow a successful result, can enter upon it, with- 
out first praying to God for wisdom and help, and with- 
out continuing to pray for them at every successive step? 
7. Literature also will fail to arrive at and to sustain 
itself in its perfected hfe and beauty without the spirit of 
God in it. Take, for instance, the single department of 
history, which is undoubtedly one of great importance 
and interest. The importance of history is seen, when 
we consider that the history of the deeds and sufferings 
of man is at the same time the history of the dealings of 
God with man. It details the conflicts of virtue and vice, 
and anticipates, in the conclusion of its pages, the de- 
struction of the one, and the final victory of the other. 
There is a close connection between human history and 
the coming of Christ in the world ; — as the incidents in 
the history of all nations, previous to that event, seem to 
have been arranged in reference to it, and all subsequent 
history has been influenced by it. And, in this point of 
view, many judicious persons have been disposed, with 
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much reason, to set a high value upon the work of Presi- 
denl Edwards, emitted "The History of Redemption." 
The object of this iiiteresriug work is, lo give an outline 
of ihe history of the human race, in connection with tlie 
history of redemption ; — uniting the two in such a man- 
ner as to show their reciprocal relations and influences. 
And the history is exceedingly valuable, not because it 
illustrates the idea of history in all respects, but because 
It so fully introduces an eJemenl, or point of view, which 

geaerally left out. 

As a general thing, history has limited itself to giving 
an account of national wars. It hos been so written, for 
the most part, as to be a commemoration of deeds of vio- 
lence. 80 that he, who kills the most and conquers the 
most, however delicient in civic and moral virtues, holds 
the prominent position, and is made the subject of undue 
panegyric. But history, in order to be a true record of 
the human race, should embrace not only war, but also 
civil and political events, and the progress of the arts and 
literature; — so that the man, who serves his country by 
peaceful labors and excellences, may have his reward, 
as well as the warrior. 

A favorable change, however, lias already taken place. 
The spirit of the Gospel is beginning to take effect. 
The rights, the happiness, the immortal interests of the 
masses of men are receiving a consideration which they 
have not received before. .\nd history at last sees the 
wisdom of placing the man who has made improvements 
in some useful art, or has done some benevolent deed, on 
a footing at least with those who command armies. 
And so far as the historian, looking to God and receiving 
direction from that source, has an eye to the good of 
ikind and the claims and advancement of virtue, he 
29 
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is in union with Ood. And this is at the same time his 
highest honor, and the source of his highest power. 

8. The doctrine of divine union applies to everything. 
We may, perhaps, further illustrate it, in its connection 
with literature, by some references to poetry as weli as 
history. Without stopping to say what poetry is, or on 
what principles it operates, every one knows that its in- 
fluence has been very great. But it is to be regretted, 
that, like history, it has been employed, for the most part, 
in immortalizing deeds of cruelty, and in giving lustre to 
crime. Or, if it should be said in modification of this 
statement, that it has given a larger share of its attention 
to love than history has, it ought to be added that the 
love which it celebrates has not always been that refined 
and pure love, which receives the sanction of Christi- 
anity. 

It is a matter of great satisfaction, however, that a 
change is beginning to take place in this department 
of literature, as well as in others. The eclat of war, 
although it has yet a strong hold upon fallen humanity, 
is much diminished ; and domestic afiections, regulated 
and refined by religious sentiment, are more highly ap- 
preciated, as compared with irregular and sinful desires. 
Rural and domestic life and other subjects, such as are 
congenial with the truths of nature, and with the spirit 
of the Gospel, are beginning to find hearts that can esti- 
mate, and pens that can develop, them. The man who 
writes a poem after the manner and in the spirit of the 
Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil, or, taking more recent 
examples, in the spirit of the Seasons of Thomson and 
the Task of Cowper, in which the beauties of nature 
and the humble virtues of agricultural life are celebrated, 
does a great work for God and humanity. The Scotch 
poet. Bums, has sung both of war and love ; and few 
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persons have touched with a stronger hand those mighty 
passions; but the Lime is coming, when Ihe gentler and 
purer rirtiies. which are celebrated in his beautiful poem, 
entitled "The Cotter's Saturday r^ight," will excite a 
wider and deeper interest. 

9. Poetry has done much for vice. The day lias 
come when it is expected lo do much for virtue. This 
is not an art in which it is safe for a man to separate 
himself from God. Let it be employed in showing the 
deformities of wickedness and the excellences of good- 
ness; in depicting the beauties of nature, and in 
describuig the attributes of the God of nature ; and in 
encouraging men to walk in the paths of truth and 
peace. 

Among other things, it ought not to be forgotten that 
poetry has its religious uses. If angels sung at the birth 
of the Saviour, certainly there is more reason that men 
should sing. The author of a good hymn, expressive of 
sentiments of Christian piety, may feel that he has lived 
and labored to some purpose. In enumerating those 
who through divine grace have done a good and great 
work for God and his church, wc .should not be likely to 
forget the names of Walls, Cowper, and Wesley. How 
many thousands of hearts, in successive ages, have been 
cheered by the simple but impressive stanzas, the author 
of which I beheve is unknown, which begin with the 
Jiltes: — 



But whatever a person undertakes to write of this 
kind, whether hymns ot poetry which is more secular in 
its character, it is very certain that he can do nothing 
well, without God to help him. If tlie ancients needed 
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the aid of Apollo and the muses, it would be a rtiame to 
a Chnstian poet to attempt to write without the aid of 
that divine inspiration which Christianity teaches him tn 
supplicate. And, accordingly, Milton was unwiUiog to 
proceed in his great work, the P&radise Lost, without 
first invoking the divine assistance : — 

" And chiefly Thou, O Spirit ! thit dost prafer 
Before all temples the upright heart and pore. 
Instruct me, for Thou knowest." 

10. It is hardly necessary to say, that this subject has 
an intimate connection with the establishment of institu- 
tions for the education of the young. It is a part of God's 
plan to teach man by the aid of his fellow-man, and to 
secure his cooperation by means of educational institu- 
tions. And looking at such institutions in this light, 
namely, in their relation to God, it seems to us that the 
time has come when they should be formed upon new 
principles, — in part at least. Christians will not do 
justice to themselves, and will not fully unite in God's 
designs in reference to man's redemption, until the 
learned institutions they establish and support shall 
combine with the cultivation of the intellect the higher 
and nobler object of the restoration of the heart to its 
Maker. It should be written upon the walls of every 
seminary; — Education for Truth, for Humanity, for 
God. 

The state of things is far different from this. If we 
had no other evidence of this remark, we might find it 
in one fact which all are acquainted with. We have 
reference to the general exclusion of the Bible from the 
list of books which arc systematically and thoroughly 
studied. If the Bible were estimated by its literary 
merits alone, it ought not to be condemned to snch an 
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exclusion. Considered simply as documents, which throw 
li^t upon the origin of the human race and Ihe early 
history of mankind, there are no books more worthy of 
being studied than the five books of Moses and the other 
iiislorical books of the Old Testament. ^Ve would not 
easily yield to others in our admiration of Ihe writers of 
Greece and Rome; but, looking at them in a ra»rely 
literary point of view, we find the poets of those coun- 
tries excelled by the Psalms of David and by many pas- 
sages of tile prophets; — and probably no one will say, 
that the moral doctrines of Socrates and Cicero, eminent 
and enlightened men as they were, are to be brought into 
comparison with the divine teachings of the Son of God. 
But on such a subject we might be distrustful of our own 
opinions, were it not that they are in harmony with sen- 
timents frequently expressed by literary men of so much 
learning and eminence, that their right to judge in such 
a matter will not be likely to be questioned. The sub- 
ject, for instance, is repeatedly referred to in the writings 
of Sir Wilham Jones. He says, on one occasion, " I have 
carefully and regularly perused the Holy Scriptures, and 
am of opinion, that, independent of its divine origin, the 
volume contains more sublimity, purer morality, more 
important history, and finer strains of eloquence, than 
can be collected from any other book, in whatever lan- 
guage it may have been written,"' 

But if the Scriptures are thus valuable in a merely 
Utcrary point of view, it would be difficult to express 
their importance, considered in their moral and religious 
relations. It is in this view that they present claims, 
which can be brought forward in support of no other 
system and no other book. 

11. The mere study of the Bible, however, is not 
enough. There are institutions at the present day, in 
29* 
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which the Bible is carefully studied ; — but less with a 
reference to moral than intellectual culture. Tlie study 
of the Bible for the mere purpose of increasing our 
amount of knowledge, is not all that is needed. It 
should be studied with a view to the supply of our moral 
and religious wants. There should, therefore, be a dis- 
tinct* recognition, in every institution of learning, of 
man's alienation from God, and of the necessity of his 
restoration. Upon these two great subjects, which are 
vital in every true system of mental culture, all possible 
light should be thrown. And it ought to be understood 
that no person is to be regarded as thoroughly educated, 
who cannot say that he has given his heart to God at 
the same time that he has given his intellect to the pur- 
suit of the truth. 

Nor are such views to be considered as impracticable. 
There are principles, perhaps not yet fully ascertained, 
which will result, (we will not say infallibly, but certainly 
as a general thing,) in spiritual renovation. And it seems 
to be a part of God's plan, that they shall be applied in 
connection with the relationship of man with man, and 
their mutual agency one upon the other. In all institu- 
tions, therefore, there should be living teachers, men 
"full of the Holy Ghost," who should be able to explain 
and apply the principles which are found in the Bible. 
If such institutions could take the place of many which 
now exist, the favorable results to morals and reUgion 
would be immense. 

12. In early life I had the privilege of being associated, 
for a short time, in an institution, where it seemed to me 
that some of these views were happily illustrated. The 
studies always opened in the morning and closed at night 
with religious services. The first half hour of every 
morning, in particular, was devoted to the reading of die 
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Scriptures, the explanatory and practical remarks of the 
woriliy and learned iiisinictor, and to prayer. And it 
was understood by all, whatever might be the stale of 
their own minds, that this religious exercise was regarded 
by tlie teacher as one of preeminent importance. When 
he came before his pupils on this occasion, they did not 
doubt that he bad first commended them to God in pri- 
vate; and that uf all objects which he desired and had 
at heart, there was none so dear to him as their souls' 
salvation. Every movement was stilled ; — every voice 
hnshed; — every eye fixed. And whatever might be 
their creed or want of creed, their religious adhesions 
or aversions, such was their sympathy with his obvious 
sense of responsibihiy and his divine sincerity, that even 
the hearts of the infidel and the profane were cheerfully 
laid open before him ; — so that with their own consent 
he was enabled, by means of his prayers and warnings, 
to write upon them, as it were, inscriptions for immor- 
tality. I was not a pupil in the seminary to which I 
refer, but an assistant teacher ; and had a good opportu- 
nity to observe and to judge. My own heart never failed 
to be profoundly affected; — and, from what I have 
learned and known of his pupils since, scattered as they 
have been in all parts of the world, and engaged in vari- 
ous occupations, I have no doubt that God eminently 
blessed the faithful labors of this good man, and that he 
was permitted to realize in his instructions, to an extent 
not often witnessed, the beautiful union of the culture 
of the heart with that of the understanding. 

13. Christ came into the world to redeem man to 
God ; — in other words, to restore him to God by redemp- 
tion; — that is to say, by the purchase of his own blood. 
The object is secured, and man is restored to God, when- 
ever God becomes the iii-dwelhng, the utiiversal, and 
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pennanent principle of his soul. And the restenratkm of 
man involves the restoration of all that pertains to man. 
The restoration of man is, at the same time, the restora^ 
ti<m of the family and of civil society; the restoration 
of art and literature. It implies the extinction of vice, 
the prevalence of virtue, the dignity of labor, the univer- 
sality of education, and the perfection of social sympa- 
thy and intercourse. And no man is, or can be redeemed, 
in the truer and higher sense of the terms, without being, 
in his appropriate degree and place, a co-worker with 
God in all these respects. 




CHAPTER IX. 



The influence of love allracliTe rather Ihaa aggressive. — Argaed, 
flni, [ram the fact Ihal pure love has an innate power of making 
itself loved, — Foundations of this power, namely, in its trulh and 
benutjr. — niustralion of its influence from the influence of the aan 
in the natural world. — The man of love is a man of pover. 

In cooperating with our heavenly Father in the great 
work of redemption, it is an interesting inquiry, what 
spirit, what form of feeling, he will especially lead us to 
exercise, and what methods of action and efl'ort we shall 
employ. It is an obvious remark, though somewhat 
general in its nature, that we should never lose our sim- 
plicity of heart; — but, looking to God with "a single 
eye," should receive all things and be all things in him 
alone. Leaving ourselves in the hands of God in sim- 
plicity, thai we may thus become the subjects of the 
divine operation, he, more or less gradually, according to 
his infinite wisdom, infuses into the soul that divine ele- 
ment of holy love, which makes it like himself. God is 
love. The feeling, which exists in those who cooperate 
with him, is love. And when the world becomes holy by 
being the subject of lioly love, and just in proportion as 
it becomes so, it will find its power m its love. And, 
accordingly, its influence over men will partake of the 
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attractiye rather than the aggreesive form. This is an 
important idea, which we propose to illustrate. 

2. In support of the view which has just been pro* 
posed, we proceed, therefore, to say, that purs or unself- 
ish love has a power, beyond anything else, to make 
iisdf loved. This remarkable power is as permanent as 
its own existence. As its attributes of universality and 
purity, its dispositions to love off, and to love all wUkmU 
selfishness^ are essentfal to its nature ; so, also, is the 
attribute of its influence, that secret but certain power 
of making itself beloved, which it has over all minds. 
It is not a power, therefore, which is acquired, but inAs- 
reni; not incidental, hut pertnanerU ; exerting its author- 
ity by virtue of its own right, and not merely as the gift 
of favorable circumstances. 

3. Pure love necessarily makes itself beloved, because 
it involves iu its own nature two things, which have a 
power over love, namely, Truth and Beauty. 

Pure love is in the truth ; — that is to say, it exists in 
accordance with the truth. In ether words, it has a true 
or right foundation. If God is a true or right being, 
then pure love, which constitutes the central element of 
his character, is a right or true afiection. Love, which 
seeks the good of others merely because it delights in 
goodness, and without any private or selfish views, is 
what it ought to be ; — and it cannot be otherwise than 
it is, without a violation of the facts and order of the 
universe. True in its foundation, and true in all the 
relations it sustains, it is, at the same time, truth to God, 
truth to nature, and truth to humanity. 

4 And pure love, which is thus inscribed ever]rwhers 
with the signatures of its divine verity, is as beautiful 
as it is true. Beauty is the daughter of truth. When 
things mte in truth, they are where it is fitting and righti 
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that they should be ; — just in their facts, just in their 
relations, just in their influences ; — and such things cannot 
be indifferent to us. Thpy have an innate power which 
is real, though not always esplaioable. And not being 
indifferent, but having a natural power to excite emo- 
tions, it is not possible, with such a foundation and such 
relations, that they should excite any emotions but those 
of beauty. We regard it, Ihereibre, as a fixed and per- 
manent law of nature, that the true and the beautiful 
have an eternal relation. It is impossible to separate 
them. Wherever the truth is, standing out to the eye in 
its own free and noble lineaments, there is, and must be, 
beauty. 

5. With such elements involved in its very existence, 
pure or holy love cannot fail to make itself beloved. 
While its nature is to go out of itself for the good of 
others, and its very life is to hve in the happiness of 
others, such is the transcendent truth and beauty of its 
divine generosity, that, without thinking of itself, it 
makes itself the centre of the affections of others. In 
its gently pervading and attractive nature, it finds the 
analogy and the representation of its influence in the 
natural world. The sun, as the centre of the solar sys- 
tem, binds together the planets which revolve around it, 
beoanse it has something in itself, which may be said to 
allure and attract their raovcraenls, rather than compel 
it. What the sun is to the natural world, pure love is to 
the moral world. It not only has life in itself, which 
necessarily sends out or g'hes love, but has an innate 
power in itself, which necessarily aitracls love. Recep- 
tive, at the same time that it is emanative, it stands as 
the moral centre, which, without violating their freedom, 
lams the universe of hearts to itself. 

The man, therefore, who is inspired and moved by 
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the seatimeDts of pure or holy love, is a man of pomr. 
The maxim, ihat knowledge is power, is uot mor« tnie 
than the proposition, that love is jrawer. Limited in 
knowledge, and weak perhaps in social position, the man 
who loves is powerful by character. His mere opinions, 
divested as they necessarily are of the perversioua of 
selfishness, inspire more confidence tlmii the proofs and 
arguments of other men. His wish becomes a law, and 
has far more inHiience with those aronnd him ilian the 
arts and compulsions, which a spirit less pure and gener- 
ous would be likely to apply. Power is lodged in him, 
Uves in him, moves in him, goes out from him. It costs 
him no effort. It is felt, almost without being exercised. 

When he is smitten he turns the other cheek, and hkc 
the Saviour, forgives and loves his enemies. And, in 
doing so, he conquers by the grandeur of his sentiments. 
He does good from the impulse of good, and willioui 
asking or seeking reward. And, hi doing so, he places 
himself above the common level of humanity; — disarms 
enmity, commands friendship, controls sensibility. The 
world stands abashed in his presence; and does hiia 
homage. He reahzes, in the spiritual sense of its terms, 
which is far more important than the temporal, the fulfil- 
ment of the declaration of the Saviour, "Ciive, and it 
shall be given unto you. Good measure, pressed down, 
and shaken together, and runnijig over, shall men give 
into your bosom.'' 

7. It may, undoubtedly, be admitted, that those who 
have not arrived at this high degree and purity of love, 
nevertheless have influence. But their influence, wbetlicr 
we regard it as more or less considerable, is uggretaiie, 
rather than atfracllie. It compels, rather than draws. 
By arguments iu support of revelation, by appeals ad- 
dressed to their interest and fears, by social and |ttudAik> 




tial arrangements, they aim to bring others within the 
currents of religion, and coerce them, as it were, to come 
in. They are much at work, developing plans and pru- 
dences of action, mining and countermining with the 
highest dexterity of moral and religious strategy, some- 
times with considerable effect, and sometimes, like the 
apostle Peter and his associates, toiUug all night and 
catching nothing. 

But to the man whose heart is filled with divine love, 
his Ufe is his strategy ; his heart is his argument ; aud 
the Holy Ghost within him is his prudential considera- 
tion. The less his strategy, and the more his simplicity, 
provided hissimplicity is founded on purity and faith, 
tlie greater will be his power. He can no more separate 
power from himself, or himself from power, than he can 
separate himself from existence, 

8. Love, therefore, is the principle operating by its 
own divinity, and attractive in its influence rather than 
aggressive and compulsive, which is destined not only to 
control, but to renovate -the world. It will conquer, it is 
true, on a new system, and by means of new principles ; 
but its conquest will be none the less effectual. And it 
is in such doctrines as these, which imply and require 
the renovation of the heart in love, that the Christian is 
destined to find the true and mighty secret of millennial 
power, 

9. One of the characteristics of holy love, in its devel- 
oped and operative forms is, that it naturally and neces- 
sarily adapts itself to the existing slate of things. Feel- 
ingly alive to every possible variety of circumstance, it 
assumes, at successive limes, an infinity of modifications, 
without failing, under any of them, to maintain its own 
simplicity and truth. Its own nature, which harmonizes 
with the true good of all other natures, requires this. 

3(1 
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When it is alone, for instance, and its thoughts aw 
allowed to revert to God in distinction from the creatures 
of Gk)d, sympalhizing with the divine exceUence and 
blessedness, it naturally takes the form of adoring com- 
munion and praise. It begins to sing. " Bless the Lord," 
it says with the Psalmist, " Bless Ae hard, O my aoul, 
and forget not all his benefits ! " 

When it is not permitted to be in retirement, but is in 
company with others, it takes i(s character from those 
with whom it is. In the good and proper sense of the 
expressions, " it becomes all things to all men." If they 
are persecuted and in prison, if they are sick, or blind, 
or lame, or deprived of reason, or are afflicted in any 
other manner, then it is full of compassion. It feels all 
their sufferings. It sheds sincere tears. It binds up their 
wounds. And these kind acts, which are not more full 
of truth and beauty than of moral power, are not the 
results of artifice, but of nature. It cannot do othervise. 

If, on the contrary, those with whom it assoctales at 
a given time are in health and in joy, it naturally re- 
joices in their joy, just as in the other case it has sorrow 
in their sorrow. Love, in the form of benevolent sym- 
pathy, is the just reward and the life of innocent pleas- 
ure. It may be said to double the happiness of every 
smile by the reflection of sympathetic happiness from 
itself 

10, The results in rehgious things are analogous to 
those in natural things. It harmonizes there also, in * 
manner appropriate to its own nature, with the weak 
and the strong; rejoicing with the one, and rendering 
pity and aid to the other. If, for instance, it enters the 
church on the Sabbath, and hears a man proclatrrung 
God's message with sincerity, but still with evidences of 
want of intellectual power, it does not turn away with 
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scorn or coldoe^ ; but deeply sympathizes with him, and 
prays ihc more earnestly that the divine power may be 
revealed and perfected through human weakness. lis 
course, as would naturally be expected, is just the oppo- 
site of that of selfishness. Its desire is not to please 
ilseif ; but, in its sympathy with God and his word, to 
help out, as it were, the struggling message. 

And it is the same in other cases. Everywhere, freed 
as it is from tlie restrictions of a low and selfish spirit, 
it is seen to do the thing which is appropriate to the time 
and place ; and always by the impulse of a spiritual 
nature, and never by human artifice. Accordingly, if 
we transfer this principle of holy love from the public 
assembly in the church to the smaller assembly of the 
private prayer-meeting, the same results are witnessed. 
It sees those assembled togctherj who, it is obvious, need 
to be conversed with, to be instructed, to be encouraged. 
Being always in sympathy with God, and knowing that 
its heavenly Father has called them together in order 
that they might be assisted, it does not set itself aside 
and wrap itself up in its own isolation ; but feels In its 
own nature all the wants of those around, just as God 
does. Il sees God in everything. It is God, who in his 
providence has assembled them together. It is God, who 
has placed itself in com miuii cation with them, and has 
done it with some benevolent object appropriate to their 
situation. It cannot be doubted, that the mighty heart 
of God desires tfieir restoration ; and he, who is united 
wiUi God in love, desires it also. And such is the sym- 
pathy between his state of mind and the arrangements 
of Providence, that his thoughts and feelings and words 
may justly be expected to be in precise accordance with 
the occasion. And this feeling of benevolent sympathy, 
(such are the reciprocal influences of mind upon mind; 
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will necessarily be known, and felt, and appreciated, by 
those with whom he sympathizes. 

11. Certainly it is not surprising that love, operating 
without cessation in this divine manner, should have 
power. Powerful in its truth and powerful in its beauty, 
it acquires additional power .by its mode of operati<m. 
Even, therefore, when it is estimated on natural princi- 
ples, and with reference to its own laws of influence, we 
cannot doubt its mighty efficiency; — an efficiency, which 
is more than equal to all possible difficulties, wtien it 4b 
attended, as it cannot fail to be, with the divine presoice 
and favor. 

If these remarks are correct, then it may be ad^ed, 
that the holy man has power with his fellow-men, on the 
same general principles and much in the same way, as 
Christ had when here on earth. Christ, considered in 
his human nature, may truly be described as a man. 
And like other holy men, he was full of the Holy Ghost; 
— but the divine power which was in him showed itself 
to otl\ers chiefly through the medium of a holy sympa- 
thy. There is, perhaps, no trait of his character more 
remarkable than this. It was sympathy which brought 
the Saviour down from heaven to earth ; it was sym- 
pathy which, in early times, carried apostles and martyrs 
to the stake; and it is sympathy, like that of the Sav- 
iour, which, at the present day, conducts his followers to 
the dwellings of the poor, the sick, and the ignorant ; 
which secures their presence and supplications in the 
church and the prayer-meeting; which inspires their 
self-denying labors for the prisoner and the criminal; 
and which separates them from the endearments of home, 
and sends them to the toils, the suflerings, and the death 
of heathen lands. 

12. What is here said of sympathy is, at the same 
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lime, said of love. They are two names for one princi- 
ple. Sympathy is only another name for love, when it 
is exercised in such a way as to harmonize, in the most 
beneQcial manner, with the wants and the situation of 
others. We repeat, therefore, that a principle so divine 
as this must ultimately renovate and control the world. 
And it will do it in the manner which has already been 
mentioned, namely, by its attractive rather than its 
a^ressive influence. Reaching in every direction, and 
attracting the attention of all men by its innate loveli- 
ness, it draws them gently but surely lo itself. It pre- 
vails by means of its truth and beauty, and not less by 
that gentle touch of fellow- feeling, with which it weeps 
with every tear, and smiles upon every smile. 

And one of its crowning glories is this. It conquers 
without knowing how or why it conquers ; — the mighty 
power which is in it being hidden iu its own simplicity 
of spirit. 

30* 
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CHAPTER X. 

PRINCIPLES AND EXPLANATIONS ON THE SUBJECT OF PRACTICAL 

HOLINESS. 

Definition of holiness. — Reference to the Hebrew and English terms. 
— Of wholeness or completeness in God. — Practical or experiment- 
al holiness implies the fulness of the divine life in the soul. — It is 
by means of God in the soul that the definition of holiness is real- 
ized. — Principles involved in the life of God in the soul, namely, 
entire consecration, appropriating faith, and living by the moment. 

In connection with the views, which have Iiitherto 
been presented in this work, we are aided, I think, in 
obtaining some new and important ideas in relation to 
practical hoUness. Holiness is often defined (and, per- 
haps, more generally than in any other way) to be 
conformity to God's law ; — including conformity of the 
heart or feelings, as well as of the outward action. To 
this definition, or to others stated with the same import, 
though, perhaps, with some variation of terms, we do 
not propose to object. Perhaps it would not be easy to 
give a better one. 

2. There is a great difference, however, between hoU- 
ness defined and holmess practised; -between holiness, 
abstractly considered, and holiness in realization. If, 
therefore, it may be important to know in what holiness 
consists by definition, it is certainly not less so to know 
who is the actual possessor of it. The Hebrew word, 
which is translated holiness, involves, as one of its ele- 
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menis, the idea of being set apart to a sacred or religious 
purpose. The English term holiness, in ils original im- 
port, means irAo/e-ness, completeness. And this idea, 
when the subject is contemplated in a practical point of 
view, ought not to be lost sight of. Accordingly, pre- 
senting the matter in a little different light from that in 
which it is usually presented, it would not be improper 
to say, that the holy man is one who is whole or complete 
in God. If every part of the life of ihe creature is filled 
up and completed with the life of God, then he is a whole 
or holi/ man, and not otherwise. A holy man, therefore, 
is one who freely surrenders himself to God, that he may 
receive everything from God in return; — ^so that, by 
means of a divine life, operating as a central principle at 
the seat or heart of his own nature, he is brought into 
entire harmony with God, and fully represents the divine 
conception or idea in faith, in knowledge, in love, in will, 
in harmonizing with providence, in everything. Holi- 
ness, therefore, considered practically, is the perfect 
restoration of the divine hfc in the soul. 

3. In making these statements we arc not to forget, 
(and we arc the more solicitous that wc should not for- 
get it, because great truths sometimes lie in the close 
vicinity of great errors,) that man is a moral being 
endued with the power of free choice; and that the 
divine presence cannot exist in him, as a principle of life, 
except with his own consent. Moral life is a different 
thing from mere physical or instinctive life. There is a 
sense in which God is the life of everything. He is the 
Ufc of Ihe earth, the sky, the waters. He is the hving 
principle of whatever the earth produces, — of the leaf, the 
flower, the plant, Ihe tree. He is the life also, by means 
of their various and wonderful instincts, of all lower 
animals. But he is their life, in some cases, without 
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their knowing it at all, because they are not percipient 
existences ; and in other cases, without their exhibiting 
any distiaci recognition and knowledge, if it is possible 
that they have it. But it is not so mth moral beings. 
God is and can be the life of such beings, only so far as 
he is so with their own consent. In the words of a 
modem English poet, 

"Our wills are ours; we know not how ; 
Out wills are outs, la malie them ihint." * 

So that it is not more necessary that God should be oni 
life, than it is that we should choose him to be so. If it 
be true that we cannot live without the life of God in 
the soul, it is also true that we cannot have that life 
without our own choice. And the reason is, that the 
principles of moral governmeni, as it exists among beings 
who are subject to the supremacy of a divine govern- 
ment, require, without the exclusion of either, thai tjiere 
should be an harmonious action and union of the two in 
one. When God works within us with out own consent 
and in answer to oin own prayer, then the human and 
divine may be said to be reconciled, because tlie work of 
God, by the harmonious adjustment of the two, becomes 
both the work of God and the work of the creature. So 
that it is true, in all cases of holiness actually experienced, 
that the man lives and has a true life ; while it is also 
true, and in a still higher sense, that God lives in him, 

4. The consent or choice, of which we have been 
speaking, may not always be formally or expressly 
given ; but it always exists as an element of the 
inward nature. And, accordingly, the alienation or lost 
of life depends upon the alienation or withdrawal of 
consent. The beings who inhabit other worlds, so far 
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as they remain holy beingg, have never withdrawn their 
consent, and, conse(|uently, have never fallen. Nothing 
coiild be so unpleasant to lliem as to be left lo themselves. 
Accordingly, the desire to dethrone and alienate the great 
central principle has never entered Iheir minds. It was 
olherivise with man. He chose to separate himself from 
God by misting to his own wisdom, and yielding him- 
self to his own desires. He lliiis lost the trne life. And 
as there is and can be but one tnie life, he necessarily 
died. He lives, it is true; but it is a dead life. He lives 
physically, but is dead morally; he lives in the form, 
but is dead in the spirit. Death is his triilh, and life is 
his fiction. So that, though both are tnie in a certain 
sense, it is the greater truth to say that he is dead. 

5. Returning, therefore, to the leading idea involved 
in these remarks, we proceed to say, that man is restored 
from death jnsl in proportion as he begins to live in and 
from God. And when, by exercising that consent which 
God allows him, he lives wholly from God by choosing 
lo hve wholly from him, and by exercising faith to that 
effect, then he is a whole or holy man. Taking the 
common definition, that holiness is entire conformity to 
God's law, slill it is not the definition which makes a 
man holy, but the life of God in the soul. It is God 
within, that makes the definilion available. Who prop- 
erly understands God's law and knows what it is, unless 
he is first taught of God 1 Who loves God's law, iniless 
love is first inspired within him by the breath of God 
liimseir? Who obeys God's law by bringing his will 
into conformity with it, except by the constant aids of 
divine grace 1 

Let it ever be remembered that there is only one that 
is holy in the higher and original sense. And that is Gad. 
All other beings, whatever position they may sustain in 
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the universe, are holy only as they are holy in aad by 
him. If there is anything at variance with the Scrip- 
tures, unsound in philosophy, and pernicious in practice^ 
it is the idea of right or holy living from one's self; — 
that is to say, by means of the elements of strength and 
of guidance which he has in himself. It is no more j^- 
losophical than the doctrine of effect without a cause. 
Sooner shall the flower grow without the earth and rains 
to nourish it, or the mighty oak spring from the surface 
of the barren rock, than the soul of man live without 
having its roots struck, if we may so express it, in the 
bosom of the Infinite ; and deriving, not a partnership 
of nourishment, but the whole of its nourishment from 
God. 

6. These views go to confirm some of the principles 
laid down from time to time by writers, whose object it 
is to describe and to inculcate the higher states of reli- 
gious experience. Among other principles, to which I 
have reference in this remark, are these : — personal and 
entire consecration ; unwavering faith in God's accept- 
ance of the consecration when it is once made; and 
that practical conformity of heart and life to Grod's provi- 
dences, which is termed living by the moment And it 
seems to me that this is a proper place briefly to call 
attention to these principles. 

7. And our first remark, in relation to the principle of 
entire consecration, is, that no man can experience the 
highest results of religion, and become a tnily holy man, 
unless he has thus consecrated himself to God. We do 
not suppose, however, that this, although it is indispensa- 
ble in the growth of religion in the soul, is ordinarily the 
first thing that takes place. Before a man can conse- 
crate himself to God, he must be led to see tliat he is 
alienated from God Conviction of sin, therefore, would 
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naturally be the first thing. He could hardly be expect- 
ed to return, until he had first been made sensible of his 
departure. But wben this has been done, when he has 
been made in some degree to see and feel his situation, 
and to apply to Christ for relief, he may reasouably bo 
expected, in his new position and in the exercise of a 
new faith, to lay himself, as it is sometimes expressed, 
upon the "altar of sacrifice." And in doing this, he 
alters his whole position. Dissatisfied with his past ex- 
perience, he now ceases to look to himself, and to repose 
confidence in himself. In his blindness, of which he 
now for the first time has a projwr conception, ailhough 
he knew something of it before, he looks to another and 
higher source for light. In his weakness, which he finds 
after a greater or less csperience to be universal and 
total, he looks somewhere else for strength. And this 
disposition to renounce himself, and to place himself en- 
tirely in the hands of God for strength and wisdom and 
whatever else is necessary for him, is what is generally 
understood to be meant by consecration. 

But consecration, even when realized in the highest 
sense, is not enough. And, indeed, standing alone, and 
without the aid of other principles and feelings, it seems 
to be wholly unavailable. 

8. And, accordingly, another principle, involved in 
the full or perfect return of the soul to God, is the neces- 
sity of appropriating failh ; — that is to say, faith, that 
he who exercises il, is himself received of God, and that 
God will do in him and for him all that he has promised 
to do. To give ourselves to God, in order that we may 
receive him as our life, and at the same time not to 
believe in him as actually becoming our life in accord- 
ance with liis promise, is virtually to annul our consecra- 
tion, because it is impossible for us sincerely to consecrate 
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ourselves to a being, in whom we have not p^ect confi- 
dence that he will do what he has promised to do. So 
that faith, as we have now explained the term, is as 
necessary as consecration. 

9. When we have thus fully consecrated ourselves to 
God, and have faith in him, that he does now receive us, 
then the true life, which before was greatly obstructed 
in consequence of the consecration being imperfect or 
partial, flows from God into the soul with greatly in- 
creased freeness. The divine fountain is not only 
opened, but the obstructions, which had previously ex-- 
isted in the recipient, are removed ; so that the elements 
of life are not only oflfered but received ; and they grad- 
ually extend, and perhaps very soon, to every part of 
the soul. We now live with a true life ; but it remains 
to be said, that we live and can live only by the mameni. 

As soon as God, by his in-dwelling presence, becomes 
the inspiration and Ufe of^ the soul, he inspires in it those 
thoughts and feelings, and those only, which are appro- 
priate to the present time. To every moment of time 
there is but one mental state which is suited. Between 
the circumstances of the time and the correspondent 
attributes of the mental state there is, and necessarily 
must be, a relationship as wise as infinite wisdom, and 
as perfect as infinite adjustment. God himself cannot 
alter it, because he cannot deviate from the perfect to the 
imperfect God, therefore, as the infinite giver, (that is 
to say, when he is allowed to be and is accepted as the 
infinite giver,) can give only what he does give ; and can 
give it only at the present time. The life, therefore, 
which we Uve in God, is and can be only life by the 
moment. The stream flows forever, but it strikes upon 
the soul only at the given time. 

10. The man who thus consecrates himself to God, 
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and, in the exercise of failh, puis himself in the line of 
divine communication, so that he receives from God liis 
knowledge, his feeling, and his purpose, is the truly holy 
man, because he is the whole man. 



OH SACRED UNION WITH THE PERFECT MIND. 
Oh sacred union with the perfect miod ! 

Trensceiiilent bliss, which Thou alone canst give ! 
How blest are they, this pearl of price who find. 

And, dead to earth, have learnt in Thee to live! 

Thus, in thine arms of love, O God, I He ! 

Loit, and forever lo.-it, to all but Thee. 
My happy sou], since it hath learnt to die, 

Hath found new hfe in thine Infinity. 

O, go, and learn (his lesson of the cross ! 

And tread the way whii^^ints and prophets trod; 
Who, counting life, and sec, and all things loss. 

Have found in inward death the life of God. 
31 
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CHAPTER XI. 

ON UNION WITH OOD IN THE 8PIBIT OF PRATKE. 

Qod| in doing his own work, accepts of man^s agency. — Remarks on 
the operations of the Divine mind. — Illostrations of the sabject. — 
Souls in union with God harmonize with the Divine mind in its in- 
ward experiences. — (rod's desires and purposes made known, in 
some degree, in the experiences of his people. — Of the power of a 
good man's prayer. 

The work of redemption, in all the various forms in 
which it is carried on, is truly and emphatically God's 
work. But it is worthy of grateful notice, that our 
heavenly Father, in doing his own work, condescends to 
accept of human agency. Placing the Infinite in alli- 
ance with the finite, he allows man to be a co-worker 
with himself. And one of man's great works, that work 
without which nothing else is available, is prayer. 

But, in saying this, it should be added, that we use the 
term prayer, not in the restricted sense of particular or 
specific supplication, but in the more general sense in 
which it is sometimes employed, namely, as expressive 
of communion witH God in all its forms. 

2. In order to illustrate properly the subject of union 
with God in prayer, it is necessary to lay down some 
principles in relation to Divine experience, as it may, 
perhaps, be termed ; — that is to say, in relation to the 
feelings experienced in the mind of God. It is some- 
times said of God, that, being infinite and perfect, he is 
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beyond the reach of emotionality; in other words, is an 
" impassive" existeace, a being without feeling. The 
truth seems to us to be directly the opposite. God, so 
far from being the negation, is the perfection of feeling ; 
that is to say, he feels, and cannot help feeling, just as 
he ought to fee!, on all possible occasions. 

3. This remark we proceed now to illustrate in some 
particulars. And, accordingly, it may be said, in the 
first place, that God, instead of being impassive and 
without sensibility, is a being of desires and aversions. 
Can it be supposed, for instance, that any good takes 
place in the universe, without God's desiring it to take 
place 1 And if such a supposition is Impossible, it is 
equally so that any evil can take place without causing 
in him feehngs of dissatisfaction and aversion. And 
this is not all. He not only desires good to take place, 
but he rejoices in it, when it has taken place. And he 
cannot do otherwise. And, on the other hand, he not 
onJy disapproves of wrong-doing, and desires that it may 
not take place, but it cannot take place without exciting 
grief in him. 

It is a great and affecting truth, that the infinite God, 
in the true sense of the terms, is grieved with sinners. 
To be indifferent to sin in any of its forms or degrees, 
which is the same thing as being "impassive" in view 
of sin, is not Jn liis nature. Such a supposition, namely, 
the sight of sin without experiencing any emotions, 
would imply, at least, a great imperfection of character. 
And if it is impossible for him to be indiflerent to sin, it 
is certainly impossible for him to be pleased with i(. To 
be grieved with sin, therefore, to be grieved with an 
infinite grief, is the necessary result of the infinity and 
perfection of his nature. 

4. And it is the same with other feelings. It is prob- 
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aUy not necessary to go through with them in detaiL 
It is sufficient to say that Grod has, and necessarily most 
have, all those feelings which are appropriate to a per- 
fectly wise, benevolent, and holy being. They corre- 
spond to things as they take place; and they vary 
exactly with the changing incidents of those things; 
every shade of alteratimi in the &cts causing a shade of 
alteration in the corresponding feelings. So that it is 
true of the divine mind, that it is constantly in motion 
and constantly at rest at the same time ; — the rest, or 
rather the perfect tranquillity, being the result of the per- 
fection of its movement. It is not the rest of -inaction, 
but of perfect adjustment; not the rest of impassive 
stagnation, but of emotional and moral harmony. 

5. We proceed now to state, in connection with these 
brief explanations, that the soul, which is fully in the 
experience of divine union, will harmonize perfectly with 
the emotions and desires of the divine mind. If, for 
instance, there are soon to be especial operations of the 
Holy Spirit, and if souls are to be enlightened and 
restored to God, the preparations for such events will 
always exist first in the mind of God himself. It is not 
possible that such things should exist accidentally. 
They are the developments, coming in their appropriate 
order and under appropriate circumstances, at the divine 
thought, of the divine feeling. But if it be true that the 
heavings of the billows, whether gently or more power- 
fully, will first show themselves in the great ocean of 
thought and feeling, it will also be true that they will 
excite a correspondent movement in all smaller streams 
and fountains which are in alliance with them. In other 
words, Grod, in all good works, moves first; and the 
minds of his people, (all those who come within the par- 
ticular sphere of movement,) move in harmony with him. 
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If God desires a particular thing to take place within 
their particular sphere of feeling and actionj the desire 
of the Infinite mtnd sympathetically takes shape and 
develops itself in the finite mind; and the unspoken 
desire of the Father shows itself in the uttered prayer 
of the children. As in nature a small moaning sound 
of the winds often precedes a wide and powerful move- 
ment, so the sighing in the bosoms of the finite denotes 
an approaching movement of far greater power in the 
Infinite. 

6. In connection with these views we have one of the 
methods given us, by which we discover the particular 
thing or purpose which now exists in the mind of God, 
It is obviously the dictate of the common sense of man- 
kind, that tlie fact of unity of spirit implies and involves 
the fact of miity of movement. All those who are 
"bom of God," in the higher sense of the expressions, 
(for instance, in the sense in which the expressions are 
used in St. John's epistles,) are in unity with him, whose 
spiritual birlh is within them. It is not more tnie that 
God is tlieir Father, than it is that they are God's chil- 
dren. They are one ; — as the planets are one with the . 
sun, as the billow is one with the ocean, as the branch is 
one with the vino, as the son is one with the father. 
And, in the existence of such union, there cannot, as a 
general thing, be a feeling or purpose in one party, willi- 
out the existence of a correspondent feeling and purpose 
in the other. There are some limitations and exceptions 
tindoubtcdly ; hut, as a general thing, when we know the 
thoughts of God's true people, we know God's thoughts ; 
when we know what God's true people desire, we know 
what God desires ; when we know what the people of 
God are determined to do, we linow what God is deter- 
mined to do. 

31» 
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7. And another remark, following fipom what has been 
said IB this: Whenever thoa hearest God's people pray- 
ing, perhaps in yonder little prayer-meeting, perhaps in 
some solitary place in the wilderness, pcriups in the 
desolate and lonely room of some poor widow, then know 
that the day of divine manifestation is near at hand. 
We cannot tell, perhaps, in what directioQ or m ^iHiat 
way the manifestation of God's presence is to be made; 
but we cannot doubt the general fact that it ia ujq[Hroaoh- 
ing. 

All persons whose fulness of £uth has brought them 
into the state of union with God, know this to be the 
case. They know (without knowing lu>w they know 
it) that the movement of desire in their own souls, aris- 
ing sometimes under remarkable circumstances and in 
a remarkable way, is the continuation, the distant but 
affiliated throbbing, of the great heart of the universe. 
And with such a conviction existing in their minds, it 
obviously becomes easy, and, perhaps we may say, neces- 
sary for them, to exercise that particular form of faith 
which is appropriate to their state of desire. Having, 
therefore, a desire for a particular thing, and believing 
that this desire is only the vibration from the great cen- 
tre, the finite repetition of the infinite desire, they cannot 
doubt that there will be a manifestation of God, corre- 
spondent to that form of inward feeling which exists in 
him as well as in themselves. 

8. If what has been said is correct, then it may prop- 
erly be added, that there is something not only impres- 
sive but sublime, and almost terrible, in a holy man's 
prayer ; whether it take the form of supplication, or 
of blessing, or of praise. That praying voice which 
thou hearest, broken though it may be with weakness 
and trembling with age, is not more the voioe of man 
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than of God. Oh, do not triHe with it, if thou wouldst 
not trifle with God himself! Uttered in these last days, 
it is neverlhcless true, that, in its attributes of origin and 
power, it is the voice of Abraham, of Moses, of Daniel; 
— men who had power with God, because God had 
power with them. It is the chain of communication 
between two worlds; the circumference, showing the 
light and heat of the centre. It brings down the sun- 
light of God's favor, or the lightning of his displeasure. 
If it curses thee, then thou art cursed ; if it blesses thee, 
then thou art blessed. If it expresses itself in pily, then 
the tear of compaBsion is falling upon thee from the 
omniscicot eye. Listen reverently, therefore, to the 
good man's player. God is in it. 



CHAPTER XII. 

ON THE RELATION OF THE CHARACTER OF MAN TO THE 

HAPPINESS OF GOD. 

Holy beings constitatc one of the elements of divine happiness. — God 
rejoices in his own natare ; especially in the principle of holy lore. 
— The joy thus arising is not so much by means of a reflex act, as 
by direct consciousness. — A second source of joy found in the 

contemplation of the happiness and holiness of his creatures. — 
Remarks. 

God is happy. Being infinite, he is infinitely happy. 
And it is interesting to know that holy beings, in what- 
ever parts of the universe they exist, constitute one of 
the elements of the divine happiness. This being the 
case, there is such a tiling (and it is certainly a most 
interesting and important consideration) as being united 
with God in the promotion of his own happiness. The 
humblest soul, when purified by divine grace, becomes a 
gem in the crown of the Infinite Father's bliss. 

2. Undoubtedly the elements of the divine happiness 
are various. God, for instance, is happy in the knowl- 
edge of his own perfections ; and especially is he hap- 
py in the consciousness that the central principle or 
life of his nature, that which brings the infinity of his 
natural attributes into action, is holy love. Most readily 
do we admit that he rejoices in his natural attributes 
also, in his inherent and universal knowledge, in his 
omnipresence and omnipotence; but more than all and 
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above oil does he rejoice in that living and life-giiring 
principle, which saves his merely natural attributes from 
evil applications, and renders them available to the high- 
est purposes. 

3, And the exceeding happiness which God thus ex- 
periences is not the result esclusivcly, nor chiefly, of a 
reflex act. Some writers seem to suppose (at least such 
would be the interpretation of their language if taken iu 
its natural and obvious import) that God sits alone in 
an infinite solitude, and is happy chiefly by means of 
such an act; that is to say, by means of the mind turned 
back in acts of contemplation on its own inward nature. 
It seems to us better, and more in accordance with the 
divine nature, to say that God is happy, not so much by 
a series of reflective and deductive acts, as by direct con- 
sciousness. 

Consciousness of happiness takes place when the hap- 
piness, flowing out naturally and necessarily from the 
existing states of the mind, pervades the mind and makes 
itself known wilhoul any care or eifort on the part of 
the percipient subject. He, who loves with pare love, is 
bappy; because happiness is a part of love's nature. 
Happiness, although there may be causes of affliction, 
which will diminish the amount of it at times, never was 
separated, and never can be separated, from love. To 
speak figuratively in the matter, happiness is the smile 
of love, and it sits just as naturally and beautifully upon 
love's countenance, as the smile does upon the counte- 
nance of any pure and benevolent being. Or, to use 
another iUustration, it is love's bright aiid eternal seal 
engraven upon it with letters of light. They are thus 
coimected by an eternal relationship. And God can be 
mo more unconscious of happiness in love, than he can 
^be imconscious of love itself 
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4. But, although what has been said is a great and 
interesting truth, it is not all. There is another view of 
the subject. God^s nature, including all his acts and 
feelings, corresponds precisely to the truth and relations 
of things. If he is a perfect beiDg, it cannot be other- 
wise. It is not possible for him, being what he is, to 
sunder himself from the things he has made, and firom 
the relations they sustain to himself and each other; 
nor to act otherwise, and to be otherwise, than in perfect 
OHisistency with such things and relations. 

6. Among other works which are to be attributed to 
him, God has formed moral agents. Of all his Tarious 
works, this is, in some respects, the greatest He has 
formed angels ; he has formed men. The mere fact that 
he has made them, which involves the additional fact of 
the relationsliip of cause and effect, in other words, of 
father and child, constitutes an alliance, which is both 
an alliance of morality and an alliance of the affections. 
In other words, he is allied to them by duty and allied to 
them by love. 

If God is a good and holy being, it is not possible for 
him to create a being or beings susceptible of happiness, 
without making provision for their happiness, and with- 
out rejoicing in their happiness. To be indifferent to 
and not to rejoice in the happiness of his creatures, 
would be the characteristic of an evil and not of a good 
being. But no moral being which God has created can 
be truly and permanently happy without loving God and 
all other beings as God would have them love; in other 
words, without being holy. We come, then, to the con- 
clusion, that another and very great source of God's 
happiness is the contemplation of the holiness and hap- 
piness of his creatures. If they are holy, they cannot 
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be Otherwise than happy; and if they are happy, God 
must be happy in them. 

6. The sources of God's happiness, therefore, are two- 
fold ; — first, that simple but ever-flowing consciousness 
of happiness which has already been mentioned; and, 
second, the contemplation of his perfections, as they are 
ima^d forth and reahzed objectively, that is to say, 
in the hearts and lives of his creatures. The moral 
universe around him, when rnpolliited by sin, is the 
bright mirror of himself. It is the l«auly, therefore, of 
his own being, seen in the infinitude of holy beings 
whom he has created, — the light of true glory kindled up 
in all parts of the universe, and reflected back upon the 
central fountain of Ught, — which constilules a large share 
of hia ineffable bfiss. Considered in relation to the 
beings he has made, God may properly be regarded as 
the great moral centre, as the suu m the vast system of 
holy love, rejoicing in the infinite number of stars wliich 
his own radiance has kindled up around him. 

7. These views seem to us to justify the remark made 
al the commencement of the chapter, namely, that the 
hoUness of the creatures of God is one of the great ele- 
ments of his happiness. The doctrine that the happiness 
of God rests for its support, in part at least, upon the 
holiness of his creatures, is one of great interest to men. 
It furnishes a new motive to holy effort Everything 
we do has its correspondent result in llie divine mind. 
There is not a throb in our bosoms, beating in the direc- 
tion of pure and universal love, which does not excite 
ioy in the bosom of our heavenly Father. It is not more 
true that augels rejoice, than it is that God rejoices, over 
every return from sin and every advance in holiness. 

It is hardly possible to conceive of a higher result in 
the destiny of man than that which thus contributes lo 
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the hapiMiiess of God. The thought, therefine, should 
animate us in all our efforts, namdy, that God sees ns; 
that he takes an interest in all our acts and feelings; 
and that when we are good our Father is happy. The 
light of our little star goes hack to ita parent sun. The 
small wave of our little fountain swells the broad billow 
of the mighty ocean. Gaa thasa be a higher motiTe to 
action than thisi 

Tlien let us labor oo. God worica. Let us work with 
him. Let us suAc, if needs be. Yea, let us rejoice in 
suffering; but neither in toflL ndr in softring trusting to 
ourselves, but rather " Itrsfcint ^>*^ Jean^ Aennthor and 
finisher of our faith; who, fcur the joy tfatttwtaa aal 
him, ^idured the cross, deq>ising the shamey and ia 
down at the rig){t hand of the throne of God.'' 



PART EIGHTH. 

OP THE PEACE OR BBBT OP THE SOUL IN A STATE OP UNION. 



CHAPTER I. 

OR THK TBUE [DEA OP A SOUL AT REST. 

Bat, ibe result of th« soul's odTuicement in religious experience. — Of 

conuierfeils of the Irue lesi Circumgiancea under which trae rest 

txists. — Ulusirfttions of Ibc subject from Ihe natural world. — Also 
from moral beings — Application of the principles laid down to men. 

Having thus completed the series of topics, which most 
naturally presented themselves to notice in connection 
with the subject of Diyine Union, it remains only to con- 
sider the general aspect or appearance of the soul, which 
has once more tmited itself with its true source of life. 
And this may be done in a few words by saying, it is a 
totd in rest or peace. 

2. Even in the beginning of its renovated life, when 
it first finds the blessedness of forgiveness, the soul ex- 
periences a degree of peace. But. compared with what 
it is subsequently, it is limited both in degree and per- 
manency. At the early period to which we now refer, 
the soul finds rest from the condemnation of past sins, 
without finding rest from the sharpness of inward con- 
flicts, from doubts, uncertainties, and heavy temptations. 
As it advances in religious experience, the elements of 
Test develop themselves. When, by ihe crucifixion of 
32 
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self and the (uU resurrection of a new and purified spirit, 
it has become one with its heavenly Father, it then has 
a peace or rest approaching that of the heavenly world 
" Thou wilt keep him in perfect peaoe^'* sajrs the prophet 
Isaiah, ''whose mind is stayed on Thee, because he 
trusteth in Thee." 

3. It is important to understand correctly in what tme 
rest or peace of the soul consists. There is a rest which 
is more so in appearance than reality ; just as there is a 
semblance, a counterfeit of humility, of benevolause,and 
of other Christian graces. There are some persons whose 
apparent rest is to be ascribed to natural inertness or 
stupidity, and not to the sanctified adjustment of their 
powers. The true rest, however, is not to be regarded 
as identical with inaction. 

The rest of the soul, in the highest spiritual sense of 
the terms, is that state of the soul, whether it be in re- 
pose or in action, which is in harmony with God. There 
is only one right position of the soul. All others must 
necessarily be wrong. And that position is one where 
the creature is brought into perfect adjustment with the 
Creator, by deriving its perceptions from God, by merg- 
ing its affections in God's afiections, and by harmonizing 
its will with God's will. In such a state of the soul 
there must necessarily be rest, if God has rest. 

4. Of rest, as thus explained, — the rest, not of inaction, 
but of harmony of position, — we have illustrations every- 
where. In this view of it, physical nature is at rest It 
is impossible to look on the mingled expanse of land and 
water, of field and forest, without a deep sense of har- 
mony and repose. The various objects which nature 
thus presents to us, '' from the cedar of Lebamm to the 
hyssop that springeth out of the wall," are arranged in 
their appropriate place,* and are clothed in strength and 
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beauty, but without the turmoil of labor. As their rest 
is the rest of harmony, a rest appropriate to their nature 
and involved in the fulfilment of their own laws of life, 
it is necessarily incidental to their growth and perfection. 
They grow in rest ; — they shine in rest. Their rest, 
therefore, is at the same time their work. But their 
work, great as it is in extent, and wonderful in its varie- 
ty, is always accomplished without effort and without 
the sense of fatigue. '-Behold the lilies of the field. 
They toil not, neither do they spin. And yet 1 say unto 
you, that Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed like 
one of those." 

Again, we may find an illustration of the subject in 
the aspect of repose, the beautiful stillness which charac- 
terizes the heavenly bodies, when seen in a cloudless sky 
at night. The beautiful orbs which then spangle and 
adorn the heavenly vault, are always in motion; always 
fulfilling the ends for which they were made ; but, at the 
same time, they are never in a state of discordance and 
unrest, because tlieir movement always harmonizes with 
law. Their constant motion, as in the language of an 
English poet, they " wheel unshaken through the void 
immense," does not cost them more labor than that con- 
stant proclamation of God's greatness, which the Scrip- 
tures ascribe to them. And it is not more wonderful 
that they should move in rest, and fulfil their destiny 
without labor, than that they should thus proclaim the 
glory of God by the mere perfection of their being, "with- 
out speech oi language."* Both are the developments, 
the unconstrained but necessary results, of their own 
nature, and of their perfect adjustment to the facts and 
relations of things. 

6. But if material existences may be described as being 
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in a state of rest while falfiUing the laws and pnrpont 
for which they exist, we may be certain that this may 
be said, with equal or greater troth, of all sentJent and 
moral beings. All soch beings, in conformity with that 
eternal wisdom which assigns to everj^thing ite place and 
its laws, have their sphere of actkMi, Aeir orbit of more- 
ment By their capabilities of p^K^eptiim, f&eimg, and 
action, they are as precisely fitted to tfieir sphere of 
movement as the material bodies which more and shine 
in the heavens, or as any classes of animated existences 
below them, all of which have their place, their spheie, 
their laws, their destination. And in the sphere which is 
thus allotted them, in their appropriate place and onder 
their appropriate laws, they fulfil the ends of their exist- 
ence by action carried on without any care or labor, 
which is inconsistent with true peace. 

In making these remarks, we speak, of course, of their 
original constitution ; of what they were designed to be; 
and of what they are, so long as they do not deviate 
from the principles and designs, in view of which they 
were formed. So long as this is the case, there will 
always be found to be a harmony of position, a truth and 
harmony of movement, which will always be character- 
ized by peace. And on no other condition can it be said 
of them that they are either right in morals or happy in 
experience. Angels, for instance, have their sphere of 
Ufe. To that sphere they are undoubtedly limited. And 
so long as they do not deviate from it, they exist in and 
have the experience of true spiritual rest; — not stupid, 
not inactive, not without thought, feeling, and purpose; 
but alwajTS in the perfection of repose, because always 
in the perfect harmony of physical and moral position. 
If they were otherwise than they are, if there were 
the least variation of adjustment in place or in action, 
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their rest would be disquieted, their joyous repose be 
broken. 

6. But the truth and perfect emblem of all rest is God 
himself; — the infinite rest, the eternal peace, the just 
and unalterable tranquillity. He is in peace, because he 
is ia the truth. The truth is in him; it encircles him, 
and proceeds forth from him. All things, which are 
made, are formed in accordance with those true and eter- 
nal ideas, which are inherent in the divine mind. Every 
action which proceeds from God is in harmony with the 
truth; every thought, also, which comes from the same 
source, is in harmony with the same truth, God could 
not possibly act, or think, or feel, otherwise than he does, 
without an infringement of the truth and right of things, 
and without placing himself in a false and wrong atti- 
tude. And this is the foundation of his rest. Like the 
sun in the midst of ihe solar system, while he is the 
source of movement and power to all things that exist, 
he acts without labor, controls without effort, occupying 
a centre which is unchangeable, because perfection con 
never have more ihan one centre, and resting there wiih 
perfect rest and peace of spirit, becanse his mighty 
thoughts and purposes all harmonize with his position. 

7. If God rests by having his centre in himself, man 
may rest by having liis centre in God ; and the rest of 
man, having its supports in the Infinite Mind, may pos- 
sess the same attributes as the rest of the Divinity. So 
that man derives his rest or peace of spirit from God, as 
he derives everything else from the same source. And 
just in proportion as we approach to quietness of spirit, 
founded on just principles, wc approach in similitude to 
God. It is the quielist, — the man who moves unshaken 
in the sphere and path which God has marked out for 
him, undated by joy, undepressed by sorrow, nnaliured 
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by tomptatioDs, unterrified by adversities, — it is this man, 
bearing about always the divine cahnness of his cmcified 
iSder Biotbe|r, who is truly gwOike. And, just so &r 
as he is like God in character, he is like him in inward 
tranquiUity. 

And it is such views as these which furnish the true 
explanation of the words of the Saviour, which conveyed 
to his followers his parting legacy : "Pbacb I leave with 
you. My peace I give unto you." 



TIS NOT IN VAIN THE MIND. 

*T is not in vain the mind, 
By many a tempest driven, 

Shall seek a resting-place to find, 
A calm like that of heaven. 

The weak one and dismayed, 
Scarce knowing where to flee. 

How happy, when he finds the aid 
That comes alone from Thee ! 

In Thee, oh God, is rest ! — 
Rest from the world's desiies, 

From pride that agitates the breast, 
From passion's angry fires. 

In Thee is rest from fear. 

That brings its strange alarm; 

And sorrow, with its rising tear, 
Thou hast the power to calm. 
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i FROM REASONINGS. 



iQtrodnctOTf remarks. — The irreligioiu man given to questionings 
and reuonings. — Beasons of this. — Different with the man who is 
in harmony with God. ^ The holy raoti rests from reasonings. — 
ExptaoalioDS, — Iteasonableness and necessity of the view given. — 
The Saviour on the sea of Tiberias. — BemarlB. 

Fkom the remarks made in the last chapter, we may 
understand the general nature of that rest which the 
soul experiences when it is brought into union with God. 
It is the rest of harmony, and not the rest of inaction; — 
a rest, calm and triumphant, which may justly be re- 
garded as a foretaste of the heavenly world. It is a rest, 
however, which is susceptible of analysis, and which 
will be better understood by being considered in some 
particulars. We proceed, therefore, without proposing to 
exliaust the subject, to .state more particularly, though 
briefly, some of its elements. 

2. Among other things which will be mentioned in 
their order, the soul, in the highest results of spiritual 
experience, rests from reasonings. The reverse of this 
proposition is true in respect to those, who have never 
experienced the power and the guidance of religious sen- 
timents. It is difficult for the soul, so long as it remains 
in a state of alienation from God, to suppress or avoid 
reasonings. It reasons, because it has lost the God of 
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God is not more the centre of the life of the mmlj than 
he 18 the centre of all truth ; that is to say, he does not 
move the soul more to right action, than he does to li^t 
perception. When God is displaced from his centre in 
the soul, the relations of truth, considered as the subjects 
of our perceptions, are entirely unsettled. It is then 
that man, cast as it were on an ocean without soundings 
and without shore, knows not where he is, nor what he 
is. He resorts to reasoning, therefore, from the necessity 
of his position. So great are his perplexities, that he is 
obliged to reason. He doubts, he inquires, he compares, 
he draws conclusions, he pronounces judgment His 
whole mental nature is in action, without its being the 
action of rest, the quiet movement of the divine order. 
Perhaps it is well that it should be so, until, by making 
inquiries without results, and without finding the true 
rest of the spirit, he feels the necessity of turning to God 
in humility, who is the only source of truth for the un- 
derstanding, and of pacification for the heart. 

3. It is different with the truly holy soul. The soul, 
which is united with God in the full exercise of faith, 
rests from reasonings. In order to imdcrstand this prop- 
osition, however, it is proper to say something in expla- 
nation of the terms used in it. The term rest is relative. 
It has relation to and implies the existence of the oppo- 
site, namely, unquietness or unrest. The term reason- 
ing, is the name of that important intellectual power 
which compares and combines truth, in order to discover 
new truth. Under a divine direction, this power is sus- 
ceptible of useful applications and results. It is then 
entirely calm in its action, and is consistent with the 
highest peace and joy of the spirit To rest ftom such 
reasonings, from reasonings which do not disturb rest, 
would be an absurdity. Such rest would be cessation 
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frosn, action, and not rest or quietude in. action. When, 
therefore, the remark is made by spiritual writers, that 
the truly renewed soul has rest from reasonings, the 
meaning is, that it has rest from the vicious and per- 
plexing reasonings of nature ; in other words, from rea- 
sonings which are not from God, It is certainly a great 
religious grace lo be free from such reasonings. 

4. He who has no rest, except what he can find in 
reasonings, (we mean such reasonings as have just been 
described,) can never enjoy the true resl, because such 
reasoning never can give it. It is not an instrument 
adequate to snch a result. And it may properly be 
added here, that there are some mysteries in the universe 
which reasoning, in any of its forms, has not power to 
solve. To a created mind, for instance, a mind which is 
imcreated must always be a mystery. From the nature 
of the case, God is a mystery to the human mind, be- 
cause, being uncreated, he is, and always must be, 
incomprehensible. Incomprehensible in his nature, he is 
incomprehensible also in many of his creative and ad- 
ministrative acts. The apostle, in speaking of the 
depths of God's wisdom, exclaims : " How unsearchable 
are his judgments, and his ways past finding out ! " 
Rom. 11: 33. Well may those judgments be called 
unsearchable, and those ways past finding out, which 
pertain lo the Infinite. It is obviously impossible that 
the finite should fully explore them. 

5. As, therefore, there is a multitude of things which 
reasoning cannot resolve, all attempts to satisfy ourselves 
on such subjects must be attended with disquiet and 
anxiety. And the mind which is fully right with God, 
will not be likely to make such an attempt. The true 
wisdom is, to wish to know all that God would have us 
to know ; to employ our perception and reasoning under 
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a diyine guidance, and to seek nothing beyond that Umit. 
All beyond that we may properly and safely feave, know- 
ing that all things work together for the good of those 
who love God. 

We may illustrate our position, perhaps, by comparing 
ourselves to persons on a voyage. Providence is the 
vessel, if we may so speak, in which we are embarked, 
and in which we are borne on over the vicissitades of 
our allotment, over the waves of changing time. The 
vessel, in a world like this, where good and evil are con- 
flicting, may be tossed with violence ; but the mariners 
should be calm. Let the vessel float on. The winds 
and the currents are not ezcddents; but every movement 
of them, every rolling wave, every breath of -wind, is 
under a divine control. The pilot is awake when he 
seems to sleep. The rest of God is not the rest of weak- 
ness or of forgetfulness, but the rest of security. And 
his work is not the less effectual and the less certain, 
because it is done "without observation." It is our 
^business, when we have done all that he has commanded 
us, to leave the result with him, without fear and with- 
out questions. 

The vessel which bore the Saviour over the sea of 
Tiberias, was tossed by the storm. His disciples came 
to him in great agitation, and called upon him for help. 
In quieting the raging of the tempest, he thought it a 
suitable occasion to rebuke them for giving themselves 
up so easily to the reasonings and fears of unbelieving 
nature. *' And he saith unto them, Why are ye fearful, 
O ye of little faith ! Then he arose and rebuked the 
winds and the sea, and there was a great calm. But the 
men marvelled, saying. What manner of man is tliis, that 
even the winds and the sea obey him? " 

6. During some years past, there have been great 
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changes and perplexities in nations. All the positions of 
society have "been reversed; problems have been started 
which affect the basis of civilization; govenimenls have 
been overturned; the low have been elevated to places 
of power; and the great have been driven into exile or 
cast into dungeons. Tlie man of the world reasons ; 
pohticians gather up the letters of history, and try to 
spell something which will disclose the mysteries of the - 
future. But God keeps his own counsels. The wheels 
of his vast government move on. But he who tnisis in 
God is not troubled. His belief in the Creator harmo- 
nizes and triumphs over the confusions of the creature. 
And faith is calm, where reason is confounded. 

7. Thou who scekest tho truth ! Having exercised 
thy reason, till thou findest there is no peace in it, rest at 
last in the God of reason. Link the weakness of finite 
wisdom to the strength of Infinite wisdom. What thou 
knowest not, believe that God knows. Blindfolded to the 
future, nevertheless walk on, with God's hand to guide 
thee. And thus accept the fulness and strength of Infi- 
nite wisdom, which is pledged to all those who have faith, 
as a compensation for the deticiencies and weakness of 
thine own. God will work out problems for the humility 
of faith, which he hides from the confidence of unsancli- 
fied deduction. And thus the truly humble and devout 
Christian, who knows nothing but his Bible, wHl have 
more true peace of spirit than the unbelieving philoso- 
pher. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE SOTTL lit tTNION RESTS FROM DSSIRBI. 

Beat from desires a difierent thing from the eztinetkm of desiret. — 

Two classes of desires ; — tl^ose attended with faithi and those which 
are not so. — Desires attended with faith are in accordance with the 
will of Ood, and are peaceftil. — God's nature, as well as his pfom- 
ises, pledged in behalf of the man who has faith. 

The s6u1 that is wholly given to God, not only rests 
from disquieting and unprofitable reasonings, (the subject 
remarked upon in the last chapter,) but also from desires. 
Rest from desires, however, is a different thing firom the 
extinction of desires. It would be incorrect to suppose 
that desires, in their various forms and modifications, are 
always wrong, or always attended with anxiety. The 
rest firom desires, which the holy soul experiences, is a 
rest from all such desires as do not harmonize with the 
will of God. All desires, which are not in unity with 
the divine desires and purposes, are disquieting and fulU 
of trouble. 

2. How many persons are the subjugated slaves of 
those inordinate appetites, which have their origin in our 
physical nature ! How many are not merely agitated, 
but consumed as it were, by the desire of accumulating 
property ! How general and strong is the desire of repu- 
tation ! Many, in whom other desires are perhap9,oom« 
paratively feeble, spend anxious days and toilsome ni^ts 
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in seeking for power. But the truly holy person, whose 
great and only desire is that the will of the Lord may 
be done, has uo di^sire of these things, or of any other 
things, except so far as God may see fit to inspire them. 
And all desires which harmonize with God's arrange- 
ments, and have their origin iu a divine inspiration, are 
peaceful and happy. 

3. " Love, pure love," says Mr. Fletcher, in some re- 
marks addressed to Christians professing holiness, "is 
satisfied with the supreme good, wiih God. Beware, 
then, of desiring anything^but Him. Now you desire 
nothing else. Every other desire is driven out ; see that 
Qoae enter in again. Keep thyself pure; let your eye 
remaui single, and your whole body shall remain full of 
light. Admit no desire of pleasing food, or any other 
pleasure of sense; no desire of pleasing the eye or the 
imagination ; uo desire of money, of praise, or esteem ; 
of happiness in any creature. Yon may bring these 
desires back ; but you need not. You may feel them no 
more. Oh, stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made you free !" 

4. This passage, written by a man of deep religious 
experience, clearly involves and sanctions the doctrine 
that holy souls rest from all desires, except such as are 
from a divine source. There are, then, two classes of 

VSresires ; — those which are the product of a fallen and 
nnsanctified nature, and those which are from God. Agi- 
tation and sorrow always attend the one class. True 
peace, the peace of Christ and of angels, is the charac- 
teristic of the other. 

And we proceed now to say, that the ground of differ- 
eace between them is this : Desires which are from God 

C attended w\\\\ faith; and those which are not from 
are wUhmU faith. The man of the worid is full of 
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desires ; but being OHistandy in doabt whether his ds- 
sires will be accomplished or not, he is constantly the 
subject of agitation and griefl But the holy man, being 
the subject of those desires only which God has inspired 
within him, cannot doubt that God, who is neyer disap- 
pointed, will fulfil them in his own time and way. Hav- 
ing thus two facts in his mental experience at the same 
time, namely, desire and a belief in the fulfilment of 
desire, the element of uneasiness, which is involyed in 
the wants of the one, is annulled by the pleasure which 
is involved in the supply or fulness of the other. In 
other words, faith stops the cravings of desire, by being 
itself the ^^ substance^^ or fulfilment of its object; so that 
constant desire, supposing it to be constantly existing, is 
changed into constancy of fruition, constancy of peace. 

5. In saying, therefore, that the holy man ceases firom 
desires, we mean that he ceases from worldly desires; 
and in ceasing from such desires he has peace of souL 
Does he desire food and clothing? Being limited in his 
desire by what is necessary for him, and by what God 
approves in him, he believes that God will see his wants 
supplied. And thus he is without anxiety. Does he 
desire a good name among men? As he desires it only 
that God may be glorified, and only so far as Grod allows 
him to desire it, he has faith that he will receive, and 
that he does now receive, so much of the world's favor- * 
able opinion as is best for him ; and he asks and wants 
no more. God, who inspired the desire, has answered it 
at the moment ; and he is perfectly satisfied. Does he 
desire power ? As he desires no power but God's power, 
and such as God shall give him, he receives now, in the 
"evidence" and the "substance" of his faith, the very 
thing which he asks; and having nothing in possession, 
and everything by the omnipotence of belief, he can 
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almost say with llie Saviour, " Thinkest thou that I can- 
not now pray to ray Father, and he shall presently give 
me more than twelve legions of angels?" And then he 
adds, with a still higher degree of faith, "But how then 
shall the Scriptures be fulfilled that thus it must \k1" 
Ho does not desire, and does not ask, any power or any 
assistance which is inconsistent with God's present 
arrangements. 

6. Aided by such views, we may possess a distinct 
and impressive appreciation of many passages of Scrip- 
ture. "Consider the lilies of the field," says the Sav- 
iour, "how they grow. They toil not; neither do they 
sput. And yet I say unto you, that even Solomon, in all 
his glory, was not arrayed like one of these. Wherefore, 
if God so clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is, 
and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall lie not much 
more clothe you, oh, ye of lUtle faiikf" "Trust in the 
Lord," says the Psalmist, "and do good: — so shalt thou 
dwell in the land, and verily thou shall be fed." "For 
the Egyptians," it is said in the prophet Isaiah, "shall 
help in vain, and to no purpose. Therefore, have I cried 
ctmcerning this, their strength is to sii slill." That is to 
say, it is better to trust in God and to wait quietly for 
the manifestations of his providence, than to adopt any 
means or trust in any aid which he docs not approve. 
Matt. 6 : 28—30. Ps, 37 : 3. Isa. 30 : 7. 

To the holy soul, which has no desires hut God's 
desires, and which does not doubt, such promises are 
realities, 

7. We would add here one remark more. It is well 
sometimes to remember, that the good which is promised 
to God's people is sure to them, not only because it is 
promiaed, but because it is a necessary result of (he excel- 
hncea of Ike divine nature. There is a love, a mercy 
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back of the promise, firom which the promise origiiuiled; 
— not only God's word, bat his nature is pledged. 

In giving ourselTes to Qod, (as all holy persons profess 
to do and must do,) we do not do it in part only. We 
not only renounce ourselves in the strict sense of the 
terms, but also the means of supporting ourselves ; — not 
only our perscms, but all earthly and finite dependencies. 
We not only give ourselves to God, to be servants to do 
his work, but to be sonSj whom it is his delight to pro- 
vide for. The supp^t of those whom God has adopted 
into his family, and who are properly called his sof», 
ceases to be a contingency. It is only when and so long 
as we are out of God, and are separate fiK>m him, that we 
are left to our own wretched resources. In all other 
situations, it is not only a truth, but a necessity, that Grod 
should provide for us. If God had never promised to 
clothe, and feed, and watch over, his people, it would 
nevertheless have been done, because the holiness as 
well as the benevolence of his nature necessarily requires 
it In other words, it is his nature to give where there 
is a disposition to receive; — to fill the hand which is 
truly open to take what is presented to it His promise 
is only the expression of his nature. 

It is thus, that, in having nothing, by mingling our 
desires with the divine desires, we have all things. The 
loss of ourselves by the moral union of ourselves with 
God, is necessarily the possession of Crod. In God is 
the fulfilment of our desires. In God, therefore^ there is 
rest 
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Of the conflicts of those who nre but port i ally sanctified, — Different 
Male of those whose hearts are filled with lave. — References to the 
Scriptures. — Explaitatioa of the remarks faimd in Madame Guyon 
and olbers. — Holy persons not only freed from the reproofs of con- 
science, but moved to action hy holy lore rather than bj feelings o( 
coQStnint. — Of the peace and bap]:4aess of sach. 

In analyzing and explaining the elements of that pure 
and heavenly peace, which our Saviour has left both as 
the inherilance and the characteristic of truly holy souls, 
we proceed to remark, further, that they are at rest from 
the reproofs of conscience. This is a state of things very 
different from that which is experienced by souls that 
are only partially united with God. The latter, as they 
are going through the transition state from love com- 
mencing to love completed, have a constant conflict in 
themselves. Their inward good and evil are arrayed in 
opposition to each other. They see the right ; but they 
continue, in some degree at least, to follow the wrong. 
And just so far as this is the case, they are under con- 
demnation. And imder such circumstances, they cannot 
fail to be imcasy and unhappy. 

• See in connection with this chapter the remarlts in Chap. VIII. 
2d, on tbe TetigioD of love as eompared vith thai of obUgalioo. 
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2. It is not 80 with the soul which is given to God 
without reserve, and which loves him with the wbcde 
heart Such a soul, renovated and purified by the H<dy 
Spirit, may be said to be clothed with innocence; or, if 
such expressions should be considered as too strong by 
some, certain it is, that conscience does not condemn it 
'^ There is no condemnation," says the apostle P^ul, "to 
them which are in Christ Jesus; who walk not after the 
flesh, but after the Spirit" In the epistles of John, also, 
are expressicms, which distinctly reoognin the slate oi 
freedom from condemnation. 

3. And this explains a remark which we Bometimes 
find in the lives of devoted Christians. It seems to them, 
as they sometimes say, as if they had lost their con- 
science. In the writings of Madame Guyon,* both in 
the work entitled the " Torrents," and also in her '^Let- 
ters," there are repeated references to this peculiar state 
of experience. The expressions which such persons em- 
ploy have their foundation in the contrast of the present 
with their past position. They think they have lost 
their conscience, because they are not now the subjects of 
a certain mode of its actimty. Formerly their good was 
so much mixed with evil, that they were constantly the 
subjects, more or less, of inward admonition; so much 
so, that this seemed to them almost the whole office of 
conscience. And, accordingly, when they experienced a 
higher degree of love, and no longer felt the need of such 
admonitions and reproofs, they seemed, in the absence of 
its chastisements, to have lost conscience itselfl 

4 After a while they learn that conscience, operating 
differently in the evil and the good, has its smiles as well 
as its frowns; and that its action is felt in that internal 
approbation which constantly attends them. Angels 

* Lei Tonens, Ft. U., Ch. 2, ^ 3. Lettres, Yc^. V., Let. 28, ^ 6. 
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have coascience; God has conscience; but they never 
feel its lash; nor is it possible lor ihem, white they 
Temain what they are, ever (o know its existence as a 
part of their own nature, except by the approbation of 
its smiles. The cessation or rest, therefore, which the 
persons to whom we allude experience, is not a cessation 
from conscience, but only from the condemnation of 
conscience. 

5. And this is not ail. There is a rest. In holy persons, 
not only from the reprmfs or condemnations of con- 
science, (a view which naturally arrests our attention in 
the first instance,) but also, with proper explanations of 
the remark, from the compulsory or constraining power 
of conscience. The constraints of conscience, (which is 
only another expression for those coercive feelings of ob- 
ligation which require us to pursue a right course,) pre- 
cede action ; while the reproofs of conscience, on the 
other hand, follow action. The holy soul, the soul which 
has passed from a mixed state to a state where holy love 
becomes the exclusive principle of action, does not ap- 
pear to experience, and certainly not to be conscious of, 
those compulsory influences to which we have referred. 
It does not feel the reproofs of conscience, because it does 
not do wrong. It does not feel the compulsions or con- 
straints of conscience, because, being moved by perfect 
lore, it fulfils the will of God, and does right wUhmit 
constraint. 

And is there, in fact, any occasion for such constraint? 
Wliere love is perfect, the motive involved in the con- 
straining power of conscience is not felt, because it is 
not needed. The subject of such love is re-constituted 
with a new element of holy affection, with a love-being 
or love-existetice, such as it never had before. It has 
freely given itself to God to be moved by him ; — and he 
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monrea it by making it a " partaker of the diyioe natoie." 
So that from this time such an one maybe said to act by 
no/tire, and not by constraint; by a self-moved life at 
the centre, and not by a compulsive instigation, which 
has no higher office than to guard and compel the centre. 
In having a life of love, flowing first from God, and then 
from the centre of our spirits, we have that and the 
whole of that which the constraining instigaticm of con- 
science requires ; and, this being done, its office in this 
jespect practically ceases. It would be a work of super- 
erogation to drive a soul which goes without driving. 
Accordingly it is at once appeased in its anger, and quiet 
in its anxiety. It lays aside its adnfonitions as well as its 
scourge ; and, as pleased with the good as it is displeased 
with the wicked, it strews our path with flowers. 

6. Thus the soul has rest From that happy hour, 
being re-constituted with a love-nature and made love- 
beings, we become also happy or joyous beings. And 
this is so much the case, that happiness, as well as love 
flowing out of the depths of the soul, may be said to be 
a part of our nature. What can injure us? Conscience 
itself becomes the companion and playmate of love, and 
hides itself in its bosom. Shielded by iimocence, we 
come to God without fear. The soul expands itself as 
confidingly and lovingly to God's presence and favor, as 
the flowers open to the sun. God, who befcve appeared 
to us in his frowns and as a consuming fire, now '' lajs 
his terrors by." 
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THE SOOL IN UNION RESTS FROM DISQUIETINO FEABS. 

Fear, the source of agitation and sorrow. — The Itnij holy man deliv- 
•nd &oin the fear of want, sickness, and persecution — Reference 
to the wiitniKi of John Climacbos. — AU sinful fear of God takeB 

It is proper to be said further, io connection with this 
subject, ihat the soul which is brought into entire har- 
mony with God, lias rest from all disquieting fears. It 
is a declaration of the Scriplures, and is no less evident 
from one's own consciousness, that "/ear /taih torment.^' 
2 John 4: 18. In all cases, fear diminishes happiness; 
and, when it is very great, it is almost inconsistent with 
any degree of happiness. It produces distrust ; it causes 
agitation ; it sunders friendship ; it alienates love. From 
the wretchedness connected with this state of mind, the 
holy man has true rest ; and no other man has. 

2. Among other things which tend to illustrate these 
general views, we proceed to remark, that the holy man 
is delivered from the fear of want. The unrighteous 
man fears that he will come to want, because he has no 
faith. On the contrary, where faith and love are perfect, 
bread will not fail. God will multiply the widow's ves- 
sel of oil, or send his ravens, as he did to the famishing 
prophet, when his people who trust in him are hungry. 
" I havie been young," says the Psalmist, "and now am 
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old; yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his 
seed begging bread." Ps. 37: 25. 

It is proper to add here, it is not the mere fact that 
God will provide for his people, which delivers from fear; 
but the belief f the full confidence, that he will do it 
And this is not all. The people oif God are willing to 
suffer want, are willing to be as the Saviour was, who 
had no place to lay his head, if God sees it best In 
connection with such feelings, it is impossible for fear to 
exist 

3. Again, the man who in the exercise of faith is fully 
united to God, is delivered from the fear of sickness and 
death. Undoubtedly, in themselves considered, sickness 
and death are afflictions. The truly devoted and godly 
man understands this as well as others. But fully 
believing that all things work together for the good of 
those who love God, he is freed from tinxiety. He wel- 
comes suffering, when God sends it, in whatever form it 
may come. The physical suffering and weakness which 
attend upon sickness, become means of growth in grace; 
and, so far from being causes of complaint, are welcomed 
and rejoiced in as the forerunners of increased purity 
and happiness. And while many are constantly subject 
to bondage, through fear of death, the holy man looks 
upon it as the end of sorrow and the beginning of glory. 

4. The man, in whom the divine nature is reconsti- 
tuted, is freed from the fear of his fellow-man. It is one 
of the artifices of Satan to attack holy men through the 
aids of those who are unholy ; by employing their lips 
in the utterance of evil surmises and falsehoods, and 
sometimes by exciting them to more open attacks. The 
holy man leaves his cause with God. He would not 
plead it himself if he could. He stands without fear, as 
Christ did before the bar of Pilate, in the sublimity of a 
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triumphant silence. He rejoices in spirit, knowing that, 
at the appoiuled lime, when faith and patience have had 
their perfect work, he shall hear the voice of his own 
great Defender. 

Nay more, armies of men, as well as individuals, have 
ceased to cause terror. Dungeons, which nations have 
erected, bring no alarm. He has no fear, because he 
finds the defence of the future in the history of the past. 
The walls of cities have fallen before the voice of the 
Lord. Brazen gates have been sundered. Iron chains 
hare been separated Uke flax at the touch of fire. What 
has been, will be. No power can hurl him, because 
infinite power is his protection. And even if there is no 
direct interposition, and evil men are allowed to triumph 
£>r a time, the sense of suffering is overwhelmed and lost 
in the joy that he is accounted worthy to suffer. 

5. And, what is greater than all, he has rest from the 
fear of the divine displeasure. John Climachus,* one 
of the devout and learned anchorites of Mount Sinai, in 
referring to the inward state of a holy man with whose 
history he had become acquaitited, represents the divine 
grace to have been so marked and powerful in its opera- 
tions as to have taken away from him apparently even 
the fear of God. Although such expressions are liable 
to be misunderstood, it is beyond question that they are 
susceptibie of a meaning which involves an important 
truth. It is a universal truth, applicable in all times and 
situations, and not a particular truth limited to specific 
cases, that "perfect love casts out fear." Love and fear, 
in their very nature, are antagonistical principles. Where 
love rules, fear is extingriished. The triumph of the one 
V the exclusion of the other. 



• (Envrei de S. Jeaa Climnqcic, Abba liu Mom Sinai, comprenntit 
I/EdtaUe Sainte, Ate. Oegrs, S9. 
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6. But, in laying down this tmiveiml prineiplBi m 
most haTe a regard to the meaning of terms. The fear 
which 18 based upon the consciousness of guUt, is a dif- 
ferent thing from that fear which is synonymoos witibi 
reverence. It is certain, where love is perfected in the 
heart, that all fear which results from sin is extinguished. 
In that sense of the term, or rather with that limitation 
of the use of the term, the holy man ceases to fear. God 
has no sooner merged the character of a judge in that ot 
a friend, than the man of God delights to be with him, 
and to converse with him. It is no more his natnie to 
flee from €rod under the influence of sinful fear, tfian it 
is the nature of an innocent child to flee from its mother. 
He rests, like calm and helpless infancy, on the arm tiiat 
is wreathed with lightnings. The lightnings have no 
terror for innocence ; but rather, divested of everything 
which can harm it, they shine like flowers, and play 
round it hke sunbeams. But to those who are in a state 
of fear, originating in sin, they retain the terrors of their 
original nature, smiting with a power which rends the 
rocks in pieces, and burning with a consuming fire. 
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He sinfiU man at war with Pravidencp. — The holy mnn in harmony 
wilh Providence. — Of ihe eilenl of God'a providence. — It ellends 
to nainml things, to evenls, to feelings. — In all tlieee things, and la 
otben, the holy man is in harmony uiih Frovideuce and at peace. 

The sinful man has no true peace, among other sources 
of disquiet, because his position is at variance with Prov- 
idence. One view to be taken of sin, is, that it is war. 
It is not only war against God's character, but against 
his commands ; not only war agaiiisl his commands, but 
against his providential arrangements. God has one 
way and plan of arrangement; the sinful man, who is 
in a state of rebellion against God, has another plan. 
The centre of God's arrangements is benevolence or the 
love of all ; the centre of the sinful man's arrangements 
is the inordinate love of himself. Radiating from 
such different centres, the plans which are formed con- 
tinually come in conflict. Under such circumstances it 
is impossible that the sinner should have rest. Finding 
himself face to face in opposition to what God has deter- 
mined, and tlms in conflicting lines of movement, he ia 
continually met and counteracted, continually smitten 
and driven back. His life is a warfare commenced and 
carried on under the most hopeless circumstances; a war- 
fare attended everywhere and unceasingly with discom- 
fiture and suffering. 
31 
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2. On the contrary, the man who is united with God 
in the possession of a common central feeling, is neces-* 
sarily united with him in all the movements and arrange- 
ments which he makes. In other words, he rests from 
the perplexities and uncertainties of making his own 
choice, hy accepting, under all circumstances, the choice 
which his heavenly Father has made for him. With the 
exception of sin, God's choice never varies, and never 
can vary, from the facts and incidents of that state of 
things which now exists. And it is this choice, however 
painful it may be in some of its personal relations, which 
the godly man takes and sanctions as his own. So that 
his choice being already made by the unvarying adop- 
tion of that which is from God, he may be said not to 
have any preference of his own, but to rest firom his own 
choice, that he may repose in God's choice. And God's 
choice is only another name for his providence. There 
is, therefore, no conflict ; there never can be any. 

3. God's providence extends both to things and eventa 
Inanimate nature, even in the lowest forms, is under the 
divine care. Not a rock is placed without a hand that 
placed it. Not a tree grows without a divine vitality, 
which is the inspiration of its growth. Not a wave of 
the ocean rolls without the power of God's presence to 
propel it The storms and the earthquakes are the 
Lord's. 

God is thus the life of nature. And the man who is 
in harmony with God, has no controversy with him in 
any of these things. On the contrary, he accepts all, is 
at peace with all. 

4 God is also the life of events, including in that 
term human actions. There is no good action which is 
not from God. The wisdom of the Supreme mind is 
the good man's inspiration. And, on the other hand, 
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there is no evil action which God does not notice, and 
over which he has not some degree of control. The 
essence of evil actions, it is well understood, is the evU 
motive from which they proceed, — a. motive which is not 
and cannot be from God; but still, God will not allow 
the action, which proceeds from the motive, to take 
effect, except in the manner and the degree which 
pleases him. In other words, God lias the prerogative, 
which can pertain only lo an itifinite being, of overrnting 
evd, and of bringing good out of it. So that there is a 
providence of evil as well as a providence of good. And 
hence, the good man can be in peace even when the evil 
man triumphs, because he knows that the " triumphing 
of the wicked is short." 

5. Again, God's providence Is internal as well as ex- 
ternal. He is the inspirer of the feelings of the heart as 
well as the director and controller of outward events. 
Our thoughts and feelings are from God, so far as they 
are right thoughts and right feelings. Accordingly, the 
man who is fully united with God, rests from all anxiety 
in relation to the particular form or mode of his inward 
experience. Among the various thoughts and feelings 
which are right and good, he has no choice. For 
instance, he does not desire inward joys, nor great illumi- 
nations of mind, nor freedom and gifts of utterance ; but 
desires and accepts only that degree of light and joy, 
whether more or less, which God sees fit to send. It is 
true we are directed to covet " the best gifts," * but it is 
equally true that tliose gifts are the best which God 
selects and gives. In everything, in gifts and the exer- 
cise of gifts, for time and for eternity, the wise man 
chooses for himself what God chooses for him: which is 
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the same as to say that he rests from choice, or that he 
is without choice. God's providence is his guide. 

6. Rest, or pacification in God's providences, implies 
and secure? the fact of rest or peace in other things, 
which have an indirect relation to his providences. For 
instance, he who is at peace with Providence, has rest 
frfmi vain and wandering imaginaiums. He is unlike 
other persons in this respect, who constantly recur in 
their imaginations to other scenes and other situations, 
and people them with a felicity which is the creation of 
their own minds. If his imagination ever goes heyond 
the sphere which Providence has assigned him, it does so 
under a divine guidance, and not at the instigation of 
unholy discontent. 

7. Again, he who is at peace with Providence expe- 
riences, as one of the incidental results of his position in 
this respect, a peace or x^si from feelings of envy, Tlie 
occasion of envy is the existence, or supposed existence, 
of superiority in others. It is impossible, therefore, for 
him to envy others, because, viewing all things as he 
does in the light of God, he does not and cannot believe 
that the situation of others is better than his own. 
Accordingly, he is at rest from the agitations of this 
baneful passion. 

8. He has rest also from easily offended and revenge- 
fid feelings. If he has been injured by another, he 
knows that his heavenly Father, without originating the 
unholy impulse, has seen fit, for wise reasons, to direct 
its application against himself He receives the blow with 
a quiet spirit, as one which is calculated to strengthen 
his own piety, while he has pity for him who indicts it 
Considered in relation to himself, he accepts all, approves 
all, rejoices in all. In the remarkable language of the 
apostle Paul, which precisely describes his situation, he 
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" suffers long and is kind ; he envies not ; is not easily 
provoked; thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
but rejoiceth in the truth ; beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things." 1st 
Corinthians, ch. 13. 

34* 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE SOUL IN UNION RESTS FROM THE ANXIETIES OF LABOR. 

Definition of the term labor. — As thus defined, there is no such thing 
as labor in heaven. — In the sense of the term, as explained, the truly 
holy man rests from labor. — Reasons of this view. — First, God 
works in him. — Second, his labor is inspired by love. — Third, he is 
sure of success. — Fourth, it is the natural tendency of holiness to 
diffuse itself. — Fifth, God rewards him by sharing his burden.— 
Remarks. 

There is another point of view, in which the subject 
may properly be presented to notice. In addition to the 
elements of rest already mentioned, the soul which is 
fully the Lord's may be said also to rest from labor. 
This depends in part, however, upon the meaning which 
we attach to the term labor. As the term is commonlv 

• 

imderstood, it implies some degree, more or less accord- 
ing to the circumstances, of forethought and calculation, 
strivings of the will, and physical effort. But this is 
not all. It implies, also, not only eflfort, but pain. There 
is something unpleasant in it. In this view of the im- 
port of the term, God does not labor ; angels do not labor; 
nor do glorified saints. There is obviously no such 
thing as labor of this sort in heaven. There is life; there 
is activity; everything is done which ought to be done; 
but all labor which involves pain ceases. 

2. And, to a considerable extent, these views are true 
of the holy man in the present life. He does not cease 
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to be active, and to do what the providence of God calls 
him to do; on the contrary, cooperating with God in the 
great work of redemption, he finds and knows no idle 
moments; but still, the work which he does, ceases so 
far to possess the ordinary attributes of lalxir, that he 
may be said, in a certain sense, to cease from labor. 

It will be kept in mind by the reader, that this is not 
said of the sinful man, nor of the partially sanctified 
man, but of the man whose soul, freed from the scpara- 

■ tions of self, has passed into a state of entire union with 
God. Undoubtedly the rest, which is experienced even 
by such an one, is not so perfect, in consequence of the 
imperfections and hindrances of the body, as it will be 
hereafter; but still, it is so real and great, and besides, 
so naturally results from the principles involved in holy 
living, that it deserves to be noticed. 

3. One reason that the labor of the truly holy man 
ceases to be labor, in the ordinary sense of that term, is, 
that there is a divine power iDorking in him. The Infi- 
nite Mind is necessarily the life of the created and fiiiile 
mind, so long as sin does not separate them from each 
other. Man is the instrument, in which and through 
which God works. The Saviour himself said, "lean 
of myself do nothing." The wonderful power which 
was manifested in him, in his incarnate state, had its 
source in his Father, from whom, in the exercise of failh, 
he continually drew divine strength.* The language of 
Paul and of other holy men, who derived their strength 
from God through Christ, is, " I can do all things through 
Christ which slrengtheneth me."' Philipp. 4: 13. There 
is an inward conviction, a consciousness feit in the 
depths of the pious man's spiritual nature, that virtue has 

■41 necessary alliance with power, and that the good man 

;iriLl other passages of similar impoit. 
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never can be deserted. God, who inspires this remark- 
able conviction, is pledged, both by nature and by prom- 
ise, to see it realized. And thus the man of God, who 
feels this increased strength, finds that easy which would 
otherwise be hard to him. 

4 Another reason why the labor of the holy man, 
whose soul is in union with God, ceases to be labor in 
the ordinary sense of that term, is, that his labor is in- 
spired by love. The labor of those who do everything 
from love, is a very different thing from the labor of 
those who act exclusively or chiefly from the impulse of 
conscience and the forced efforts of the will. The single 
circumstance of labor^s being originated with or without 
the inspiration of the heart, makes all possible difference. 
The labor of the partially sanctified man, who stirs him- 
self to action by reasonings and reflections, and by the 
efforts of the will, is the recreation, the happiness of the 
holy man. The holy man works without knowing that 
he works ; because love converts what would otherwise 
be work into the spontaneous activity of a pleased and 
joyous nature. In doing what he loves to do, he labors 
just as much as the birds do when they fly in the air 
and sing; and just as much as the angels do, whose 
nature it is to fulfil the commands of their heavenly 
Father. 

5. In saying, therefore, that the holy soul rests from 
labor, we do not mean that it rests from action; but 
that its action is so easy and natural, so harmonious at 
the same time with the desires of the soul and with the 
arrangements of Providence, that it is exempt from the 
attributes of pain and distastefulness which are com- 
monly associated with labor. 

6. Another reason that the labor of the holy man 
ceases to be labor, is this; he knows that he will be 
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prospered in what he does; in other words, that his 
"labor is not in vain in the Lord." There are many 
promises to this effect. Bm this is not all. He knows 
that, when God imposes on his people something to be 
done, it is not merely to secure a particular outward 
result, but also, and sometimes chiefly, lor Ihe purpose of 
training and disciplining the inward dispositions. And 
if he fails lo do the particular thing which is required to 
be done, still, if the effort has resulted in the trial and 
strengthening of his fairh and obedience, he has his 
reward. He is sure of success in one way or the other. 
■ This imparts a joyousness of spirit, which gives a new 
character to his toil. Labor, which is enlivened by the 
joy of anticipated fruition, is rendered by that circum- 
stance so delightful, that it virtually ceases to be labor. 

7. Again, true holiness acts and influences by its 
innate tendencies. It merely wants opportunities of ac- 
tion, and not appliances and instigations lo action. It is 
not the language of Scripture, make thy light shine, but 
Ut thy light shine. In partially sanctified hearts, where 
the light is comparatively small, there is a disposition, 
which, however, in itself considered, is not to be blamed, 
to set the light off to the beat advantage, to place it in 
favorable positions, to increase it by concentrating it in 
and reflecting it abroad on the multitude, through the 
inBtruroeniahty of persons of ''good reputation," This 
is laudable under the circumstances. But if the light 
were full and bright at the centre, there would not be 
need of this additional labor at the circumference. And 
the reason of this remark is, that it is the nature of holi- 
ness lo diffuse itself, if there arc no obstacles in the way. 
It cannot conceal itself, if it would. The first thing 
is its existence; the next is, to let it shine; — not to 
hide it, but to let it be: — stationed as it is by the wisdom 
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of a heavenly position as well as bri^t by a heavenly 
radiance. 

The light of Jesus Christ shone brightly long before 
he commenced his public apostolic lifa It shone, be- 
cause brightness was in *his nature; and, therefore, it 
was his nature to shine. When he was very young, it 
was said of him, by lips which repeated it to others, that 
there is a lad in the town of Nazareth, living in a poor 
and retired family, who has God with him. His candle 
first diffused its light in a very small circle ; but within 
the limits of that circle it shone freely and clearly in the 
rays of sincere and peaceable dispositions. He was not 
a holy man, but a holy boy ; and, being such, he was 
known and felt to be such. As he grew older, working 
day by day at the trade of a carpenter, the same unob- 
trusive sincerity, the same forbearance and love, attended 
by perfect faith in his heavenly Father, attracted atten- 
tion in a sphere somewhat enlarged, and drew to him 
some loving hearts that were affected by the innate power 
of holiness. Thus, though he came, as it were, silently, 
without effort and witliout observation, the light shone 
from him by its own nature; a light gentle but pure; 
penetrating quietly, but surely, in every direction; until 
it was whispered from the lips of tlie faithful, throughout 
Palestine, that a holy one had come. There was, indeed, 
a mystery resting upon him and his character, because 
he was a man unannoimced, unknown ; but still he was 
a real and divine presence, though indistinctly felt and 
appreciated, even before he appeared publicly and au- 
thoritatively as the messenger of God. His light shone 
of itself, 

8. Again, the labor of the holy man ceases to be labor, 
in the ordinary sense of that term, not only for the rea- 
sons which have been mentioned, but because his humble 



trust in God actually supplies ihe place, in many cases, 
of positive effort. In other words, God does now reward 
him by actually sharing and lightening the burden which 
is upon him. God, whose happiness consists in the 
exercise of love, always delights to do the work of his 
people, when the circumstances are such as to allow him 
to do it. Man's first work, and, as compared with others, 
almost his only work, is to rclum from his sins, and to 
enter into union with his Maker. From that moment he 
not only may, but he ought to, give up all anxiety. God 
will never desert him. God will hold up and inspirit his 
weary arm. Even if the body labors, the anxieties of 
the spirit should cease. 

See the father of a numerous family. Day after day 
he toils without ceasing. Their food, their clothing, their 
morals, their education, their health, all successively 
occupy his thoughts, fill him with anxiety, and give him 
no rest He is burdened and borne down to the dust, 
because he attempts to bear the burden alone. If he 
were a man of perfect faith, he would labor less; and at 
the same time with greatly improved results. His faith 
would honor God, and would secure the fulfilment of the 
promises. It would make God present, because it would 
necessarily secure the cooperation of his loving naliu-e. 
And this is not ail. It would react upon his own char- 
acter; — giving clearness to truth, submission in sorrow, 
strength in temptation, patience under rebuke, and love 
at all times. So that, under the purifying power of a 
higher trust, an influence would emanate from his own 
character. His silence would speak. And the inaction 
of God, if we may so express it, (that is to say, the 
silent and quiet operation of God in the soul,) would do 
more than the activity of the creature. 

9. Certainly, in view of such considerations as these, 
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we have great reason for saying, if we cannot safely say 
anything more, that the labor of the man of Crod is a 
▼ery different thing from the labor of the man of the 
world. It is exempt, at least, from all anxiety. And 
hence that calmness, which is seated on his brow. No 
expression of impatience, no scowl of hatred, no frown 
of anger; but a constant cheerfulness, which shows that 
the principles of faith and love at the centre make all 
things easy. It is one of the signs, therefore, of the tmly 
holy man, that he is happy in his work ; so much so, that 
under the existing circumstances, he could not be equally 
happy without work. So that, virtually, his work is bis 
recreation ; his labor is his play. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

THE HOLY SOUL HAS PEACE, BECAUSE WHAT IT WANTS IN 
ITSELF IT FLNDS IN GOD. 

The lioly man is dead, but has life in God, — He ceases lo aci, bui 
Sod acts in him. — He aln-ays suffers, bul is al«-ajs happy,— He 
is ignornul, biii has divine wisdom. — He is poor, bat has riches in 
God. — Is weak, bui has sirengih in God. — Eiperieace of Faul. 

As the Christian is one who lias passed from a slate 
of nalUTe to a state of grace, there are expressions appli- 
cable to him which are directly opposite to each other 
in their import. Such expressions, used antithetically, 
are frequently employed in tlie Scriptures. To some of 
these expressions, which will apply appropriately only 
to the eminently devoted Christian, we propose to give a 
little attention; and, in doing this, we shall obtain 
another view of the subject under consideration, and see 
other sources or elements of that divine peace, which 
characterizes the holy soul. 

2. It is said, for instance, that the Christian who has 
experienced in himself the highest results of religion, is 
dead, and is alive again. That is to say, he is dead to 
private aims and private interests ; dead to selfish pas- 
sions, prejudices and pleasures ; dead to woridly reputa- 
tion and honor. But, being dead to himself and what- 
ever concerns himself, he is alive to God; alive to the 
aims and interests for which Christ came down from 
3.1 
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heaveDf alive to the honor which comes firom God, and 
from God only. 

3. Again, it is sometimes said by experimental writers, 
in relation to such a Christian, that he is wMoui action^ 
and yei ahcays ading. That is to say, he has no action 
which comes from himself, — no action originated on 
worldly principles, none which he can call his own, — bat 
he is always acting in harmony with Providence; moving 
as he is moved npon: instructed and actuated by the 
outward occasions as they are laid hold of and inter- 
preted by the inward principle; retreating, going forward, 
or standing still, just as the voice of God in the soul 
directs : so that it is not more true that he never acts 
than it is that he always acts. Action is as essential 
to him as life: but still it is action in God and for 
God. 

4 Again, it may properly be said of the man who is 
truly regenerated, and is fashioned anew into the image 
of Christ, that he is always sufferings and yei always 
happy. The natural and necessary opposition between 
the state of his own soul and the condition of things 
around him causes affliction. The inhabitant of a 
dying body, and surrounded by a sinning world, pierced 
by the thorns of the flesh and by the arrows of Satan, 
the law of his outward position and the still lingering 
trials of his fallen nature necessarily constitute him, till 
his last footstep on this stricken and bleeding earth, " a 
man of sorrows and acquainted with grief." But if, 
in some departments of his mental being, he is always 
sufiiering, in others he is always happy. And he is so, 
because, being bom of God and made a partaker of the 
divine nature, he cannot be otherwise. In the inmost 
recesses of the soul, in that part which is central and 
controlling to all the rest, faith stands unshaken ; faith 
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which gives sight to the blind and strength to the Aveak ; 
Jaiih which proclaims sunshine after the siorm, victory 
after (he contest, a present Uod and everlasting rest. 

5. He is ignorant, and feels liimself to be so, and yet 
is fuU of divine wisdom. He is ignorant, comparatively 
speaking, because there are many things, the knowledge 
of which is not prolitable, and which, therefore, he does 
not seek. He cannot seek knowledge in his men •will 
any more than he can seek anytliing else. He can say 
with the utmost sincerity, "I know nothing;" because 
all human knowledge, as compared with divine, is, and 
must be, utter ignorance. And yet, being a "son of 
God," and being " led by the Holy Spirit," he feels that 
he may and will possess all that knowledge which will 
be necessary for him. If he knows but little, he knows 
enough ; and if he has no knowledge from himself, he 
still has God for a teacher. 

G. Of the truly holy man it can be said, also, he is 
poor, and yet he has all riches ; he is poor, because he 
sits loosely to the world, because he cannot set his affec- 
tions upon it, and because he has nothing which he can 
call his own, That, which the world calls his, he calls 
Ootts. He has nothing but what God gives him, and 
if, in the arrangements of divine providence, God does 
not see fit to give him anything, he is still rich in the 
possession of Him, who makes him poor. He may be 
said to be desolate ; but he can never be deserted. He is 
a poor son ; but he has a rich Father ; so that, although 
he has nothing in possession, he can never come to 
want. God is his banker, who both keeps the funds, 
and tells him when and how to draw for them ; so that 
he is free from care as the birds of heaven and the lihea 
of the field, 

7. He is weak, and yet he has all power. He has 
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renounced his own strength, as well as his own wisdom. 
But having no power in himself, he may be said to have 
all power in God. He can almost say with the Saviour, 
'' Thinkest thou that I cannot now pray to my Father, 
and he shall presently give me more than twelve legions 
of angels 7" And He, who gives him strength, gives 
him idso honor ; so that he, who is despised among men, 
has all honor with God. His name is cast out as evil 
among men ; but it i^ written and registered in bright 
letters on the heart of the Infinite. 

8. It is in such views that we find an explanation of 
the contrasted but triumphant expressions of the Apostle 
Paul, in his second Episde to the Corinthians : '' We are 
troubled on every side, yet not distressed; we are per- 
plexed, but not in despair; persecuted, but not forsaken; 
cast down, but not destroy ecL'^ 

*'For which cause," he adds, "we faint not; but, 
though our outward man perish, yet the inward man is 
renewed day by day. For our light aflUction, which is 
but for a moment, worketh for us a far more exceed- 
ing and eternal weight of glory; while we look not at 
the things which are seen, but at the things which are 
unseen; for the things which are seen are temporal, 
but the things which are unseen are eternal.'' 
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Natml action neceisaril; easy and quid BCiion. — IllustrBiions of the 
subject. — The nnlnral life of ihe sinful man. — The nnlural life of 
the holy mui. — Of the operations of a holy life when it has become 
k new nature. — Of ihe rest or peace which is connected with the 
stale of mind. — Reference to Madame Ouyon. — Remarks. 

We proceed furilier to say, in the consideration of the 
dements of true spiriniai peace, that the degree of peace 
will correspond to the advancement of the soul in holi- 
ness. And one reason of this, among others, is, that the 
new principle of holiness, when it has become fully 
engrafted and established in the soul, has all the attri- 
butes of a Jieip nature. It certainly is not contrary either 
to the facts or the reason of the case, to speak of the 
ruling principle, in a soid which is fully united with 
God, as operating naturally. And natural action, — 
that is to say, action flowing from nature, in distinction 
from that which originates from forced efforts of the will 
made against nature, — is, of course, easy, quiet, peace- 
ful action. But it is necessary to give some explana- 
tions of this view. 

a. That which acts naturally has a nattural hfe. A 
natural life is that life which develops itself in accord- 
ance with the principles of its own nature, and which, 
in doing so, is true and harmonious to Itself. The sin- 
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ner, in his unregenerated state, lives and acts naturally 
in sinning ; because that which he does is not only his 
own doing, but is done voluntarily and easily, and har- 
monizes with its own central principle of movement 
The central principle in fallen man is sdf. The great 
law of selfishness, which requires him to place himself 
first, and God and humanity under him, r^^ulates all 
his actions. From this principle, which operates as an 
internal and life-giving force, liis actions flow out as 
constantly and as naturally as trees grow in a soil which 
is appropriate to them, and as waters flow from moun- 
tains to the ocean. 

3. A holy life, also, when it is once fully and perma- 
nently established, is as ncUural to those who are holy, as 
a sinful life is to those who are sinful. In the tnixed, or 
partly sanctified life, which is intermediate between the 
sinful and the holy, there is a conflict of natures; and 
we cannot well say, for any length of time, what the 
true or real nature of the man is. But when a person 
has obtained inward victory, when selfishness has 
ceased to exist, and when also he is freed from the lin- 
gering and perplexing influences of former evil habits, 
he is then the subject of a truly natural life. Just the 
opposite of the unregenerated man, — with a life as true 
and just as that of the other is untrue and unjust, — he does 
right, not by an efibrt which has the appearance, as well 
as the reality, of going against nature, but because, with 
his present disposition, he cannot do otherwise. He not 
only loves God, but he does it without reflecting on his 
love, without any efibrt, which would imply a conflict 
with some inward, opposing principle. He does it 
freely, easily, and perfectly; which would not be the 
case if he did it with conscious efibrt, or if his mind were 
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diverted from ihe object of his love to reflections on the 
love itself. Holiness has become a nature. 

A. It is one of the characteristics of a holy life, when it 
is not merely incipient but has become ii natitre, that, 
with the single exception of that, which, in being sin, is 
Ihe opposite of itself, it easily harmonizes and sympa- 
thizes wUh whdl now is. In other words, while the 
inward fonniain of holy love at the heart is always the 
same, and always full, the streams which flow from it, 
repelled by opposition, or attracted by sympathy, take 
iheir course variously, in the diversified cliannels of 
Providence. 

Accordingly, harmoniziog with the present objects of 
his thoughts and affections, Ihe holy man is one in 
nature, but diversified in manifestation. He "weeps 
with tliose who weep, and rejoices with those who 
rejoice." Under the unerring impulses of the hfe which 
is from God, he becomes "all things to all men," but 
without losing the identity of his character as one united 
with God, and as being the "temple of the Holy Ghost." 
Jnstrucled by the teachings of love, which is the best of 
all teachers, he is a man of smiles or of tears, of action 
or of rest. He rests when it is the time to rest, liecause 
rest in its time is better than toil on! of time ; but he 
labors when Providence calls him to labor, and love 
makes his labor sweet. He has a heart for humanity, 
and a heart for nature. More than a mere amateur of 
the outward world, he loves the rocks and the mountains 
for their own beauiy and sublimity, and for the God that 
dwells in them. His heart warms and mells in the 
siunmer simshine ; but the thunder is his also, and the 
lightning. Nothing is out of place, because place is sub- 
ordmated to the eternity and ubiquity of the life within. 
He is a citizen of Ins country, and serves her well, with- 
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out losing the evidence of his citizenship in heaven; a 
subject of the powers that are ordained of God, without 
ceasing to be the subject of Him who has ordained lliem. 
He siags praises with the devoted Christian, and his 
heart yearns and melts over the impenitent sinner. In 
his simpUcity, he is the companion of children; end in 
his wisdom, the counsellor of age. He can sit at meat 
with the "publican and sinner," or receive iha hospi- 
tality of the unhumbled Pharisee; and, in both cases, he 
imites the proprieties of love with the faithfulness of 
duty. 

And all this, which seems to imply contradictioD, an^ 
to require effort, is what it is, in all its ease and all its 
promptness, because it is not the result of worldly cal- 
culation, but the infallible working of a divine nature. 

5. It is important to understand the view which has 
now been presented. The want of a full understanding 
of it has sometimes perplexed those persons who have 
been led by ihc Holy Ghost into the higher stages of 
experience. They doubt their love, because they find il 
so easy and natural to love. The suggestion arises in 
their minds, because the perception of their own work- 
ing is lost in the fact of God's working, that perhaps 
nothing is done at all. Certain it is that their present 
slate is very different from their former state, when they 
were but bcgimiers in the rehgious life. 

Formerly, their life was a divided one. The inward 
struggle was almost incessant. Comparatively speak- 
ing, there was no rest, no peace. But time, the unity 
of their affections in God has put an end to all interior 
trouble, except so far as the soul is tried by temptations 
originating from without. Formerly, they found the 
service of God, both in its inward and outward forms, 
obstructed and hard, requiring the greatest effort. But 
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notff they rejoice in God always, as if they had no other 
business, and no other desire. Formerly, they could 
hardly cat, or speak, or move, without great anxiety, in 
consequence of finding sin intermingled with everything. 
But noie they find the grace of God sufficient for the 
regulation of the appetites and the social principles ; and 
those things which were once occasions of temptation 
and sorrow, are now occasions of gratitude. Formerly, 
they conformed their actions to God, who was a God 
afar off; — and this was troublesome, because the agency 
was in a great degree in themselves. But now God, 
who dwells within, conforms the soul to the action ; and 
thus they are riot conscious either of effort or trouble. 
In a word, " l/teir yoke is easy, and their burden is 

light:' 

6. These remarks call to mind something which we 
have noticed in the writings of Madame Guyon. All 
nature conveyed lo her a lesson of religion ; — the woods, 
the waters, the flowers, every living and moving thing. 
Hence her beautiful Hues to the swallow : — 

" I am fond of the swallow ; — I leam from her fligbl, 
Had 1 skill to improve it, a lesson of lore. 
How seldum on earth do we ar:e her alight ! 
She dwells in the skies, she is evar above. " 

She saw a great deal of God in the birds, and in the 
sheep, and in the oxen, and in all the various lower 
animals that live and move around us. And she repeat- 
edly says of herself, that she seemed to be like them ; — 
meaning that there was something, in the operations of 
her own inward life, which led her to sympathize with 
them. The explanation of what she says is this: — 
The life of the lower animals is not a device, a calcula- 
tion, but a nature. They move, as they are moved by 
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tbat instinctiye power within them, which obviouBiy has 
its origin in something out of themselves. The Ufe of 
fy^ifyipja^ although it is not elevated to the rank of moral 
life, is yet a life from God. And it was her clear per- 
ception of this, which led her to study their habits, and 
to sympathize with them so much. She saw in them 
God's life existing as a nature. The life of Grod in her 
own soul, though greatly superior in kind, was like that 
of animals, in one respect, — it had become a nature to 
her. And it seemed to her to operate much in the same 
way and with the same certainty that the instincts operate 
in the lower animals. It was not more natural and easy 
for the swallow to lift its wing, and to ascend in a clear 
summer sky, than for her own soul to ascend and unite 
itself with God. 

7. And how wonderful her inward peace was, all 
know who are acquainted with her history. She gives 
us expressly to understand that she did not undertake 
to regulate herself by the common human methods; 
conscious as she was that God, by a new law of life, 
had become her inward regulator. And she was thus 
freed from a thousand anxieties and dangers. 

And it is obvious how greatly this state of things 
must contribute to the true peace and rest of the soul in 
all cases. Happy, thrice happy, is such a man ! His 
countenance is cheerful, because he has joy in his heart 
If he seems to do nothing, it is because God works in 
him. If his burden is Ught, it is because God bears it 
Satan, envious of their happiness, sometimes says to 
such, " Ye are deceived. Why do ye not fast, as did 
John's disciples?" But Jesus replies now, as he replied 
in former times : — " Can the children of tlie bridecham- 
ber fast, while the bridegroom is with them?^^ 



CHAPTER X. 



THE SOUL IN UNION WITH OOD HAS REST, BECAUSE IT HAS 
PASSED FEOM THE MEDITATIVE TO THE CONTEMFLATIVK 
STATE. 



Tke contemplaiive stale nuturally preceded by the medilntive. — Soma 
accoant of Ihe meditative state. — This siste implies e&iirt, nod some 
'd^ee of pain. -^Nature of the contemplative state. — FarticuJora 
in which it differs from Ibe tncdiialive slate. — In all cases it is 
natural and easy, — Of Ihe fixedness or permanency of the contem- 
]datiTe slate. — The benuiy and woiKlerful eOects of this si&te. 

On8 of the characteristics of a. soul which is brought 
into union with God, is that it is contemplaiive. This 
is so much the case, that it seems to be proper here to 
give some explanations of a slate which is eminently 
delightful and profitable ; and especially because it is 
in this stale of mind that we find one of the elements 
uid sources of that divine peace which we have been 
endeavoring to explain, 

8. We shall (he belter imderstand the contemplative 
state, if we keep in mind that it is naturally preceded 
by the medilative stale. Every religious man knows 
what it is to direct his thotighls to God ; in other 
words, to meditate upon him and upon those objects 
which are closely connected with him. In the medita- 
tlve state, Ihe religious man not only holds God in view 
by meaDB of the meditative act, namely, by acts of per- 
il and ledection upon the divine character ; but he 
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always does it with more or less of mental effort ; — that 
18 to say, by a definite and formal act of the wilL So 
that the meditative state, though necessary and import- 
ant in its place, is in some degree painfhl. And hence 
it is, that meditation, in order to render the mental 
operation more easy and effective, is generally under- 
stood to imply and to require a particular time to be set 
apart, and also a particular place remote from interrup- 
tion. Meditation, therefore, though very necessary, is 
not in all respects a natural state ; and, consequently, 
implying as it does a degree of effort and of resistance 
against other tendencies, does not appear to be entirely 
consistent with the highest rest and peace of the souL 

3. But it is not so with the contemplative state. 
Contemplation, in the religious sense of the term, is 
meditation perfected. Considered as a religious state, 
contemplation, without formally aiming at the discovery 
of new truths in relation to God, is a calm dwelling 
upon him in thought, as he is already known to the 
mind, attended with faith, with such new views also as 
are naturally and easily presented, and with affectionate 
exercises of the heart. And, accordingly, it differs from 
the meditative state in a number of respects ; some of 
which we shall now proceed to mention. 

4 Contemplation, like the meditative state, has an 
object towards which it is especially directed, and that 
object is Gad, But the remark to be made here is this. 
While it is like the meditative state in the sameness of 
its object it is unlike it in another particular ; namely, it 
is not propelled towards its object, if we may so speak, 
by a forced effort of the will ; but is rather gently and 
sweetly attracted towards it by the perception of its 
innate loveliness. The contemplative man, tfierefore, 
m consequence of being in perfect union with God, 
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dwells upon him, in his acts of contemplation, with a 
sweet quietude or rest of spirit, of which the merely 
meditative luaa is, in a greater or less degree, destitute. 

6. Another point of difference ia this. The meditalive 
man dwells upon God as a God limited or particular; 
— that is to say, as circumscribed by the limitations 
of form and iocaUty, The contemplative man, on the 
contrary, dwells upon him as a God miiversal. But 
this remark requires some explanation. 

The common idea of God not only ascribes to him the 
attribute of jiersonaliiy, — an atlribute which is essential 
to all correct views of him under all circumstances, — 
but also assigns to him a form, and places him as 
having form in some definite and distant locality; — 
S8 dwelling, for instance, within the walls of the New 
Jerusalem, as shut up wiihin golden gates, or as seated 
on a lofty white throne of celestial beauty. This con- 
ception of the Divinity, which appears to be the 
common one at first, is probably well suited to the 
earUer stages of religious experience, when the mind is 
just beginning to recover itself from Ihe weakness and 
blindness of sin. And we may say, further, there is 
great truth in it as far as it goes, — but it is not the whole 
truih. It is true, that God occupies place; and that 
place may bo here, or there, or anywhere; but it is 
equally true, that he is not Umiled to place. It is true 
that God may assume form ; and that, on special occa- 
sions and for special reasons, he has assumed it; but it 
is equally true, that form is not essential to him. So 
that, when our conception, relieved from Ihe embarrass- 
ments of sin, expands, so as to correspond, in some 
degree, to the magnitude of the object, we find him not 
under one form only, but under all forms; not in one 
place merely, but in all places. Everywhere the Divin- 
36 
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ity which was befone Teilad by nnbeiief, e m eige g inlt 
hf^L But he it still a personal God, though infinile 
in the yaiieties of fonn, infinite in the mnltiplicatioDi 
of place ; though seen and recognised by fiuth in every 
tree, and plant, and rock, and flower; in every star, in 
the wandering moon, in the bright sun, in the floating 
cloud, in the wide and deep sea, in insects and birdi^ 
and the wild beasts of the mountains, in men, in aagdu^ 
in all things, beings and places. It is Ghid thns revealed 
in his universality that we call God umwenal^ in dis- 
tinction from God looaL 

6. The meditative man attaches himself to the God 
local; the contemplative man attaches himsdf to the 
God universal But to do the first, namely, to seek 
God in a particular place, to the exclusion of other 
places, requires effort, and is in some degree painful; 
because we must seek him '' as a God afar o£" The 
latter, namely, to commune with him in all places and 
in all objects, — supposing ourselves to have arrived at 
the appropriate state, and the adequate power to be 
given us, — is natural and easy ; because, finding God 
even without seeking him at all, we contemplate him as 
a God present Being in the midst of places and objects, 
none of which are, or can be, separate from a divine 
presence, all the soul has to do is to look and love 
Calmly and sweetly it casts its eye upon every object 
which is presented to its notice, and it finds itself dwell- 
ing upon God in all. 

7. The contemplative state, Uke that of meditation, 
is, for the time being, a, fixed state. That is to say, the 
mind unites itself firmly and fixedly with its appro- 
priate object for a length of time. In the highest 
degrees of sanctification, it becomes almost a permanent 
state. It may be broken temporarily by the pressure 




of care and worldly busiaess. But it is the natural tea- 
dency of the truly holy mind, when left to itself, to fall 
into this slate. That is to say, in every object the con- 
templative man, who cannot be truly contemplative 
vithout being truly holy, catches a new glimpse of tho 
Divinity; and has no heart to leave it, imtil the vicissi- 
tudes of Providence call bim to other objects where he 
has new revelations of the divine nature, and new exer- 
cises and intimacies of love. 

8. To him who has this deeper insight and this 
higher unity, God breathes in the vernal zephyr, and 
shines brightly in the summer's sun; he sees him 
moitlding and painting the frnits of autumn, and send- 
ing the hoar-frosts and piling up the snows of winter; 
all inanimate nature is full of him. He sees God, also, 
. in what is ordinarily called the work of men's hands. 
It is God that spreads his pillow; — it is God that builds 
his house; — it is God that ploughs his fields; — it is 
God that sells for him and buys for him ; — God gives 
him pain, and sends him joy, — smites him when he is 
sick, and heals him when he gets well. 

And what God does for himself, he does also for others, 
and for communities. He sees God in all the changes 
irhich take place aroimd him. It is God that builds up 
and puts down, — that makes kings and makes sub- 
jects, — that builds up one nation and destroys another, 
— that binds the chains of the captive and gives liberty 
to the free, — (hat makes war and makes peace. All 
men, and princes, and nations, are in his hands like 
clay in the hands of the potter. His elenial will, 
which, in being established on the basis of eternal wis- 
dom and justice, never has changed and never can 
change, dashes them to pieces, or fashions them to ever- 
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lasting life. All things are his, sin anijf exeqpied^ and 
sin if nn, because it is not of God 

9. What blessed results would foOow, if all men, 
arrived at the state of holy contemplation, had that faith 
which deprives God of form, and displaces him from a 
particular locality, in order that, being without form, he 
may attach himself to aU forms, and diat, being without 
place, he may be found present in all pbees. Such a 
faith, if it would not at once carry us up to the New 
Jerusalem, would do that which amounts to much the 
same thing, — it would bring the New Jerusalem down 
to earth, and would expand its golden walls and gates 
to the limits of the world and of the universe. " And I, 
John, saw the holy city, New Jerusalem, coming' down 
from God out of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned 
for her husband. And I heard a great voice out of 
heaven, saying. Behold, the tabernacle of Chd is with 
men, and he will dwell with them, and they shall 4>e his 
people, and God himself shall be with them, and be 
their God. And God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes ; and there shall be no more death, neither 
sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any more 
l)ain ; for the former things are passed away." 



CHAPTER XI. 



Th* man of inward peact is preriously the subject of the nine inward 
contest OS others. — Same particulars in which he is now at rest. — 

Effect on his outward appearance Such men, mare than others, 

bear the irue image of God. — Eipansioa of their feelings. — Prac- 
tical remaiks. 

The religiously quiet man, like other men less ad- 
voQced in gracCj has experieoced the sharpness of the 
inward contest; but God has helped him. Having 
BtriveD with his corrupt nature, having passed through, 
as it were, the storms of regeneration, he has at last 
Altered into the haven of inward rest. 

Inwardly instructed in the limitations of the human 
imderstanding, he rests from reasonings in all cases 
where reasoning owes homage to faith. God is his rea- 
son. Taught by the great Teacher of the soul, that the 
true end of desires is to be found in the wisdom of the 
Infinite, he quietly ceases from all those desires which 
have their origin in a corrupted natnre, and finds all his 
aims and purposes harmonized and fulfilled iu the fulfil- 
ment of G'od's purposes. God is his desire. AVhile he 
condemns sin, he is not impatient with it ; but bears with 
it in the same spirit of calmness that God does; never 
doubting that, in the great issue of things which is rap- 
idly approaching, the unity and love of God will over- 
36* 
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come the divisions and hatreds of Satan. Devoted to the 
will of God lo the extent of his power, and resting firmljr 
upon the promises in unshaken faith, he is exempt alike 
from the reproofs of conscience and the agitations of 
fear, 

2. A divine peace, of which God alone could be the 
author, is written upon his heart, his countenance, his 
actions, his whole life. The outward man is the calm 
mirror of the man within. He sees the commotions of 
the world ; he beholds the surges and hears the noise of 
its contentions; hut it does not move him from his posi- 
tion; it does not alter ihe fixedness of his purpose; it 
does not disturb the peace of his spirit. His counte- 
nance, written over with signatures which have iheir 
source in the centre of his spirit, shows neither the scowl 
of anger, nor the distorlions of fear. Not that he is in- 
different to the strife; but he believes and knows that (he 
God in whom he trusts has power to control iL He sees 
the calm beyond, 

3. Such men, more than any others, hear the image 
of God ; whose mighty power is established and operates 
in peace and in silence. A pertect being is, by the very 
factofhis perfection, unalterably tranquil, Jesus Christ, 
who was God revealed in humanity, and who, there- 
fore, was the model of the perfect man, was a quiet man; 
he did not attract the world's notice by his noise. On 
the contrary, the world, disappointed that ho came with- 
out observation, was attracted lo him, contrary lo what 
is usual with it, by the calm but mighty mfluence of his 
purity and gentleness. Meek, quiet, loving, doing what 
the divine order of things called him to do, he gave no 
occasion for reconsiderations and repentance, but leA the 
evidence of his divinity in the perfection of everything 
he said and did. And in all cases will it be foitiid, in 
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the history of all good mea of all ages, that the hannony 
of thought with truth, of feeling with thought, and of 
conscience with feeling; in other words, the perfect ad- 
justment of character, will find its result and its testimony 
in inward and outward peace. 

4. Happy, then, is the man, of whom it can be said, 
in the scriptural sense of the terms, he is quiet in spirit; — 
a stale of mind which can exhibit itself in the most«try- 
iog situations, and with more effect and lieauty perhaps 
tfiaii on other occasions. Smite the quielist on one 
cheek, and he turns the other. Drive him from his 
home, and the smile of his cheerful heart lights the walls 
of a cavern or a dungeon. He returns love for hatred, 
blessing for cursing. When dying by the hand of his 
enemies, his language is, " Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.'' 

6. "In quietness," says Isaiah, "shall be strength." 
The quiet man is necessarily victor, — conquering by the 
force of sentiments which are eternal, and not by the 
incidents of situation which are perpeiually changing. 
It is not the body which constitutes the man, hut the 
divine principle at the centre. A man is, according to 
lua faith. And the man, who treads the dungeon or the 
Kaffold, with the acquiescent belief that it is tlie allot- 
ment of Providence, is no prisoner, because he has all 
tfie freedom which he asks, and can lose nothing by the 
death which he himself cheerfnlly welcomes. He con- 
quers by that power to suffer which is given him through 
faith. And the power, which renders him victorious, 
gives him divine peace and happiness. 

6. It remains only to be added, that the man who 
rests in God, by having the principles of hia nature 
brought into harmony with tlie divine nature, cannot be 
i by the limitations of name or country ; but has 
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a quit which belong* to the world. It is true his tpeco* 
UtiT« beliefii may harmoniae ia certain directions nam 
than in others; bat, bearing Christ's image at theoentxa, 
he belongs to Christ rather than a party, and all man- 
kind are his brethren. The tnrbulenoe of nature has 
given place to the pacifications of grace, in order that he 
may extend the right hand of fellowship to those of 
every name and every clime. 

7. In this connection, althou^ it mig^t have been 
equally appropriate in some other place, we wish to 
make a remark of some practical importance. It is this. 
Quietness of spirit, originating in the operations of divine 
grace, is the sign of truth or rectitude of spirit, and also 
of a right course of action. And, on the other hand, a 
spirit disturbed, a spirit in a state of agitation, is the sign 
of a wrong done, or of a wrong proposed to be dcme. 
Accordingly, in any proposed course of action, if it can- 
not be entered upon with entire quietness of spirit, with 
a soul so entirely calm, that, in its measure, it may be 
said to reflect unbrokenly the image of God, then the 
probability is that the course proposed to be taken is 
wrong, or, at least, of a doubtful character ; and our true 
and safe course is to delay, until we can obtain further 
light in regard to it 

This view is founded upon the relation existing be- 
tween quietness of spirit and faith. And it seems to us 
to harmonize with the remark of the apostle, that ^^whaU 
soever is not of faith is *i»." Rom. 14 : 23. 
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WHEN FROM THE HEART ITS HJiS ARE DRIVEN. 

When from the heart its ills are driven, 
And God, restored, resumes control, 

The outward life becomes a heaven, 
As bright as that within the soul. 

Where once was pride and stem disdain, 

And acts expressing fierce desire, 
The eye, that closest looks, in vain 

Shall seek the trace of nature's fire. 

No flame of earth, no passion now. 
Has left its scorching mark behind ; 

But lip, and cheek, and radiant brow. 
Reflect the brightness of the mind. 

For where should be the signs of sin. 
When sin itself has left the breast ; 

When God alone is Lord within. 
And perfect faith gives perfect rest ? 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE SOUL Df rSACE IS THB TRUE KINODOH OP GOD. 

Impoftanoe of the subject. — Expianmtiaiis of the tann kiiigdoin.^Its 
universality. — Applied especially to the human soal. — Three chaz^ 
acteristics of the kingdom of God in the sool, namely, it recognizes 
but one aathority ; God roles in it and orer it; it constantly renders 
him the highest homage. — When the kingdom of God is set up in 
the haman heart, it is set up everywhere. — Of the connections ex- 
isting in the material and mental world. — The material and animal 
creation restored at the same time with man. 

In bringing this interesting and important subject to a 
conclusion, we have only one thing more to add, namely, 
that the soul in peace is the true kingdom of God. Such 
it is virtually asserted to be in the Scriptures ; and such 
it is in fact And, if this be the case, it is important to 
understand and appreciate an idea, which is interesting 
in itself, and is susceptible of applications which are not 
less so. 

In saying that the soul is God's kingdom, it should be 
kept in mind that the term kingdom is relative in its 
meaning. It implies the idea of a governor, as well as 
of that which is governed. Accordingly, it is not only 
the place where the king dwells, but the place of the 
king*s authority. It is not only the king's home, which 
is the original meaning of the term, but the place which 
the king rules over. 

2. In a certain sense God rules everywhere. There 
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li no place where he docs not dwell. Nor is there any 
{dace which excludes his authority. He rules in hell as 
well as in heaven. He rules also over all earthly thlDgS) 
over things material as well as immaterial. He rules 
over all moral beings. He rules over men. 

3. Undoubtedly there is an universal kingdom; — a 
kingdom including all things. Bui, ordinarily, when we 
speak of God"s kingdom on earth, we mean his spiritual 
kingdom, — the kingdomof mind, and not of matter; the 
kingdom of hearts, and not of outward forms and locali- 
ties. The divine throne, erected everywhere, is espec- 
ially and emphatically erected in man's spirit. The soul 
of man, a fit subject for the divine administration, always 
is, when renovated, and always ought to be, God's kmg- 
dom. Hence the remarkable expression of the Saviour: 
"Tbk Kingdom of God is within you." 

4 But in speaking of the human soul as a fit subject 
ior the divine administration, and in saying that it ought 
to be God's kingdom, we imply, that, under certain cir- 
cumstances, by doing or being what it ought not to do or 
ought not to be, it is not God's kingdom. And thus we 
come to our proijosition. It is the soul in peace, (that 
peace which the Saviour speaks of when he says, "Peace 
I leave with you, my peace I give unto you,") the soul 
in peace, and not under any olher circumstances, which 
constitutes, in the truest and highest sense, the kingdom 
«/ Qod. " For thus saith the Lord God, the Holy One of 
Israel, In retuniing and rest shall ye be saved. In quiet- 
ness and confidence, [that is to say, in the quietness and 
peace q/'/ai(A,] shall be yonr strength." Isa. 30: 15. 

6. A soul in peace is the true kingdom of God, among 
other things, because it recognizes but one aulkorily. Its 

r 'single;" looking in one direction, and having 
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of the Saviour's words, " Ye cannot serve God and 
Mammon." And while it recognizes but one authority, 
in distinction from a two-fold or divided authority over 
it, it cheerfully submits to that authority and harmonizes 
with it. It thinks what God thinks, desires what God 
desires, wills what God wills. 

On the other hand, a soul not at peace is coe which 
is rebellious against its rightftd master, or which 
wickedly proposes to serve two rival masters at the same 
time. 

6. Again, a soul in peace is the kingdom of God, 
because God rules in U and over it. It is true, his 
government is sustained, not so much by positive and 
outward enactments, as by the perfect adjustment of 
affectional and moral relations. But still it is a true 
govemmeut, although carried on less by force than by 
the truth mutually communicated and received, and by 
love harmonizing with love. In the truly peaceful soul, 
the life of God, including that which is perceptive as 
well as that which is affectional, seems to be reflected in 
the life of the creature. God is not more a living speaker 
to the soul than the soul, in a state of peace, is a Uving 
auditor. Moment by moment he communicates his will 
inwardly by a spiritual operation ; and the intimations 
of his will are obeyed, by the soul which receives them, 
in the very moment of their coramunipation. And this 
divine obedience is the obedience of harmony rather than 
of compulsion ; the obedience of a subordinate nature 
yielding to and mingling with a higher and originative 
nature, through the influence of that beautiful attraction 
which always exists between kindred natures; but it is 
still that true and perfect obedience which God approves, 

7. In the third place, the soul in the state of true 
peace or rest, is the kingdom of God, because it con« 
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stantly renders him the highest homage. And it does so, 
because its state of peace or rest is the result, and may 
be said to be the completion, of every other state. It is 
not necessary for a soul, in such a state, to make cosily 
sacrifices, to go to distant places, or to bow in temples, 
ss if the true homage of the heart could be rendered only 
or chiefly by outward acts. Wherever it is, provided it 
is where God in his providenc©- requires it to be, it is 
itself the highest worship and homage of God. The 
Infinite Mind dehghts in it, as a soul continually ofieriug 
to himself the highest reverence and praise. The stale 
of holy peace is more than that of penitence, because, 
although penitence implies a sorrow for sin, it does not 
necessarily imply a conquest over sin. It is more than 
good desire, because such desires are not acceptable in 
the sight of God without faith attending them. It is 
more than faith, because it is the end, of which failh is 
Ae means or instrument. It is more than gratitude, 
because it includes gratitude, as a whole includes a part. 
It is the result, the expression, the completion of the 
whole. It is man, harmonizing with God. It is God, 
dwelling and hving in man. 

He, therefore, who is in true peace of spirit, is a con- 
tinual worshipper. He is himself his temple, and his 
t^eart is his altar. The fire is alwa3rs burning; the 
Deense always ascends. 
B. It remains to be added, that God, in being restored 
L Id the human soul and made at peace with it, not only 
Iwts up his kingdom in man, but in other things with 
I Ivhich man is essentially connected. When the kingdom 
lltf God is restored in the human heart, it is restored 
1 %rerywherc. It should not be forgotten, that the world, 
■fe all ils varieties, is but one system; a connection obvi- 
riy running through all its parts; each part being 
37 
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sustained by aud hannoiiizing with the others. The 
mineral kingdom has a definite relation to the vegetable; 
the vegetable to the animal ; the animal to the sentient ; 
and the sentient to the moral. They expand and devel- 
op themselves in progression, and with an infinity of 
ties and relations. They are parts of one great and har- 
monious system of arrangements, conceived by one per- 
fect wisdom, and sustained by one perfect love. The 
completion of all is in man. He stands at the head; 
and if all are made for man, it is equally true that man 
is made for all. 

Time and God's grace will make this great truth better 
understood than it is at present There is no isolation 
in the universe, except what is made by sin. There is a 
true and noble sense in which Adam and all created 
things around him were one. There is a sense in which 
Adam and all his posterity were one. There is a sense 
in which Christ, the second Adam, and all his redeemed 
children are one. 

9. When man fell, nature fell. The flowers wept, 
and bowed their heads in sorrow. The beasts and the 
birds, that once loved him, now fled away from him. 
And the reverse will be true, when man returns again. 
All nature, sympathizing with the restoration of its head, 
will wipe away its tears and put on its smiles, whenever 
man arises from the dust. Life will return ; and beauty 
will return with life. The cessation of mental death 
will be crowned with the return of physical health and 
strength, which will be experienced in outward nature 
as well as in man's person. The curse of " thorns and 
thistles" will be revoked, because man, on whose account 
it was inflicted, will be restored to favor. " Instead of 
the thorn shall come up the fir-tree, and instead of the 
brier shall come up the myrtle tree. The trees shall 
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dap their hands ; and the hills and the mountains shall 
break forth into singing." "^ 

Fear, also, shall be taken away from the beasts of the 
field. The bond of union, beginning with man in his 
restoration to God, will extend everywhere. The infu- 
sion of love flowing from God to man will be felt in 
every part of creation. The birds will sing with a hap- 
pier note. '^ The wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and 
the leopard shall lie down with the kid; and the calf 
and the young lion, and the falling together; and a little 
child shall lead them."t 

'* See truth, love, and mercy in triumph desceuding, 
And nature all glowing in Eden's first bloom ; 
On the cold cheek of death smiles and roses are blending, 
And beauty immortal awakes from the tomb.V 



• Isa. 55 : 12, 13 



tisa. 11: 6. 
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